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NOTE 


The  chapters  of  this  book  as  published  by  Mitchell 
Kennerley  in  1912  appeared  first  in  the  Forum  magazine 
as  monthly  articles  in  a  series.  Reproduced  in  that  first 
edition  for  the  most  part  in  original  form,  with  an  ana¬ 
lytical  Table  of  Contents  for  convenience  of  students, 
the  book  has  justified  itself  by  service  to  special  groups 
in  colleges  and  women’s  study  classes,  and  also  to  those 
of  the  general  public  who  are  interested  in  sociological 
interpretations  of  human  relationship. 

A  new  edition  is  called  for  and  is  now  presented  with 
a  new  preface  and  an  additional  chapter. 

By  an  arrangement  entered  into  some  time  ago  with 
Mr.  Mitchell  Kennerley,  former  Editor  of  th e  Forum,  and 
the  original  publisher  of  the  book,  the  author  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  copyright  and  plates  and  handled  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  remaining  volumes  in  the  interest  of  special 
service  to  a  class  of  students.  Thanks  are  hereby  given 
to  Mr.  Kennerley  for  his  consent  to  this  arrangement. 

Because  of  student  need  to  issue  the  present  edition 
as  a  companion  volume  to  “  The  Family  and  Its  Mem¬ 
bers,”  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  in  their 
“Family  Life  Series,”  that  firm  of  publishers  has  now 
full  possession  of  copyright  and  plates  and  issues  this 
edition;  and  will  hereafter  handle  all  orders  for  both 
books  and  for  future  publications  by  the  author  along 
similar  lines. 

Thanks  are  hereby  given  to  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
for  this  satisfactory  adjustment  of  convenient  college 
and  other  uses. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 


There  are  periods  in  human  history  when  a  new 
accounting  of  social  conditions  and  a  fresh  appraisal  of 
individual  progress  are  imperatively  demanded.  They 
are  the  epochs  when  some  old  order  is  passing  and  some 
new  one  appearing  in  form  so  dramatic  as  to  emphasize 
social  changes. 

All  realize  that  the  French  Revolution  was  marked 
with  world  significance  as  the  era  when  the  feudal  sys- 
tern  gave  way  to  democratic  organization  of  society. 
We  date  essential  changes  of  all  social  organization  in 
Europe  from  that  upheaval  and  resettling  in  France. 

The  Great  War  of  this  century,  is  another  such 
epochal  event  in  human  history.  It  marks  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  movement  to  make  democracy  work 
beyond  the  lines  of  political  organization,  to  include 
social  adjustments  of  a  new  sort  in  economic,  educa¬ 
tional,  religious,  industrial,  and  all  institutional  rela¬ 
tionships  of  human  beings  one  to  another.  It  has  stirred 
drastic  inquiry  as  to  modern  tendencies  in  the  family, 
the  church,  the  state,  the  industrial  order,  art,  science, 
and  literature.  Above  all,  it  raises  the  question  what 
are  just  and  helpful  relations  of  modern  states  one 
to  another? 

The  Great  War  bids  us  insist  on  an  answer  to  the 
question,  what  is  the  reason  that  desired  means  for 
social  change  are  still  interpreted  in  terms  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  so  long  after  social  progress  has  been  clearly 
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possible  through  the  application  of  law  and  justice? 

It  presses  the  demand  for  a  definition  of  social  progress 
and  for  a  convinced  declaration  concerning  the  distance 
we  have  already  travelled  toward  the  goal  of  social 
idealism.  It  stirs  the  question :  What  is  personal  success, 
and  how  can  that  be  obtained  in  a  standardized  life?  It 
asks  what  are  just  and  useful  relations  between  the 
individual  and  his  group?  How  far  shall  the  single  life 
conform  to  the  prevailing  ideas  and  customs,  not  only 
in  peace  but  when  war  hysteria  commands  identical 
obedience?  Flow  far  shall  the  private  conscience  be 
allowed  to  dictate  independent  thought  and  action;  and 
how  far  shall  the  social  need  for  marching  in  company 
toward  practicable  ends  of  common  sense  and  accepted 
next  steps  in  progress,  regiment  the  common  life? 

There  are  many  questions  thus  emphasized  by  the 
World  War  experience,  and  pressed  for  answer  upon 
the  world-mind,  which  are  not  those  of  reparations  for 
war  losses,  of  degraded  currency  and  industrial  collapse, 
of  mined  cities  and  devastated  homes,  of  starving  chil¬ 
dren  and  waste  of  potential  fathers  and  mothers.  There 
are,  as  truly,  problems  more  intimate  than  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  organization  of  the  nations  to  prevent 
other  wars  and  to  initiate  a  central  mechanism  by  which 
international  law  may  supersede  human  slaughter  in 
the  settlement  of  international  difficulties.  More  inte¬ 
rior,  and  perhaps  most  vital,  of  all  the  problems  that 
the  War  has  pressed  poignantly  upon  us  all  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  question:  What  does  the  individual  owe  to 
the  corporate  unity  of  which  he  is  a  part?  What  does 
each  small  group  owe  the  larger  group,  the  nation,  in 
which  it  is  comprised?  What  do  all  the  nations  owe 
each  other  in  the  interest  of  their  common  humanity 
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and  the  social  good  of  all?  The  question  of  conformity, 
and  of  independent  choice  of  ideals  and  of  devotions,  is 
bound  up  in  this  larger  problem  of  the  righteous  bonds 
between  individuals  and  groups  within  nations,  and  be¬ 
tween  nations  as  fellow-associates  in  a  world  made  one 
in  actual  fact  by  all  that  man  has  invented  and  by  all 
that  mankind  has  experienced. 

The  men  called  to  fight,  often  conscripted  for  unwill¬ 
ing  service;  the  women  called  to  sacrifice,  many  beyond 
the  point  of  human  endurance;  the  youth,  conscious 
that  their  birthright  has  been  taken  from  them  by  force 
of  world  conflict;  the  common  people,  realizing  for  the 
first  time  in  history  that  it  is  they  who  bear  the  costs  of 
wars  they  had  no  chance  to  refuse  to  engage  in;  to  all 
these,  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  individual  in  a 
crisis  of  social  experience  to  stand  aside  from  a  main  line 
of  action  and  serve  his  own  ideal  has  been  most  acute. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  last  was  the  first  war  in 
which  the  obvious  interrelationship  of  each  nation  with 
every  other  was  demonstrated  to  the  consciousness  of 
even  the  dull  and  ignorant.  The  new  inventions  of 
railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  cable,  wireless,  radio, 
submarines,  airplane,  mechanical  music  and  the  “movie,” 
and  all  the  later  ways  of  knowing  about  each  other 
at  one  moment  all  over  the  world,  have  proved  obviously 
that  isolation  of  any  one  group  from  another  or  from  all 
others  has  become  now  and  forevermore  impossible. 

The  new  fashions  in  killing,  also,  due  to  the  same 
inventive  genius  of  man  that  had  made  all  humanity 
conscious  neighbors,  featured  even  to  the  least  sensitive  * 
consciousness  in  weird  testimony  the  fact  of  the  oneness  of 
human  achievement  and  the  inevitable  unity  of  method 
in  all  activity  which  that  oneness  insures. 
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Moreover,  in  the  Great  War,  in  part  by  these  very 
elements  of  united  action,  the  real  significance  of  the 
economic  and  industrial  causes  of  international  war 
were  made  patent  to  the  common  mind.  Also,  and  this 
is  a  crucial  point,  the  tyrannical  power  of  secret  diplo¬ 
macy,  the  unescapable  consequences  to  the  common 
people  of  the  acts  of  those  in  authority  to  which  no 
referendum  by  the  people  had  given  consent,  became 
for  the  first  time  clear  to  the  multitudes  of  the  governed 
who  must  pay  the  bills  of  all  wars,  both  in  sacrifice  and 
in  money. 

The  challenge  of  democracy  to  all  remaining  forms  of 
special  privilege  and  to  all  left-over  instruments  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  control  of  the  many  by  the  few,  became  there¬ 
fore  more  vocal  and  more  commanding  in  and  through 
the  experience  of  the  World  War  than  in  any  other 
period  of  human  history. 

Questions  concerning  the  practical  realization  of 
democracy  in  forms  that  could  actually  better  all  human 
life  have  long  been  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elite.  They  are  now  puzzling  the  more  care¬ 
less  and  ignorant  of  the  population  of  all  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  nations.  Election  campaigns  now  take  a 
wider  and  a  more  profound  range  in  the  area  of  defini¬ 
tions  of  democracy  than  ever  before. 

The  universal  shock  that  has  brought  awakening  to 
millions  never  before  touched  by  the  deeper  issues  of 
political  organization,  is  of  course  the  Great  War,  and 
the  fierce  light  it  threw  on  the  failure  of  more  superficial 
■ethics  and  more  mechanical  governmental  codes. 

Moreover,  and  this  again  is  a  major  concern,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  an  epochal  event  has  listed  in  its  front- 
rank  of  conscious  participants,  the  womanhood  of  the 
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nations  most  affected.  Every  previous  world  movement 
in  its  crisis  hours  showed  men  alone  in  positions  of 
leadership.  The  women  of  France  might  dance  the  car¬ 
magnole  and  serve  as  helpers  in  all  the  early  moderate 
schemes  and  in  the  later  excesses  of  that  convulsive 
effort  toward  freedom;  but  they  were  for  the  most  part 
but  feminine  echoes  of  masculine  activities.  In  the 
Great  War,  on  the  contrary,  women,  by  virtue  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution  which  had  prepared  them  as  a 
reserve  force  of  wage  earners  for  varied  service,  liberated 
men  for  fighting  as  in  no  war  of  the  past,  and  thus  ac¬ 
quired  new  importance.  They  were,  also,  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  in  possession  of  political  influence  and  even  of 
voting  power,  and  in  all  the  leading  nations  they  had  an 
unprecedented  social  leadership  that  set  them  close  to 
men  in  control  of  events. 

This  latter  fact  of  the  World  War  makes  necessary  a 
new  appraisal  of  the  basic  elements  of  what  has  been 
called  the  “Woman  Question.”  That  women  were  in 
the  front  rank  of  so  much  that  shaped  public  opinion 
and  that  accomplished  the  deeds  of  a  war  that  convulsed 
the  whole  Western  world  and  had  profound  effect  upon 
India,  Africa,  and  Asia,  raises  the  question:  What,  if 
anything,  did  women  contribute  to  the  total  decisions 
and  the  final  results  that  men  alone  could  not  have 
done?  Did  they  show  in  this  great  experience  of  the 
race  that  they  had  been  able  to  bring  from  their  past 
functioning  as  human  beings  of  the  mother-sex  anything 
distinctive  to  help  the  world  in  one  of  its  most  awful 
experiences  ? 

Women  from  now  on  must  be  counted  as  free  eco¬ 
nomic  agents,  and  as  eligible  to  most  of  the  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  social  life.  Have  they  any  special  con- 
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tnoution  to  make  to  the  democratic  order  in  these  new 
forms  of  social  relationship?  We  are  all  too  near  the 
Great  War  to  justly  estimate  its  results,  or  truly  evalu¬ 
ate  the  part  any  group  of  men  or  women  played  in 
securing  those  results.  The  new  questions  it  raises,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  common  mind,  must  be  linked  with  those 
which  pre-war  experience  pressed  upon  the  most  sensitive 
and  forward-looking,  in  order  that  we  may  get  present 
problems  of  human  relationship  clearly  before  us.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  this  new  edition  of  Woman’s  Share 
in  Social  Culture  to  at  least  add  to  the  review  of  the 
gifts  of  women  to  early  civilization  and  to  the  sketch  of 
their  tendencies  of  special  social  helpfulness  in  the  pre¬ 
war  democratization  of  society,  some  searching  demand 
for  deeper  study  of  the  meaning  of  these  in  the  new 
world  order  which  is  visibly  forming  in  the  terrible  light 
of  a  world  conflagration. 

We  can  only  understand  the  present  by  some  truthful 
interpretation  of  the  past  and  we  can  only  foresee  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  future  by  a  clear  analysis  of  the  meaning 
of  present  movements.  It  is  by  this  means  that  we  can 
understand  that  all  life  is  one;  that  all  special  function¬ 
ing  of  any  class  or  either  sex  in  the  social  organization 
has  historic  sequence;  and  that  the  deeper  ethical  signi¬ 
ficance  of  every  special  era  has  relation  to  the  idealism 
of  all  the  past,  as  well  as  to  the  prophetic  revelations  of 
those  new  duties”  which  “new  occasions  teach.” 

Whatever  is  finally  decided  as  to  details  of  conduct, 
in  the  matter  of  a  truly  social  use  of  the  new  individual¬ 
ization  of  women,  this  surely  we  must  believe — that  the 
central  clue  to  all  lasting  verdicts  in  this  as  in  other 
puzzling  questions  of  debate  between  individualism  of 
achievement  and  a  socialization  of  function,  is  the  spirit- 
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ual  law  of  democracy.  That  law  emphasizes  the  funda¬ 
mental  ethical  demand  that  each  human  being  has  right 
to  grow  and  has  duty  to  make  his  or  her  growth  one 

with  the  bettered  life  of  all. 

What  women  have  done  or  attempted  to  do,  there¬ 
fore,  in  and  through  the  state,  since  they  were  voters, 
has  deep  significance  as  indicating  their  inner  tendencies 
in  thought  and  action.  What  women  did  and  said  and 
attempted  through  the  World  War  has  profound  mean¬ 
ing  as  indicative  of  any  special  gift  their  motherhood, 
actual  and  potential,  may  offer  to  social  progress. 

In  all  modern  evaluation  of  fundamental  elements  of 
social  progress  we  need  more  accurate  understanding  of 
the  special  contributions  of  women  to  social  culture.  In 
the  present  hour  we  need  greatly  a  more  enlightened 
and  balanced  ethical  judgment  of  the  interrelationship 
of  the  life  of  the  sexes;  of  the  significance  of  the  family 
order;  of  the  needs  of  social  progress  in  respect  to  the 
educational  and  the  industrial  association  of  men 
and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  and  of  the  way  by 
which  women  may  serve  best  in  their  new  political  and 
social  leadership. 

This  book  was  written  before  anyone  seemed  to 
seriously  believe  that  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  Great 
War  could  darken  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 
The  chapter  added  now  at  the  end  of  the  book  cannot 
offer  even  a  sketchy  account  of  the  marvelous  share 
which  women  took  in  the  industrial  work  and  the  sacri¬ 
fice  and  social  service  of  that  war.  It  can  only  indicate 
the  magnitude  of  that  share  and  its  relation  to  the  mam 
gifts  of  women  to  the  common  life. 

Women  did,  on  a  scale  never  attempted  before,  old 
things  in  work  and  in  philanthropy  in  which  they  had 
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been  trained  for  ages.  Women  also  did  work  new  to 
them,  and  side  by  side  with  men  aided  in  the  wonders  of 
physical  achievement  in  manufacture  of  death-dealing 
implements  and  in  transportation  and  exchange  of 
information  and  in  fulfilling  all  the  material  demands  of 
the  hour.  Women  also  did  some  new  things,  that  indi¬ 
cated  a  social  conscience  applied  to  moral  protection 
of  soldiers  and  to  the  solving  of  social  difficulties  of 
camp  lire.  Women,  also,  as  the  closing  chapter  shows, 
appeared  for  the  first  time  while  war  wTas  raging  as 
daring  prophets  of  a  new  order  when  war  should  be 
abolished.  While  the  era  of  violence  was  at  its  height 
tnese  women  declared  that  law  must  be  substituted  for 
violence  and  slaughter.  While  the  treasures  of  the  past 
and  the  potential  life  of  the  future  were  ruthlessly  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  victory  of  one  group  of  nations  over  another 
group  these  women  of  the  “Allied/’  of  the  “Neutral,” 
and  of  the  “Enemy”  countries  joined  hands  in  a  pledge 
of  “Never  Again.” 

The  supreme  lesson  to  women  from  all  that  they  did 
and  attempted  to  do  in  the  Great  War  is  that  of  their 
new  responsibility  in  social  control.  From  now  on 
women  cannot  plead  the  “baby  act”  whatever  goes 
wrong  in  the  world.  They  are  responsible  with  men  for 
the  public  guidance.  From  now  on  women  cannot  with 
justice  make  alignment  with  children  as  the  receivers 
only  of  favors  from  society.  They  are  now  among  those 
of  whom  it  is  demanded  that  they  pay  their  way  socially 
as  well  as  individually.  From  now  on  women  cannot 
with  wisdom  spend  their  chief  strength  on  demands  for 
equal  rights.”  They  have  more  legal  rights  already 
than  have  yet  been  worked  into  practical  living  on  a 
truly  balanced  and  just  basis.  The  old  18th  century 
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doctrinaire  struggle  for  logical  statements  in  constitu¬ 
tions  and  platforms,  if  not  wholly  obsolete  is  now  but 
a  small  part  of  the  movement  toward  democracy. 
The  basic  demand  now  is  for  immediate  entrance  upon 
that  long,  patient,  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  adjust¬ 
ment  of  inherited  institutions  to  a  new  social  mores. 

It  is  foolish  and  may  lead  to  serious  retrogression  for 
any  class  of  men  or  of  women  to  longer  place  dependence 
upon  “Constitutions”  and  “Statutes”  in  such  manner 
as  to  blind  the  eyes  to  the  latest  and  most  imperious 
demand  of  social  progress;  namely,  the  working  out  in 
practical  living  of  the  new  social  ideals.  This  is  harder 
than  to  “get  a  bill  passed.”  Unless  women  courage¬ 
ously  undertake  this  social  task,  especially  in  all  matters 
which  concern  their  own  rights  and  duties  and  in  the 
actual  democratizing  of  the  family  rather  than  any  state¬ 
ment  that  it  should  be  so  democratized,  they  will 
repeat  the  mechanical  and  superficial  efforts,  of  an  older 
time.  To  be  “up-to-date”,  “radical  women”  must 
learn  not  only  to  try  to  do  new  things  but  also  to  try 
to  do  them  in  the  newer  ways  of  modern  social  effort. 

Above  all,  women  have  to  learn  not  only  what  they 
want  to  be  and  to  do,  but  also  what  they  ought  to  want 
to  be  and  to  do.  In  this  new  demand  of  a  new  freedom 
men  cannot  lead  the  way.  The  time  is  past  when  men’s 
ideal  of  womanhood  rules  the  thought  and  life.  Women 
have  now  not  only  to  free  themselves  completely  from 
masculine  dominance;  that  is  comparatively  easy  and 
largely  already  attained.  They  have  to  make  an  ideal 
of  womanhood  for  themselves  and  fit  their  lives  to  it. 
Unless  all  history  is  misunderstood  and  the  present 
time  has  no  guidance  in  ethics,  the  womanly  ideal  that 
is  to  be  must  be  compounded  of  the  twin  duties  of  a 
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free  personality — that  of  self-development  and  that  of 
social  service.  This  jointure  of  individualism  at  its  best, 
and  of  devotion  to  the  common  good  at  its  highest,  is 
at  present  more  difficult  for  women  than  for  men.  Perhaps 
it  may  always  be  so.  for  the  large  demand  that  social 
usefulness  makes  upon  women  as  mothers  gives  to  most 
that  “Vocational  Divide”  spoken  of  in  this  book. 
There  are  signs  that  the  intense  specialization  which 
makes  self-development  translate  itself  to  men  as  doing 
one  thing  only,  and  the  ever  pressing  duty  of  family 
devotion  that  makes  women’s  special  task  seem  to  be 
to  help  others  rather  than  herself  to  special  achieve¬ 
ment,  will  be  modified,  on  both  sides  of  the  sex-line  of 
cleavage.  However  that  may  be,  one  thing  is  surely 
true  and  that  is  the  need  for  a  well  understood  relation¬ 
ship  between  men  and  women  and  between  fathers  and 
mothers  to  family  life,  and  between  family  life  and  the 
social  whole.  In  working  out  this  old  relationship  in  the 
new  conditions  women  must  lead  the  way. 

It  is  clear  that  the  hodge-podge  of  laws  that  mix  the 
old  patriarchal  control  of  one  “Head  of  the  Family” 
with  new  affirmations  of  the  independency  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  in  his  or  her  relation  to  the  state  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  must  be  resolved  into  some  systematic  and 
consistent  statement  of  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of 
men  and  of  women.  Such  systematic  and  effectual 
dealing  with  a  situation,  complex  because  a  reflex  of 
many  eras  and  many  ideas,  will  come  not  from  issuing 
one  declaration  of  principle  but  from  the  largest  possible 
cooperation  of  men  and  women  from  the  educational, 
the  legal,  the  philanthropic,  the  religious  and  ethical 
and  the  reformatory  fields  of  thought  and  action. 

The  Great  War  with  its  terrible  revelations  brought 
every  problem  of  human  relationship  into  intense  feel- 
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ing.  The  one  thing  it  should  have  given  to  mankind  as 
the  only  possible  recompense  for  its  horror  and  its  suf¬ 
ferings  is  some  deep  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying,  “ye  are  all  members  one  of  another.” 

Women  in  command  of  any  forces  of  social  guidance, 
women  at  the  head  of  the  line  in  their  movement  from  a 
subject  to  a  free  condition,  are  under  peculiar  bonds  to 
work  out  for  their  own  sex  some  way  by  which  the  best 
they  gave  in  the  old  time  can  be  translated  into  new 
gifts  to  the  race.  These  gifts  of  conservation  of  life,  of 
harmonizing  differences  in  intimate  relationships,  of 
defending  the  weak  and  of  giving  right  nurture  to  the 
young  and  patient  care  to  sick  and  aged,  are  as  much 
demanded  now  as  ever.  To  fit  them  more  perfectly  to 
the  larger  opportunity  and  the  greater  freedom  would 
be  to  usher  in  a  better  and  a  happier  common  life. 

Many  men  are  now  puzzled  by  claims  of  “equality” 
by  some  women  while  most  women  are  yet  willing  to 
accept  help  few  men  give  to  each  other.  Many  men  are 
wrestling  with  the  problems  incident  to  the  father’s 
economic  responsibility  for  the  family  under  the  law, 
while  many  mothers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  what 
mothers  used  to  accomplish  or  are  counting  separate 
earnings  as  personal  property  without  regard  to  family 
needs.  Many  men  are  aghast  at  losing  the  type  of 
woman  who  was  of  old  custodian  of  the  idealism  of  men 
and  fail  to  find  in  the  “new  woman”  they  know  best 
that  “ever-womanly  that  leads  us  on.” 

Many  young  girls  are  bewildered  by  the  contrary 
currents  of  individual  ambition  and  family  service. 
Many  older  women  are  unable  to  work  out  for  their 
daughters  a  consistent  theory  or  practice  of  life.  The 
War  has  accented  all  these  symptoms  of  unrest.  There 
is  even  an  organized  “Revolt  of  Youth”  which  shows 
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that  the  new  generation  is  largely  arrogating  to  itself 
the  solution  of  social  problems.  Yet  is  it  true  now,  as  it 
has  ever  been,  that  in  spite  of  even  hideous  mistakes  of 
the  fathers  and  mothers  the  sons  and  daughters  cannot 
learn  what  they  need  to  know  in  order  to  really  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  future  without  the  parents  help  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  past  and  to  interpret  the  present.  Especiallv 
is  it  true  that  the  generation  now  coming  into  social 
command  needs  the  lessons  learned  by  those  who  lived 
in  the  more  normal  time  before  the  Great  War  in  order 
to  measure  the  true  values  of  a  better  social  order. 

Sometime  there  will  be  written  a  History  of  Woman¬ 
hood.  In  that  history,  the  full  significance  of  the 
contribution  of  the  mother-sex  to  the  race  growth  and 
culture  will  be  shown  and  the  full  development  of  the 
ever  increasing  comradeship  of  men  and  women  will  be 
made  known. 

This  book  is  but  a  slight  “  curtain-raiser  ”  to  introduce 
the  main  features  of  that  epic.  It  is,  however,  charged 
even  more  than  in  its  initial  writing,  with  a  deep  desire 
that  in  the  most  significant  of  all  social  changes,  that 
which  women  have  passed  through  so  rapidly  from 
“status  to  contract,”  there  shall  be  only  gain  and  never 
loss  to  the  common  life. 

NOTE 

It  should  be  noted  that  more  than  100,000,000  women  representing  33 
countries  now  enjoy  full  suffrage.  Granted  in  Isle  of  Man,  1881;  in  New 
Zealand,  1893;  m  Australia,  1902;  in  Finland,  1906;  in  Norway,  1907;  in 
Iceland,  1913;  in  Denmark,  1915;  in  Crimea,  Ukrainia  and  Russia,  1917; 
in  Austria,  Lettonia,  Wales,  Scotland,  Poland,  Ireland,  Hungary,  Germany, 
^n8^an<^  .and  Canada,  1918;  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Luxembourg, 
Rhodesia,  Roumania,  Serbia,  Sweden,  Uruguay,  Esthonia,  British  East 
Africa,  19195  in  Lithuania  and  the  United  States  of  America,  1920.  In  the 
U.  S.  A.  by  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  ratified  by  the 
necessary  36  states  in  August,  1920.  _  3  states  in  India  and  one  in  China 
give  suffrage  to  women  under  specific  circumstances  as  municipal  or  com¬ 
munity  franchise  secures  equal  political  power  to  men  and  women  in 
other  countries. 
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Every  problem  of  environmental  change  becomes 
more  acute  as  it  works  inward  toward  the  family. 
Every  element  of  social  unrest  intensifies  both  in  stress 
and  in  difficulty,  as  it  relates  itself  to  the  home  and 
to  the  position  of  women  who  constitute  the  centre  of 
the  home.  Every  awkwardness  of  adjustment  of  our 
still  adolescent  democracy  is  shown  in  higher  light 
as  it  touches  the  life  and  labor  of  women.  Every  de¬ 
mand  upon  personal  character  for  new  types  of  excel¬ 
lence  to  match  the  new  forms  of  social  organization 
acquires  a  more  imperious  force  as  it  appeals  to  the 
changing  feminine  ideal.  Every  obstacle  to  human 
progress  toward  justice  and  the  common  weal  as 
against  the  privilege  of  caste,  of  custom  and  of  wealth, 
shows  a  more  tragic  quality  where  the  selfishness  or 
shallowness  or  coquetry  or  low-mindedness  of  women 
blocks  the  upward  way.  Every  question  of  the  soci¬ 
ologist  cuts,  like  the  etcher’s  tool,  more  deeply  as  it 
approaches  that  most  subtle  and  most  fundamental  of 
all  problems :  .  .  .  What  is  the  nature  and  func¬ 

tion  of  Woman?  Every  moral  devotion  that  strives 
to  attain  and  to  preserve  a  human  personality  equally 
strong  and  fine  in  Being  and  in  Doing  fibres  upon  its 
deepest  root  as  it  engages  in  its  newest  spiritual  adven- 
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ture,  namely,  a  Womanhood  justly  balanced  in  indi¬ 
vidual  achievement  and  in  social  service. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  “woman  movement” 
has  become  more  complex  and  confusing  as  it  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  point  to  point?  That  women  should  own 
their  own  souls  and  be  morally  responsible  for  their 
owm  acts  seemed  clear  long  ago.  That  women  should 
own  their  own  persons  to  the  extent  of  being  secured 
by  law  against  cruelty  and  outrage  has  seemed  evident 
for  a  considerable  period.  That  women  should  own 
their  own  property  by  inheritance,  and  the  fruit  of 
their  own  labor  as  earnings,  began  to  seem  clear  to 
our  civilization  early  in  the  last  century.  That  women 
should  own  their  own  “influence,”  should  “make  up 
their  own  minds,”  should  be  accountable  for  their  own 
share  in  social  control  and  in  social  uplift,  is  newly 
perceived.  That  women  for  their  own  sake,  and  for 
the  extension  of  a  truer  democracy,  should  be  steadied 
and  sobered  by  equal  political  responsibility  with  men 
in  the  State,  is  fast  coming  to  wide  acceptance.  That 
women  have  a  right  to  the  utmost  reach  of  educational, 
professional,  artistic,  commercial  and  industrial  op¬ 
portunity  as  a  basis  for  capacity  for  that  self-support 
which  is  an  essential  to  feminine  as  to  masculine  dig¬ 
nity  of  character,  is  approaching  perception.  That 
society  needs  the  full  liberation  of  all  potential  possi¬ 
bilities  of  feminine  contribution  to  the  thought  and  the 
labor  of  the  world,  is  on  its  way  to  belief.  That  the 
distinct  and  specialized  genius  of  womanhood,  as  the 
outgrowth  of  unique  functional  discipline  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  life,  has  in  it  a  gift  to  human  growth  which 
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shall  yet  add  peculiar  value  to  every  sphere  of  mental 
and  moral  endeavor,  is  dimly  appearing  as  a  truth  of 
the  future.  That  these  principles,  and  their  relation 
to  the  evolution  of  the  race,  may  be  seen  a  little  clearer, 
is  the  purpose  of  this  book.  The  fruit  of  many  years 
of  thought,  of  study  and  of  observation,  these  inade¬ 
quate  but  serious  essays  of  interpretative  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  criticism  aim  to  give  some  clarifying  help  in  this 
vital  crisis  in  the  individuation  of  woman.  The  key¬ 
note  of  this  study  is  that  while  “new  occasions  teach 
new  duties”  and  the  call  to-day  is  for  women  to  assume 
with  courage  and  with  gladness  the  new  life  of  the 
new  time,  new  duties  do  not  abrogate  old  responsibili¬ 
ties,  but  rather  enlarge,  spiritualize  and  transform 
them. 

In  a  time  when  so  many  believe  that  all  that  man¬ 
kind  needs  for  its  perfection  is  new  and  more  clever 
mechanisms  of  economics,  statecraft  and  statute  law, 
it  is  peculiarly  difficult  for  women,  as  newcomers  into 
the  world  of  public  affairs,  to  keep  their  old  deep- 
bedded  faith  in  the  worth  and  power  of  the  individual 
choice.  In  a  time  when  all  the  inherited  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  and  religious  sanctions  are  radically  changing  in 
the  crucibles  of  scientific  laboratories,  it  is  especially 
hard  for  women,  as  newly  claiming  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  initiative,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  inner 
trusts  and  aspirations  upon  which  their  souls  have  fed. 
Newly  arrived,  as  a  partially  accepted  and  slightly 
modifying  factor  in  the  organized  church,  school,  shop, 
market-place,  State  and  social  order,  which  man  has 
arranged  for  his  own  development  and  his  own  self- 
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expression,  women  hesitate  to  voice  their  mental  ques¬ 
tionings  or  moral  hesitations  concerning  these  estab¬ 
lished  institutions,  lest  they  be  thought  still  childish 
and  untrained  and  their  chance  “to  do  what  men  do” 
be  taken  away  or  made  too  difficult  for  success.  Eager 
women  students  in  college  and  university  take  the  man¬ 
made  ideals  and  civilization  they  find  there  outlined 
as  a  fixed  intellectual  and  ethical  mould,  to  which  they 
must  fit  themselves  or  fail  in  their  new  ambition  to 
become  complete  and  effective  human  beings,  each  on 
her  own  account.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  have  for 
the  most  part  a  far  clearer  realization  of  the  one¬ 
sidedness  of  woman’s  functional  development,  than  of 
the  equal  one-sidedness  of  man’s  discipline  of  life. 
Men  and  women  alike  take  what  they  find  as  already 
developed  out  of  the  segregation  of  the  sexes  in  all 
the  deeper  and  higher  areas  of  human  experience  and 
achievement,  and  assume  that  what  men  have  thought 
and  written  and  lived  and  done  is  the  measure  of 
human  power.  Slowly,  however,  the  truth  is  dawn¬ 
ing  upon  women,  and  still  more  slowly  upon  men,  that 
woman  is  no  stepchild  of  nature,  no  Cinderella  of  fate 
to  be  dowered  only  by  fairies  and  the  Prince;  but  that 
for  her  and  in  her,  as  truly  as  for  and  in  man,  life 
has  wrought  its  great  experiences,  its  master  attain¬ 
ments,  its  supreme  human  revelations  of  the  stuff  of 
which  worlds  are  made.  That  woman  has  been  but  a 
“silent  partner”  in  the  building  of  the  outer  temples 
of  thought  and  action  during  the  ages  when  she  has 
been  denied  the  tools  of  self-expression  in  art  and 
science,  in  literature  and  politics,  is  no  proof  that  her 
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contribution  has  been  small  even  in  these  lines.  It  is 
an  old  error  of  man  to  forget  to  put  quotation  marks 
where  he  borrows  from  a  woman’s  brain! 

Margaret  Fuller,  the  American  sibyl,  declared  in  her 
prophetic  book  W oman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century , 
“What  woman  asks  for  is  not  equal  power,  for  of  that 
omnipotent  nature  will  never  allow  her  to  be  de¬ 
frauded,  but  a  chartered  right  too  fully  recognized  to 
be  abused.”  That  chartered  right  women  are  fast 
gaining  in  every  field  and  in  every  land:  the  chartered 
right  to  legal  protection  from  abuse,  to  legal  property¬ 
holding  and  contract  power;  the  chartered  right  to 
freedom  of  decision  in  the  vital  choices  of  life;  to  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  in  which  compulsory  school  laws 
include  girls  with  boys;  the  chartered  right  to  full  citi¬ 
zenship,  too  long  delayed  after  the  eighteenth  century 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  man,  but  coming  fast,  at  last, 
in  all  enlightened  nations;  the  chartered  right  to  re¬ 
form  the  world  if  she  can,  to  feel  the  pain  of  thought 
and  know  the  joy  of  creative  work,  to  drink  the  cup  of 
mingled  bitter  and  sweet  which  is  pressed  to  the  lips  of 
those  who  lead  their  fellows  in  the  upward  march. 

Even  progressive  women,  however,  are  not  as  a 
rule  fully  emancipated  from  the  fear  of  scorn  if  they 
magnify  their  own  office,  or  the  dread  of  indifference 
or  even  contempt  from  their  elder  brothers  in  the 
larger  life  if  they  stand  for  their  own  order.  They 
have  not  yet  become  so  sure  of  themselves  as  to  rever¬ 
ence  their  own  natures  and  take  counsel  of  their  own 
instincts  while  they  traverse  the  highways  that  man  has 
built.  This  is  the  main  reason  for  the  ethical  mistakes 
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some  most  conscientious  women  are  making;  they  are 
testing  their  new  activities  by  man’s  idealism  rather 
than  by  their  own  spiritual  sanctions.  If  man  has 
gained  a  right,  or  overcome  an  obstacle,  or  attained  a 
goal,  in  a  certain  manner,  it  is  natural  for  women  to 
think  that  man’s  way  is  the  only  way  of  attaining  the 
same  human  advantage  when  they  come  to  see  that  it 
is  right  and  necessary  to  seek  such  for  themselves. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  sad  ethical  blunder  of 
the  militant  suffragists  of  the  world.  They  want  the 
rights  men  have  gained  for  themselves,  and  know 
they  should  have  them  for  their  own  and  their  coun¬ 
try’s  good.  Failing  receipt  of  justice  on  peaceful  de¬ 
mand,  and  aware  of  the  signal  inconsistency  of  states¬ 
men  in  this  matter,  they  nerve  themselves  against  the 
age-long  tendency  of  womanhood  to  depend  upon 
spiritual  weapons  alone,  and  with  pale  faces  and 
trembling  hands  take  up  the  weapons  of  lawless  re¬ 
volt  and  anarchistic  violence  (weapons  that  man  in 
his  highest  estate  has  already  discarded)  in  order  to 
force  the  issue  of  political  justice.  The  fact  that  even 
progressive  women  are  not  yet  fully  emancipated  from 
the  effect  of  their  long  subjection  to  men  is  shown  again 
in  the  bitter  sex-antagonism  expressed  by  some  re¬ 
formers  who  are  leading  in  the  crusade  against  the 
traffic  in  womanhood.  There  is  a  growing  sex-soli¬ 
darity  among  women  which  can  no  longer  abide  the 
monstrous  horror  which  casts  its  black  shadow  over 
marriage  and  the  home.  This  sex-solidarity  of  women 
is  the  great,  new  asset  of  human  fellowship,  and  is 
destined  to  work  miracles  in  socializing  our  still  crude 
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democracy.  Men  have  had  their  groups  and  fra¬ 
ternities  and  guilds,  and  have  thrived  socially  within 
these  firm  bonds  of  allegiance  to  a  partial  brotherhood. 
Women  have  lacked  these  apprentice-disciplines  in 
‘  team  work”;  having,  until  recently,  been  held  strictly 
to  their  household  sympathies.  Even  now,  when 
women  have  entered  the  professions  and  higher  occu¬ 
pations,  they  are  not  made  fully  free  of  the  guild  com¬ 
radeship  of  the  groups  they  enter.  Perhaps  this  is  in 
part  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  time  for  most  vital 
companionship  in  these  ancestral  groups  of  thought 
and  of  service  seems  past  even  for  men.  Each  partial 
fellowship,  however  revered  and  prized,  is  becoming 
socialized;  and  the  call  is  now  for  a  world  fraternity 
in  a  universal  order  of  common  service.  Elowever 
that  may  be,  women  are  not  yet,  and  may  never  be, 
full  sharers  in  the  guilds  and  fraternities  that  have 
played  such  a  part  in  the  world  leadership  of  men. 
Instead,  there  is  growing  rapidly  a  guild  of  all  woman¬ 
kind,  a  sisterhood  of  the  mother-sex,  a  free-masonry 
of  the  feminine.  This  is  making  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  among  women  not  a  class  grouping,  but  rather  a 
mingling  of  ncn  and  poor,  wise  and  ignorant,  strong 
and  weak  women  for  the  benefit  of  the  woman  wage- 
earner.  This  sex-solidarity  is  making  a  union  of  pro¬ 
fessional  women,  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  artists, 
business  women,  etc.,  more  at  one  with  each  other  than 
is  either  group  with  the  men  of  like  training  and  work. 
This  sex-solidarity,  crude  and  unlovely  in  some  of  its 
expressions,  silly  and  sentimental  in  others,  is  yet  bind¬ 
ing  women  in  a  conscious  loyalty  of  each  to  all  and 
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all  to  each  which  is  giving  even  small-natured  women 
a  new  sense  of  honor  and  a  new  power  of  cooperative 
action.  This  sex-solidarity  of  women  has  already  built 
a  mighty  bridge  to  close  the  chasm  between  the  “good” 
woman  and  the  prostitute,  and  to  hold  in  one  common 
outreach  of  sympathy  the  honored  mother  and  the 
woman  of  the  street.  This  it  is  which  sometimes 
creates  sex-antagonism  of  a  new  sort.  Pure  and  noble 
women,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  new  and  near  view 
of  the  enormities  of  the  social  evil,  often  abhor  the 
common  manhood  which  consents  to  this  abomination 
and  has  made  fast  the  link  between  greed  and  lust,  on 
the  one  side,  and  weakness,  ignorance,  even  innocence 
and  helplessness,  on  the  other.  When  they  have  out¬ 
grown  the  passionate  revolt  of  a  new  experience,  these 
women  will  see  more  justly  how  many-sided  conditions 
have  bound  men  and  women  alike  in  evil  chains  which 
only  men  and  women  together  can  break. 

The  effect  of  the  claim  of  the  progressive  and  radi¬ 
cal  among  women  for  equal  power  with  men  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  help,  to  reform  and  to  advance,  to  discipline 
and  to  direct,  on  equal  terms  with  men,  themselves  and 
all  humanity,  by  voice  and  pen  and  daily  task  and 
vote,  is  to  cause  revolt  on  the  part  of  timid  and  con¬ 
servative  women.  Some  of  these  who  protest  are  only 
“anti-suffrage,”  all  other  sex-equalities  being  admitted 
by  them  as  right  and  useful.  Some  are  “anti-coeduca¬ 
tional,”  sure  that  the  age-long  segregation  in  school 
secures  the  best  training  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Some 
are  anti-“economic-freedom,”  convinced  that  it  is  best 
for  women  to  lean  upon  men  and  for  men  to  be  stif- 
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fened  to  duty  by  such  dependence  upon  them.  Some 
are  anti-outspoken  “moral  reform,”  feeling  that  “men 
know  best”  and  should  be  “let  alone.”  All  these  prot- 
estants  against  the  movement  for  equality  of  rights 
and  duties  between  the  sexes  are  alike  moved,  however, 
with  a  common  fear  lest  the  “new  woman”  prove  less 
lovely,  less  winning,  less  the  happy  custodian  of  the 
idealism  of  men,  less  the  devoted  mother,  less  the  in- 
spirer  of  genius,  less  the  embodiment  of  the  sacred 
reserves  and  intimate  affections  of  life.  The  spiritual 
significance  of  the  revolution  in  the  position  of  the 
average  womanhood,  as  coextensive  with  the  rise  and 
growth  of  modern  democracy,  has  not  yet  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  such  doubters.  The  basic  fact  that 
women  must  be  democratized  in  order  that  democracy 
may  be  socialized  is  not  yet  accepted  by  their  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  deeper  social  reasons  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  distinctive  womanhood  along  its  own  lines,  in 
freedom  and  by  means  of  absolute  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  education  and  in  activity,  has  not  yet  even  ap¬ 
pealed  to  their  perception.  Hence  any  departure  by 
radical  women  from  the  established  feminine  codes  of 
“morality  of  habits”  and  ethics  of  manners,  strikes 
terror  to  the  souls  of  these  protestants  and  makes  them 
shiver  with  apprehension  lest  women  lose  their  right¬ 
ful  place  in  human  relationship.  The  reckless  speech 
and  undisciplined  behavior  and  ungracious  attitude 
of  a  few  leaders  in  the  “woman  movement”  give  some 
reason  for  such  fear.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
position  of  woman  has  been  so  radically  changed  in 
so  short  a  time  as  a  single  century,  from  status  to  con- 
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tract  in  law,  from  passive  to  active  in  education,  from 
mass  to  personality  in  social  life,  and  with  so  little 
domestic  friction  and  so  little  revolutionary  struggle, 
is  proof  that  the  interrelation  of  men  and  women  in 
the  home  has  enabled  them  to  keep  step  so  nearly 
that  comradeship  in  the  school  and  the  State  and  the 
industrial  order  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  gain. 

The  explanation  of  these  changes,  however,  and 
their  full  significance  in  ethical  advance  have  not  yet 
been  embodied  in  educational  guidance.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  many  books  about  women  and  the 
many  activities  by  and  for  women  which  mark  the 
present  day.  This  is  especially  the  excuse  for  this  small 
contribution  to  the  story  of  woman’s  share  in  race 
culture. 

What  Emerson  called  “certificates  of  advance  out 
of  fate  into  freedom”  are  held  to-day  by  women’s 
hands;  what  he  meant  by  “new  perceptions  which  open 
toward  the  Better  and  the  Best”  are  grasped  to-day 
by  women’s  insight.  In  the  Hindoo  fable  Vishnu  as¬ 
sumes  one  masculine  form  after  another,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  to  mate  with  Maya  as  she  as¬ 
cends  the  stair  of  life  from  reptile  to  woman  to  become 
at  last  a  goddess,  to  woo  him  to  become  a  god.  So  in 
the  new  incarnation  of  the  old  spirit  and  purpose  of 
womanhood,  if  but  that  reincarnation  becomes  com¬ 
plete,  we  shall  attain  new  uplift  to  man  and  new  en¬ 
ticement  onward  for  the  race.  Happily  there  is  ample 
prophecy  of  this  outcome  of  the  ferment  and  confusion 
of  the  “woman  movement”  in  the  lives  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  many  free  and  consecrated  women  of  our 
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own  day.  Indeed,  for  the  most  part  the  womanhood 
of  our  time  is  moving  along  new  pathways  swiftly  and 
with  native  power  of  instantaneous  adjustment  to  dif¬ 
fering  claims.  To  the  highest  leadership  among  women 
it  is  given  to  hold  steadily  in  one  hand  the  sacred 
vessels  that  hold  the  ancient  sanctities  of  life,  and  in 
the  other  a  flaming  torch  to  light  the  way  for  oncom¬ 
ing  generations. 


Woman’s  Share  in  Social 

Culture 


i 

THE  PRIMITIVE  WORKING-WOMAN 

Regular  industry  is  rather  an  acquired  habit  than 
a  natural  tendency  in  the  human  race;  and  women 
rather  than  men  seem  first  to  have  attained  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  a  “steady  job.5’  The  biologic  hints  of  the 
busy  bee,  the  industrious  beaver,  the  ant,  to  whose  ex¬ 
ample  the  human  sluggard  was  long  ago  commended, 
all  seem  to  have  been  taken  lightly  by  the  primitive 
man.  Primitive  woman,  however,  in  a  past  too  remote 
for  any  present  trace  of  its  earliest  social  processes, 
was  harnessed  to  definite  tasks  which  began  with  each 
morning.  1  Ward  shows  that  although  modern  econ¬ 
omists  often  talk  as  though  “labor  was  natural  to  man 
and  as  though  the  main  question  was  how  to  give 
men  work  enough  to  do”  (and  we  may  add  of  the 
right  sort  and  under  right  conditions)  “the  original 
problem  was  how  to  make  men  work.”  He  tells  us 

1  Lester  F.  Ward,  Pure  Sociology,  Chap.  13. 
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that  in  the  primitive  state,  “Only  the  work  of  women 
in  caring  for  the  men  and  the  children  and  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  drudgery  of  the  camp  approaches  the  character 
of  labor”  as  we  understand  the  term. 

To  be  sure,  primitive  man  had  occasional  activities 
of  a  strenuous  and  often  dangerous  sort.  They  are 
indicated  by  the  saying  of  the  Australian  Kurnai :  2  “A 
man  hunts,  spears  fish,  fights  and  sits  about;  the  rest  is 
woman’s  work.”  Professor  Haddon,  writing  interest¬ 
ingly  about  the  primitive  people  of  the  Torres  Straits, 
says:  “The  men  fished,  fought,  built  houses,  did  a  lit¬ 
tle  gardening,  made  fish-lines  and  fish-hooks,  spears 
and  other  implements,  constructed  dance-masks,  head¬ 
dresses  and  all  the  paraphernalia  for  the  various  cere¬ 
monies.  They  performed  all  the  rites  and  the  dances, 
and  in  addition  did  a  good  deal  of  strutting  up  and 
down,  loafing  and  ‘yarning.’  The  women  cooked  and 
prepared  the  food,  did  most  of  the  gardening,  col¬ 
lected  and  speared  the  fish,  made  clothing,  baskets  and 
mats.”  3  Macdonald  tells  us  that  throughout  Central 
Africa,  “The  work  is  done  chiefly  by  the  women.  They 
hoe  the  fields,  sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest.  They 
build  the  houses,  grind  the  corn,  brew  the  beer,  cook, 
wash  and  care  for  all  the  material  interests  of  the 
community.  The  men  tend  the  cattle,  hunt  and  go  to 
war;  they  also  do  the  tailoring,  and  spend  much  time 
sitting  in  council  over  the  conduct  of  affairs.” 

These  hints  of  conditions  among  undeveloped  peo¬ 
ples  give  a  reminiscent  picture  of  the  beginning  of  in- 

2  Fison  and  Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai. 

•James  Macdonald,  East-Central  African  Customs. 
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dustrial  order  in  all  primitive  life.  In  apportioning 
sex-gifts  women  are  generally  denied  the  possession  to 
any  considerable  extent  of  “inventive  genius”;  and 
from  the  point  of  view  that  “inventive  genius  loses 
sight  of  the  practical  and  yields  wholly  to  the  spur  of 
anticipated  success  residing  in  the  mind”  the  denial  is 
surely  just.  All  the  essential  processes  of  peaceful  in¬ 
dustry,  however,  all  those  severely  practical  activities 
which  led  directly  toward  care  for  the  individual  life 
and  comfort,  and  the  start  of  the  primitive  home 
toward  social  well-being,  were,  as  all  students  agree, 
initiated  by  women  in  the  dim  past.  Hence,  if  woman 
is  not  markedly  the  inventor  of  the  race  she  is  the 
mother  of  inventions  as  well  as  of  inventors.  In  the 
picturesque  summary  by  4  Mason  of  the  life  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  he  describes  the  primitive 
woman  as  the  first  cutler,  butcher,  currier,  tanner, 
tailor,  dressmaker,  milliner,  hatter,  toymaker,  uphol¬ 
sterer,  cook,  spinner,  weaver,  sail-maker,  decorative 
artist  (“inventing  the  chevrons,  herring-bones,  frets 
and  scrolls  of  all  future  art”),  the  first  pack-animal 
and  burden-bearer,  the  first  miller,  agriculturist,  nur¬ 
sery-man  and  florist.  As  he  declares :  “All  the  peaceful 
arts  of  to-day  were  once  woman’s  peculiar  province.” 

Markham  pictures  the  man-drudge — 

“  Bowed  with  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe,  and  gazes  on  the  ground; 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world.’  * 


4  Otis  T.  Mason,  Woman’s  Share  in  Primitive  Culture. 
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But  long  before  the  centuries  were  counted,  or  the 
prehistoric  ages  set  in  their  order,  when  even  the  rude 
hoe  of  Millet’s  peasant  was  undreamed  of,  the  woman- 
drudge  scraped  the  light  soil  with  her  sharp-edged 
stone  or  shell,  made  holes  with  her  pointed  “digging- 
stick  and  planted  the  treasured  seed  preserved,  per¬ 
haps  by  stealth,  from  one  harvest  to  start  another. 
And  “in  her  face,”  however  coarse-featured  and  un¬ 
lovely,  the  “emptiness”  is  touched  with  human  purpose, 
as  in  patient  service  she  binds  upon  her  “back  the 
burden  of  the  child,  and  goes  about  her  unceasing 
toil.  Wherever  man’s  power  of  achievement  has 
proudly  made  its  mark  upon  the  labor  processes 
that  have  builded  civilization,  there,  could  he  but  trace 
them,  are  the  prophetic  signs  of  the  handicraft  of 
women  in  their  crude  but  heroic  beginnings  of  manual 
arts. 

The  reason  for  tnis  priority  of  women  in  useful 
labor  is  of  course  obvious.  Woman,  from  the  first, 
enjoyed  the  special  tutoring  of  that  most  persistent 
and  effective  trainer  in  industrial  education  which  the 
world  of  nature  has  yet  produced,  the  human  infant. 
Any  family  of  children^  any  single  child,  even,  can 
provide  the  four  prime  essentials  of  discipline  to  reg¬ 
ular  work- — namely,  an  incentive  to  labor  which  can¬ 
not  be  ignored,  an  obvious  suggestion  of  things  to  be 
done,  a  time-schedule  (including  a  self-winding  alarm 
clock),  and  a  satisfying  reward  for  duty  well  done! 
The  woman  and  the  child  constituted,  it  is  clear,  the 
first  social  group.  5  “Mother  and  child,”  says  Lippert, 

6  J ulius  Lippert,  Kulturgeschichte. 
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‘‘were  the  simplest  elements  of  the  earliest  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

The  biologic  foundation  for  motherhood  was 
so  securely  laid  before  the  human  was  reached  that  our 
race  started  with  this  relationship  as  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  well-known  social  asset.  Therefore  woman 
long  before  man  received  the  training  of  offspring  in 
the  capacity  of  inciter  and  director  of  labor.  It  is  a 
recent  decision  of  pedagogy  that  “no  child  should  be 
obliged  to  employ  an  incompetent  mother”;  but  the 
human  race  started  with  a  clear  conception  that  every 
child  had  a  right  to  the  service  of  some  sort  of  a 
mother.  And,  as  in  primitive  society  all  women  are 
married,  and  all  who  can  are  required  to  have  chil¬ 
dren,  the  first  “female  industrial  school”  is  very  an¬ 
cient.  Woman,  as  a  human  being  of  the  mother-sex, 
found  her  job  already  waiting  for  her  when  she  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  scene,  and  she  has  never  been  allowed 
to  become  an  industrial  “tramp”  seeking  her  work 
afar.  For  the  same  reasons,  woman  has  never  had  at 
her  command  those  convenient  “fictions”  which  have 
served  man  as  ways  of  escaping  irksome  labor,  and  as 
means  for  procuring  better  opportunities  for  easier 
self-support.  In  short,  woman,  from  the  primitive 
mother  to  the  modern  housewife,  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
had  a  chance  to  “go  a-fishing”  at  housecleaning  time, 
or  to  plead  “urgent  business  down-town”  in  domestic 
crises. 

Pressed  to  her  special  tasks  by  the  biologic  push  it¬ 
self,  primitive  woman  began  at  once  to  minister  to  the 
primal  necessities  of  the  race.  In  previous  incarna- 
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tions  of  the  mother-spirit  she  had  been  drilled  to  suckle 
young  with  tenderness;  to  postpone  for  their  comfort 
her  own  rest  and  play;  to  pick  up  food  for  offspring 
and  feed  them  before  her  own  hunger  was  appeased; 
to  build  nests  for  brooding  and  caretaking  of  the 
helpless;  to  develop  courage  and  cunning  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  infant  life;  to  engage  in  valiant  essays  into 
unknown  fields  of  labor  and  of  education,  in  order  to 
train  her  little  ones  for  independent  life,  and  in  this 
manner  was  made  ready  for  the  first  experimentation 
of  human  existence  in  the  region  of  social  culture. 
Primitive  woman  thus  carried  over  from  the  lower 
animal  life  into  the  human  sphere  a  larger  treasure 
than  man  had  yet  acquired  of  that  pre-human  ten¬ 
dency  toward  unselfish  service  to  one’s  kin  which  has 
builded  the  family,  and  later  the  State.  In  that  prece¬ 
dence  of  unselfish  service  the  primitive  woman  im¬ 
planted  at  the  very  centre  of  human  progress  that 
principle  of  “mutual  aid”  which  6  Kropotkin  shows  has 
from  the  beginning  of  sentient  life  modified  and  chas¬ 
tened  the  selfish  strife  for  individual  ends.  In  this  was 
the  first  great  contribution  of  earliest  womanhood  to 
social  culture. 

How  and  when  man  was  first  consciously  and  ade¬ 
quately  harnessed  to  constant  and  peaceful  labor  is 
still  matter  of  dispute  among  sociologists;  but  all  agree 
that  among  the  social  forces  that  pressed  him  into  the 
industrial  yoke  was  the  need  of  the  human  child  for 
two  parents  and  that  both  should  serve  the  child  and 
society  from  one  common  family  impulse.  In  that 

"Prince  Kropotkin,  Mutual  Aid. 
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“prolongation  of  human  infancy”  which  7  Fiske  re¬ 
gards  as  the  “chief  agency  toward  civilization,”  the 
mother  could  not  do  it  all.  Whether  or  not  we  hold 
with  8  Morgan,  9  McLennan,  10  Bachofen,  and  others 
to  the  theories  of  “Horde”  and  of  “Mother-right” 
which  affirm  a  period  of  woman’s  supremacy  in  social 
order  at  the  start,  we  must  believe  (and  from  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  by  both  the  followers  and  opponents  of 
these  theories)  that,  in  the  sphere  of  family  rule  and 
that  private  law  of  custom  which  antedated  political 
and  legal  forms  of  control,  the  primitive  woman  had 
precedence  and  power.  On  the  other  hand,  whether 
or  not  we  hold  with  11  Westermarck  and  others  that 
“pairing  was  from  the  first  the  rule  among  the  human 
race,”  and  that  the  human  father  did  not  allow  the 
birds  and  higher  beasts  to  outdo  him  in  conjugal  affec¬ 
tion  and  in  the  aid  rendered  the  mother  in  care  of  off¬ 
spring,  and  that  he  took  his  toll  of  power  as  family 
“head”  from  the  first  in  payment  for  his  cooperation, 
we  must  still  believe  that  a  father  who  comes  and  goes 
at  will,  and  who  at  best  rarely  elects  to  stay  for  life 
with  one  mate  and  her  young,  is  a  less  sure  support  to 
the  growing  family  than  the  mother  who  is  fastened 
to  tne  infant  from  the  hidden  beginnings  of  its  life 
until  special  care  is  no  longer  needed.  All  theories  of 
primitive  social  groupings  seem  alike  to  indicate  that 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  in  a  more  or  less  com- 

7  John  Fiske,  The  Destiny  of  Man. 

8  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Systems  of  Consanguinity. 

9J.  F.  McLennan,  The  Patriarchal  Theory. 

10  J.  J.  Bachofen,  Das  Mutterrecht. 

11  Edward  Westermarck,  The  History  of  Human  Marriage. 
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plete  irresponsibility,  and  under  every  form  of  early 
marriage  and  family  autonomy,  man  enjoyed  privileges 
of  roaming  at  will  and  of  temporary  sojourn  with  wife 
and  children  as  a  “paying  guest,”  which  made  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  family  obligations  a  rather  difficult 
matter. 

That  grotesque  expression  of  man’s  undisciplined 
imagination  the  12  couvade,  so  widely  extended  as  a  cus¬ 
tom,  and  so  clearly  testifying  to  conscious  assertion  by 
man  of  his  paternity,  and  consequent  headship  of  the 
household,  shows  that  in  some  way  and  time  man  be¬ 
gan  to  think  it  well  to  proclaim  his  relationship  to  off¬ 
spring  by  a  formal  ceremony.  The  practical  genius  of 
woman  would  never  have  initiated  a  form  of  cere¬ 
monial  so  extravagantly  troublesome  as  the  pretended 
illness  of  the  man  of  the  house  at  the  moment  when  a 
new  baby  claimed  attention!  And,  judging  from  the 
general  habit  of  primitive  man  in  respect  to  steady 
labor,  he  would  hardly  have  “taken  to  bed”  at  such  a 
time,  “with  simulated  pains  and  weakness  and  atten¬ 
dant  care  of  neighbors  and  friends,”  had  he  fully 
realized  that  such  proclamation  of  fatherhood  must 
finally  put  him  into  industrial  bondage  to  what  he  then 
despised  as  “woman’s  work.”  Had  he  but  known  it, 
not  make-believe  “labor  pains,”  but  actual  drudgery 
of  daily  life  as  “head  of  the  family”  was  prophetically 
symbolized  by  this  ceremonial  nonsense.  How  the 
primitive  woman  must  have  laughed  at  the  absurd 
custom  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  consciousness — how¬ 
ever  solemn  and  deferential  she  may  have  been  out- 

12  See  Ch.  Letourneau,  The  Evolution  of  Marriage. 
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wardly  in  the  presence  of  her  lord  and  master;  as 
women  of  later  date  have  had  their  secret  fun  over 
many  man-devised  methods  of  asserting  masculine  su¬ 
periority  at  the  very  crises  of  domestic  experience  when 
men  are  most  helpless,  and  often  most  in  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  as  woman  went  about  her  daily  tasks, 
and  infant  society  was  getting  used  to  peaceful  ways  of 
living  with  one’s  kind,  man  was  accomplishing  great 
things  along  the  line  of  specialization  of  labor  proc¬ 
esses.  His  special  tasks  of  lighting  and  hunting,  his 
habit  of  moving  about  and  “talking  over  affairs,”  had 
given  him  at  once  his  massive  bone  structure  and  great 
muscular  development,  and  his  growth  in  the  rational 
quality.  Although  often  a  mere  “casual  laborer,”  his 
particular  tasks  required  tremendous  spurts  of  energy, 
and  also  gave  him  a  line  turn  toward  that  pride  of 
achievement  which  constitutes  the  soil  in  which  genius 
is  grown.  War,  man’s  earliest  and  latest  monopoly, 
has  always  greatly  stimulated  invention,  and  has  de¬ 
veloped  that  deceptive  capacity  which  furnishes  so 
much  raw  material  of  intellectual  power.  Moreover, 
the  catching  of  wary  fish,  the  trapping  and  killing  of 
shy  animals,  the  taming  of  wild  beasts  for  purposes  of 
transportation,  burden-bearing  and  agriculture,  all 
gave  man  a  decided  bent  toward  making  his  brains 
serve  his  desires.  In  the  language  of  the  modern  fac¬ 
tory  system,  man’s  early  tasks  were  in  the  nature  of 
“piece-work,”  while  woman  always  had  to  “work  by 
the  day.  Man  could  “speed  up”  for  a  definite 
achievement  and  afterwards  rest  until  another  crisis 
of  effort — in  itself  a  distinct  industrial  advantage.  It 
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is  in  the  nature  of  “piece-work,”  to  make  individual 
capacity  conscious  and  manifest,  to  increase  the  skill 
and  rapidity  of  operations,  and  to  give  a  keen  sense 
of  interest  in  the  process,  as  well  as  in  the  ends,  of 
labor.  In  this  manner,  and  by  these  means,  man  early 
acquired  a  persistent  bent  toward  specialization  and 
toward  perfection  in  his  work,  which  has  stood  him 
and  the  world  in  good  stead.  As  producer  of  distinc¬ 
tive  and  increasingly  appreciated  economic  values,  and 
as  leader  in  that  mastery  of  physical  forces  for  human 
use  that  has  resulted  in  modern  civilization,  man  was 
aided  industrially  toward  his  legal  control  of  social 
relationships,  and  his  preeminence  in  the  formal  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  schools. 

One  by  one,  man’s  specializing  capacity  took  over 
the  multifarious  occupations  of  women,  which  women 
could  never  develop  to  their  utmost  reaches  of  skill 
because  of  the  necessity  of  serving  as  Jack-at-ali-trades 
which  the  demands  of  the  family  have  unto  this  day 
laid  upon  them.  One  by  one,  man  assumed  as  his  own, 
and  often  shut  woman  out  from  pursuing,  the  tasks 
that  he  found  made  ready  to  his  hand  by  her  efforts. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  a  recital  of  “the  invasion”  of 
man  into  “woman’s  sphere,”  but  it  furnishes  interesting 
reading.  Woman’s  priority  in  the  industrial  field, 
however,  enabled  her  to  prepare  all  the  processes  of 
peaceful  labor  for  the  more  specialized  genius  of  man, 
and  slowly  induct  him,  through  the  crippled  and  aged 
who  could  not  fight,  and  by  the  training  of  young  boys, 
into  the  ways  of  industrial  progress  ordained  for  his 
travel.  This  was  the  second  great  contribution  of 
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primitive  woman  to  social  culture.  Nor  did  woman’s 
path-finding  for  the  family  and  the  social  good  end 
here;  primitive  woman  took  the  first  steps  on  that  dark 
path  which  led  toward  the  higher  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion  of  later  societies,  the  path  in  which  she  was  driven 
to  incredible  exertions,  from  without,  by  cruelty  and 
oppression. 

It  is  claimed  by  most  sociologists  that  man  was 
tamed  to  the  labor  harness  chiefly  by  the  institution  of 
human  slavery:  that  only  such  an  economic  “despot¬ 
ism  could  have  “set  the  mould”  of  masculine  industry. 
If  that  is  so,  then  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world  of 
labor,  women  led  the  way  along  the  path  to  future  civi¬ 
lization.  13  Bebel  says:  “Woman  was  the  first  crea¬ 
ture  to  taste  the  bitter  fruit  of  bondage.”  Somewhere 
along  the  line  of  woman’s  experience  and  discipline  of 
life  (there  is  still  much  disagreement  as  to  the  precise 
point)  her  natural  impulse  to  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child  and  all  the  weak  and  needy  of  her  kind  was 
rudely  accentuated  by  man’s  forcible  use  of  her  as  a 
slave  laborer,  the  “thing”  of  service  for  himself  and 
the  family  that  he  had  captured  or  purchased,  stolen 
or  begged.  The  story  of  man’s  oppression  of  woman 
is  confessed  by  all  students  of  human  society  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  blackest  page  of  human  slavery.  Happily 
we  are  not  obliged,  in  view  of  all  the  testimony  so  far 
gathered,  to  accept  the  unmitigated  horrors  of  this 
enslavement  of  women  as  summed  up  by  14  Letour- 
neau  and  others.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  even 

13  August  Bebel,  Woman  and  Socialism. 

Ch.  Letourneau,  The  Evolution  of  Marriage. 
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in  savage  life  the  intimacies  of  sex-relationship  made 
some  appeal  to  affection  and  to  consideration,  even, 
that  tended  to  soften  the  bond;  and  there  is  more 
evidence  to  show  that  woman's  inherent  power  in 
the  family  circle,  her  never  wholly  violated  control 
of  some  domestic  customs  and  rites,  her  influence  as 
teacher  of  all  girls  and  of  all  little  boys,  her  power  to 
make  man  uncomfortable  in  underhand  ways  when 
he  was  bad,  and  her  more  subtle  power  to  give  him 
unexpected  joy  when  he  was  “good,”  have  all  modified 
the  slavery  of  woman  to  man  as  no  other  type  of  slav¬ 
ery  has  been  modified.  This,  however,  gives  but  a 
slight  softening  to  what  was  the  greatest  social  crime 
ever  committed,  and  the  most  stupid  of  social  mis¬ 
takes  ever  stumbled  into— the  subjection  of  the 
mothers  of  the  race. 

The  great  puzzle  of  sociology  has  been  to  explain 
that  enslavement  of  women.  How  was  it  accom¬ 
plished?  By  brute  force,  say  some.  But  the  savage 
woman  is  too  nearly  the  physical  equal  of  her  mate 
for  that  to  be  the  sole  solution.  By  religious  doc¬ 
trines  and  customs,  say  others.  But  how  did  religion 
come  to  take  that  turn?  By  reason  of  the  burden  of 
the  child  which  kept  woman  from  self-assertion  and 
self-defence  and  allowed  her  to  be  overcome  half  un¬ 
consciously,  say  others.  But  how  did  it  come  about 
that  man  should  generally  desire  to  use  that  supreme 
proof  of  woman’s  usefulness  to  the  race  as  the  weapon 
by  which  to  subdue  and  ill-use  her,  when  many  beasts 
and  birds  before  him  had  learned  to  “love  and  cher¬ 
ish”  their  mothering  mates?  By  the  rise  of  the  insti- 
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tution  of  private  property,  by  which  man  came  to 
claim  as  his  sole  possession  the  marital  rights  and 
power  over  womanhood  which  had  been  before  a 
horde  or  communal  ownership,  say  others.  But  proof 
is  lacking  of  the  universality  of  this  “collective  mar¬ 
riage,”  and  even  inheritance  by  the  female  line  does 
not  always,  if  ever,  indicate  a  true  “matriarchate”  at 
all  corresponding  to  the  male  headship  of  the  family 
by  which  woman  was  enslaved.  By  the  change  from 
familial  to  political  organization,  with  the  military 
bases  of  the  State  in  which  woman  was  counted  out, 
say  others.  But  the  patriarchal  family  itself  is  the 
central  element  in  woman’s  bondage,  and  that  devel¬ 
oped  far  earlier  than  the  feudal  state  of  military  order. 
15  Ward’s  now  famous  explanation,  namely,  that  “life 
begins  as  female  and  that  the  male  sex  is  an  after¬ 
thought  of  nature”;  that  human  life  begins  with  an 
established  “gynecocracy”  or  woman  rule  as  shown  in 
primitive  hordes;  that  the  origin  of  masculine  suprem¬ 
acy  is  in  the  sexual  selection  by  all  females  of  male 
strength,  cunning  and  power  of  every  sort;  that  in 
the  development  of  the  rational  faculty  of  man,  by 
this  process,  woman  finally  became  the  slave  of  the 
intellectual  powers  her  own  sex  had  evolved,  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  Frankenstein  master  for  whose  ability  to  de¬ 
stroy  her  freedom  and  her  dignity  of  choice  in  mating, 
the  eager  activity  of  her  side  of  the  house  of  life  was 
responsible  this  explanation,  although  suggestive  of 
broad  outlines  of  development,  is  altogether  too  sim¬ 
ple  and  partial  to  cover  all  the  ground.  This  theory 

15  Lester  F.  Ward,  Pure  Sociology ,  Chap.  14. 
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makes  the  final  step  by  which  man  assumed  entire  do¬ 
minion  over  the  sex  which  had  created  him  one  fol¬ 
lowing  his  belated  discovery  of  his  own  paternity,  and 
marked  by  a  violent  crisis  in  human  relationship.  We 
have  not  sufficient  proof  on  the  one  hand  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  human  existence  in  which  primitive  woman 
was  the  free  and  honored  creature  this  theory  seems 
to  presuppose;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  we  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  that  in  any  special  era  was  there,  for  the 
race  in  general,  one  such  conscious  and  tragic  struggle 
between  men  and  women  for  social  supremacy,  from 
which  all  men  emerged  triumphant  and  all  women 
hopelessly  captive.  The  antithesis  of  “woman-rule” 
and  “man-rule”  suggests  that  often  misleading  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  philosophic  mind  to  “evolve  from  the  inner 
consciousness”  a  theory  so  symmetrical  and  command¬ 
ing  that  it  tolerates  no  contrary  “ifs  and  huts,”  and 
masses  all  facts  for  its  sole  service.  It  is  a  bit  safer 
to  mix  common  sense  with  social  facts  reported  by 
differing  observers;  as  with  medical  prescriptions 
when  doctors  disagree.  It  is  sensible  to  conclude  from 
the  diverse  evidence  that  the  disciplines  of  sex  rela¬ 
tionship  have  been  varied,  that  the  male  creature  had 
attained  much  power  to  grab  more  than  his  share  of 
good  things  before  he  became  human,  that  women  were 
always  weighted  by  motherhood’s  demands  too  heavily 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  for  their  own  advantage,  that 
sexual  selection  was  but  one  of  many  agencies  by 
which  Nature  built  up  the  rational  faculty  and  put 
brains  in  the  saddle,  and  that  there  was  hardly  likely 
to  be  so  great  an  exception  to  the  slowly  evolving 
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changes  in  human  development  as  a  “landing/’  part 
way  up  the  ladder,  on  which  all  men  definitely  gained 
from  bloody  contest  a  wholly  new  control  of  all 
women. 

It  is  true  that  the  couvade  of  primitive  custom  has 
its  more  advanced  counterpart  in  the  tragedy  of  The 
Furies,  in  which  16  Aeschylus  pictures  a  conscious 
change  from  the  reckoning  and  duty  of  relationship 
solely  on  the  mother’s  side,  to  the  doctrine  announced 
by  Apollo  that  “the  male  is  the  generative  source,  the 
mother  but  the  nurse  of  the  newly  sown  offspring.” 
The  Furies,  rising  from  the  underworld  to  defend 
the  blood-claim”  of  motherhood,  excuse  Clytemnes- 
tra’s  murder  of  her  husband  because  she  “was  not  the 
kindred  of  the  man  she  slew,”  and  call  upon  Minerva 
and  the  citizens  of  Athens  asked  in  to  settle  the  dis¬ 
pute,  not  to  “ride  down  the  ancient  laws”  and  let  Ores¬ 
tes,  the  slayer  of  his  mother,  “to  whom  he  was  bound 
in  blood,”  escape  their  vengeance.  Orestes,  justified 
at  last  by  Minerva  herself  for  slaying  her  “who  gave 
him  birth,  because  his  “dark-souled  mother  slew  his 
dearest  father,”  ushers  in  that  “revolution  of  new 
laws”  which  the  Erinnys  so  fearfully  bewail. 

Probably  the  Grasco-Roman  civilization  developed 
unique  self-consciousness  in  changes  of  sex-relationship 
and  family  order,  as  it  also  gave  to  patriarchal  claims 
unexampled  legal  and  religious  definiteness.  But  even 
in  this  case,  preserved  in  its  spirit  by  literary  genius, 
in  the  change  from  the  maternal  to  the  paternal  rela¬ 
tionship,  the  maternal  side  was  not  left  wholly  bereft 

16  yEschylus,  The  Furies,  T.  A.  Buckley,  translator. 
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of  privilege  and  power.  As  Aeschylus  makes  Minerva 
declare,  woman  has  always  had  and  must  ever  have 
some  first-fruits  of  sacrifice  for  children  and  the  rites 
of  marriage,”  even  in  temples  in  which  she  was  bought 
and  sold.  To  her  has  been  ever  intrusted  the  “safety 
of  mortal  seed,”  even  when  man’s  greedy  power  has 
denied  her  all  right  in  offspring.  She  has  been  enabled 
to  render  joyful  offices  with  thoughts  of  common 
weal,  even  when  man-made  laws  have  defrauded  her 
of  the  simplest  rights  of  humanity.  We  must  believe, 
therefore,  that  no  one  line  of  evolution  in  marriage 
and  the  family,  and  hence  no  one  explanation  of  the 
cause,  the  methods  and  the  forms  of  the  enslavement 
of  women,  can  be  accepted  as  complete.  The  old  nur¬ 
sery  rhyme  that  tells  of  the  stately  wife  “who  had  a 
little  husband  no  bigger  than  her  thumb,  she  put  him 
in  a  pint  pot  and  there  she  bid  him  drum,”  may  indeed 
hark  back  to  some  Amazonian  reminiscence  of  the 
insects  that  carry  their  male  companions  in  pockets 
provided  by  Nature!  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
woman  of  the  East  who  must  not  sit  or  eat  before  her 
lord,  or  the  savage  slave  who  carries  on  her  person 
the  scars  of  her  master’s  daily  chastisement,  may  find 
their  progenitors  in  equally  remote  vagaries  of 
Nature. 

In  many  ways,  through  darker  or  lighter  paths, 
through  many  mixed  conditions,  women  and  men  have 
attained  the  relative  positions  which  the  earlier  and 
more^  despotic  forms  of  political  organization  fixed 
in  unjust  laws.  In  any  event  the  “brutal  treatment  of 
women”  which  Spencer  says  was  “constant  and  uni- 
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versal  ’  has  not  prevented  women  from  acquiring  re¬ 
finement  of  feeling,  some  measure  of  moral  excellence, 
and  many  self-protecting  charms,  even  in  the  savage 
state.  Hence  that  brutality  must  have  had  some  lim¬ 
its  and  many  palliatives  hard  to  discover  from  the 
modern  standpoint.  Humboldt  declared  that  “Nature 
has  woman  in  her  special  care.”  Certainly  Nature 
made  woman  exceeding  tough  of  fibre  and  hard  to 
kill,  in  preparation  for  her  manifold  burdens  and 
the  abuse  she  was  destined  to  receive.  But,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  Nature  gave  her  some  weapons  of  defence  all 
her  own,  and  enlisted  the  very  claim  of  masculine 
ownership  which  wrought  her  deepest  degradation  in 
behalf  of  her  protection  against  indiscriminate  out¬ 
rage.  Above  all  it  must  be  remembered  that  although 
women  have  seldom  owned  property  they  have  very 
generally  been  property,  and  thrift  early  learned  to 
take  care  of  its  own.  Women  were  too  valuable  as 
laborers  in  the  beginnings  of  the  industrial  order  for 
the  rudest  and  least  instructed  social  sense  to  permit 
them,  permanently,  or  for  any  considerable  period  of 
time,  to  be  destroyed  or  hopelessly  crippled  in  their 
usefulness  as  at  once  mothers  and  servants.  In  this 
slow  amelioration  of  even  the  horrors  of  slavery 
which  women  accomplished  from  their  coign  of  van¬ 
tage  at  the  centre  of  human  affection  in  the  home,  and 
also  through  their  early  understood  economic  value, 
they  have  made  their  third  great  contribution  to  social 
culture. 

We  are  but  just  beginning,  however,  to  recognize 
the  full  value  of  woman’s  early  service  to  “the  com- 
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mon  weal.”  “It  is  all  work,  and  forgotten  work,  this 
many-peopled  world,”  says  Carlyle.  How  much 
more  deeply  buried  in  oblivion  has  been  the  labor  of 
women  than  even  the  humblest  toil  of  man,  until  this 
later  day!  Poets  and  painters  have  sometimes  pic¬ 
tured  the  value  and  the  pathos  of  the  peasant  and  the 
artisan  after  man  became  a  farmer  and  craftsman. 
Not  until  the  new  sciences  were  born  did  the  more 
fundamental  labor  of  women  emerge  to  view.  In  that 
greatest  poem  of  the  vocations  yet  written,  the  author 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  although  paying  exclusive  homage  to 
the  sage  and  the  ruler,  as  was  the  wont  of  ancient 
writers,  still  does  such  justice  to  the  manual  laborers 
as  to  declare: 


“  These  are  they  that  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  world. 

And  without  them  is  no  city  builded.”  17 

It  is  this  “fabric  of  the  world,”  rather  than  any  pat¬ 
tern  wrought  upon  it  by  the  genius  of  great  persons, 
in  which  the  new  psychology  and  the  new  sociology  are 
chiefly  concerned.  It  is  the  contribution  to  social  prog¬ 
ress  by  the  humbler  mass  of  men  and  women,  this 
which  has  been  so  scornfully  ignored  by  the  older 
writers  of  history,  which  to-day  yields  to  social  science 
the  truest  answers  to  the  riddles  of  human  growth. 
In  this  “fabric  of  the  world”  of  common  life  woman 
is  the  warp- — the  threads  of  her  being  “stretched  on 
the  loom  of  time”  from  out  the  mystery  of  the  past- 
on  toward  the  mystery  of  the  future  without  a  break. 

17  The  Apocrypha,  Ecclesiasticus,  Chap.  38. 
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Man  is  the  woof — passed  from  pattern  to  pattern  by 
the  changing  shuttles  that  weave  the  stuff  of  human 
progress  and  oft  embroidering  upon  the  endless  web 
the  splendid  characters  that  inspire  reverence  and  ad¬ 
miration.  In  the  massive  contribution  of  womanhood 
to  the  social  fabric  the  part  played  by  the  primitive 
working-woman  appears  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  in 
its  true  proportions.  Rightly  typified  by  the  Eskimo 
woman  who  rises  in  the  dim  morning  twilight  of  an 
arctic  winter  to  set  her  rude  hut  in  order  and  stir  the 
fire  for  others’  comfort,  the  ancient  mothers  of  the 
race  started  the  first  steps  of  human  endeavor  on  the 
paths  of  social  order  in  the  gray  dawn  of  human  ex¬ 
istence.  The  primitive  working-woman  gave  the  “cur¬ 
tain-raiser”  of  prehistoric  experience  that  prepared 
human  consciousness  for  the  epic  of  history.  In  the 
dream-like  pantomime  of  her  opening  prologue,  in 
which  man  passes  back  and  forth  in  fleeting  and  incon¬ 
sequent  action,  and  in  which  not  individual  women  but 
collective  womanhood  holds  the  stage,  her  cloud  of 
witnesses  show  forth  her  mighty  gifts.  Silently  she 
sets  in  place  the  four  cornerstones  of  the  house  of  life: 

The  treasury  of  pre-human  motherhood  to  dower 
humanity. 

The  initiation  of  the  race  into  useful  and  peaceful 
labor. 

The  softening  of  the  rigors  of  slavery  by  a  unique 
appeal  to  pity  and  affection. 

The  cultivation  from  within  the  home,  even  in  cap¬ 
tivity,  of  those  cooperative  impulses  which  make  for 
social  welfare. 
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In  and  through  these  gifts  the  primitive  woman  ap¬ 
pears  to-day  more  modern  to  the  instructed  sympathy 
than  many  of  the  “speaking  characters”  that  follow 
her  in  the  drama  of  historic  times.  The  warring  he¬ 
roes  who  must  die  on  the  battlefield  or  be  disgraced, 
the  unsocial  rulers  who  despoiled  the  people  to  make 
a  bestial  holiday  for  courts,  the  aberrant  geniuses  who 
overlaid  simple  human  duty  with  vagaries  of  theology 
that  instituted  bloody  inquisitions,  even  the  philoso¬ 
phers  who  captured  the  idealism  of  the  race  for  un¬ 
workable  and  often  dangerous  theories  of  human  con¬ 
duct— these  all  are  less  in  harmony  with  our  present 
and  oncoming  industrial  and  social  order  than  is  the 
womanhood  that  led  the  way  toward  social  solidarity. 

As  the  searchlight  of  science  is  turned  from  one 
dark  corner  to  another  of  the  stage  whereon  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  of  the  race  held  session,  these  simple  every¬ 
day  workers  of  the  mother-sex  become  our  familiar 
and  well-beloved  teachers.  They  are  more  and  more 
perceived  to  be  the  real  “prophetesses,”  symbolized 
by  some  religions  as  deities — those  who  in  half-con¬ 
scious  response  to  the  “vast  soul  that  o’er  them 
planned,”  in  the  dark  and  terror  and  suffering  of  the 
earliest  time,  “builded  better  than  they  knew”  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Humanity. 


II 


THE  ANCIENT  AND  THE  MODERN  LADY 

It  is  recorded  that  Alfred  of  England,  the  Good 
and  the  Great,  was  illiterate  until  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  that  he  was  then  incited  to  learning  by  his 
charming  young  stepmother,  Judith,  the  granddaughter 
of  Charlemagne  and  also  of  that  earlier  Judith  who 
was  in  her  day  “the  most  accomplished  woman  in 
France.”  The  pretty  story  runs,  that  the  tactful  step¬ 
mother  showed  the  sons  of  /Ethelwolf,  of  whom  Al¬ 
fred  was  the  youngest,  a  book  of  Saxon  poetry,  beau¬ 
tifully  illuminated,  and  promised  it  as  a  gift  to  the 
one  who  should  earliest  learn  to  read  it.  Whereupon 
Alfred  spoke  first  and  asked  i  “Will  you  really  give 
that  book  to  him  who  can  first  understand  and  repeat 
it?”  At  this,  we  are  told,  his  stepmother  “smiled  with 
satisfaction  and  confirmed  the  promise;  upon  which 
the  boy  took  the  book  from  her  hand  and  “went  to 
his  master  to  read  it  and  in  due  time  brought  it  back 
to  her  and  recited  it.” 

If,  as  Professor  Cook  1  suggests  in  the  preface  to 
his  translation  of  the  epic  fragment —Judith — the 

1  Albert  Stanborough  Cook,  Judith ;  An  Old  English  Epic  Frag¬ 
ment .  y 
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Saxon  poem  promised  as  a  reward  for  learning  to 
read,  was  this  same  heroic  song,  which  in  subtle  com¬ 
pliment  by  its  author  bore  her  name,  we  have  in  this 
incident  of  Alfred’s  stepmother  a  complete  illustration 
of  the  social  value  of  the  lady  at  her  best.  Inspiring 
works  of  genius  by  her  loveliness  and  sympathetic 
appreciation,  lifting  and  sweetening  social  intercourse 
by  the  higher  companionships  of  literature  and  art, 
and  handing  on  the  fruits  of  learning  and  the  gifts 
of  imagination  to  ardent  youth,  the  lady  of  this  type 
is  the  fair  link  between  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  the  race  and  the  social  life  of  cultured  leisure. 

The  lady  is  but  the  woman  of  the  favored  social 
class;  she  is,  however,  more  than  a  member  of  a  special 
class;  she  is  the  earliest  of  womanhood  to  attain  in¬ 
dividuality.  She  is  the  first  person  singular  of  the 
female  sex.  She  begins  her  career  as  a  belle  of  some 
savage  tribe;  some  maiden  of  unusual  beauty  and  at¬ 
tractiveness,  according  to  the  prevailing  standards  of 
her  time  and  place,  wTho  by  the  partiality  of  her  elders 
or  by  her  own  daring  appeal  succeeds  in  getting  herself 
made  a  “favorite,”  and  in  securing  the  service  of  less 
desired  women  to  ease  for  her  the  burden  of  femi¬ 
nine  labor.  She  is  always,  at  first,  young;  generally 
very  young.  The  “old  lady”  cannot  be  found  in  prim¬ 
itive  society,  save  as  she  is  transformed  into  a  priest¬ 
ess  or  a  public  counsellor  in  those  early  forms  of  social 
organization  which  preserve  most  ancient  ideals  of 
sacredness  and  power  along  the  female  line  of  descent. 
She  may  be,  as  in  Chinese  society,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  domestic  concerns,  custodian  of  never-disputed 
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customs,  and  in  a  sense  therefore  the  lady  in  com¬ 
mand.  But  for  the  mass  of  old  women  in  less  ad¬ 
vanced  civilizations  the  fear  of  their  tendency  toward 
“witchcraft,”  the  dislike  of  their  power  as  mothers- 
in-law  and  the  complete  ignorance  of  their  possibilities 
of  social  use,  combine  to  make  them  either  ignored 
or  so  overworked  as  to  destroy  them  prematurely. 

As  law  supersedes  custom,  and  history  grows  out  of 
unwritten  experience,  the  individual  lady  becomes 
more  clearly  one  of  a  class,  with  certain  distinctive 
caste  markings.  The  power  of  the  individual,  even  in 
the  restricted  sense  possible  to  women  of  any  era,  is 
always  manifested  by  the  lady;  but  when  she  is  no 
longer  a  rare  exception  and  becomes  one  of  many,  her 
place  and  function  are  fixed,  as  in  classic  civilization. 
The  Roman  matron,  at  the  head  of  her  household, 
pure  and  high-minded,  bred  in  a  rigid  puritanism  that 
forbade  frivolity  and  selfishness  in  women,  comrade 
of  her  husband  and  his  men-friends,  dignified  by  cer¬ 
tain  noble  relations  to  the  State,  and  in  later  times  win¬ 
ning  great  freedom  of  thought  and  movement,  strong 
legal  protection  and  economic  power,  is  one  type.  The 
Greek  wife,  secluded  within  her  home  walls  and  a 
perpetual  minor,  unlearned  and  unfree,  with  whatever 
feeble  “influence”  she  might  have  gained  through  her 
husband’s  affection  largely  neutralized  by  the  brilliant 
women  outside  the  family  bond  who  alone  shared  the 
intellectual  life  of  her  country,  is  another  type.  The 
Greek  wife,  however,  2  “distinguished  chiefly,”  as  has 
been  well  said,  “by  the  number  of  things  she  might 
3  Emily  J.  Putnam,  The  Lady. 
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not  do,”  was  a  lady  only  in  the  strictly  economic  sense 
of  one  who  has  slaves  and  servants  to  wait  upon  her; 
she  never  attained  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  the 
privileged  class  of  women.  The  Feudal  lady,  although 
busy  with  many  cares  and  much  restricted  in  law  and 
custom,  yet  had  a  recognized  place  of  social  command, 
especially  during  the  long  absences  of  the  lord  of  the 
castle  in  his  wars  and  his  pleasures;  and  her  powder 
over  “her  set,”  and  over  the  dependants  of  her  house, 
was  of  the  strongest.  She  was  able  to  surround  her¬ 
self  with  a  home  atmosphere  of  her  own  choosing  and 
with  a  crowd  of  artists,  singers,  writers  and  courtiers 
who  were  my  lady’s  knights,  rather  than  my  lord’s 
vassals.  The  lady  of  the  manor  house,  again,  friend 
of  churchmen  and  intimate  of  statesmen,  made  it  clear 
amid  the  changing  life  of  the  Renaissance  and  at  the 
beginning  of  modern  civilization  that  although  man 
may  be  the  “master”  of  the  house,  woman  is  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  its  functions.  He  may  and  still  does  rule  all 
the  conditions  of  vital  existence,  but  she  controls  the 
realm  of  conventional  society  in  its  ethics,  its  aesthetics, 
and  its  manifold  customs. 

In  any  case,  in  near  or  remote  times,  the  lady  stands 
on  a  pedestal  above  the  common  life  in  privilege  and 
protection,  raised  to  distinction  of  personal  outline 
and  individual  opportunity  either  by  slave  laborers  or 
serving  attendants  or  at  least  by  mechanisms  that  les¬ 
sen  her  work  for  self  or  for  family.  She  is  placed  and 
sustained  there,  for  the  most  part,  by  some  one  man  or 
some  small  class  of  men  of  power  and  wealth.  In 
early  times  she  owes  her  escape  from  that  complete 
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subordination  of  personal  wish  to  family  obligation 
that  marks  the  lot  of  the  mass  of  women,  to  her  per¬ 
sonal  charms,  physical  or  mental,  and  to  her  good 
fortune  in  securing  the  kind  of  husband  who  can  afford 
and  appreciate  a  lady  for  a  wife.  As  family  autonomy 
becomes  more  strictly  outlined  in  historic  periods,  as 
the  patriarchal  system,  whether  more  or  less  perfect 
in  form,  develops  “noble  blood,”  as  the  growth  of 
private  property  gives  special  power  to  the  strong  and 
the  favored,  she  becomes  able  to  inherit  “in  her  own 
right”  the  chance  to  stand  upon  this  pedestal  and  to 
attain  this  opportunity.  As,  for  example,  this  same 
Judith,  wife  of  iEthelwolf,  was  accounted  “noble”  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage  and  afterward  sat  upon  an  equal 
throne  beside  her  royal  husband. 

The  lady  then,  as  daughter,  wife  or  mother,  is  in 
a  social  position  elevated  above  the  common  life  and 
can  therefore  begin  to  show  special  gifts  of  quality 
or  faculty,  although  in  a  limited,  “feminine”  field  of 
thought  and  action.  She  may,  as  a  primary  distinc¬ 
tion,  differ  in  her  way  of  life  from  the  unmitigated  use¬ 
fulness  demanded  of  the  mass  of  her  sex.  She  can 
have  things  done  for  her  instead  of  always  doing 
things  for  others.  She  may  therefore  have  some 
leisure  to  learn,  and  still  more  important,  some  chance 
to  find  out  what  she  would  like  to  be  and  to  do  on 
her  own  account.  She  can  thus  begin  to  develop  that 
“infinite  variety”  in  womanliness  which  is  the  basis 
of  selective  love.  She  can  begin  to  make  conscious  and 
to  attach  to  herself  that  idealism  in  man  of  which  she 
is  destined  to  become  the  custodian  and  guide.  She 
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can  lead  the  way  toward  that  “play  activity”  of  sex- 
attraction  which  gives  the  delicate  touch  of  romance 
to  the  mating  of  men  and  women.  She  can,  when  risen 
to  full  self-consciousness,  realize  in  sensitive  tempera¬ 
mental  reaction  to  the  Time-Spirit  of  her  day  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  intellectual  life  of  man;  even  when  still 
forbidden  to  share  his  formal  learning.  She  can  thus 
draw  great  and  wise  men  to  her  intimate  companion¬ 
ship  by  an  appreciation  untroubled  by  desire  for  self- 
expression.  In  this  way  she  may  become  the  special 
providence  of  artists  and  men  of  talent,  inspire  works 
of  genius,  and,  incidentally,  keep  genius  from  starving 
to  death  before  it  has  “verified  its  credentials.”  She 
can  incite  to  noblest  devotion  to  the  State  and  stimulate 
activity  to  ends  of  personal  and  domestic,  even  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  civic,  beauty.  Emerson  says:  “Women 
stimulate  production  and  finish  literature  and  art  in 
conversation.”  He  means  here,  of  course,  the  lady 
of  the  cultured  circles  of  society,  and  she  has  often 
become  all  that  this  implies. 

It  took  the  lady  a  long  time  to  emerge  from  the  in¬ 
distinguishable  mass  of  merely  useful  womanhood. 
The  “gentleman,”  in  the  sense  of  a  man  who  is  served 
by  slave,  vassal  or  inferior  of  some  sort  and  who  can 
order  others  to  relieve  him  of  disagreeable  tasks,  ar¬ 
rived  first;  and  naturally,  since  he  so  early  secured 
the  constant  service  of  woman,  as  the  first  slave,  before 
he  could  settle  down  sufficiently  to  tame  for  servitude 
his  alien  captives  or  his  own  weaker  brethren.  The 
degraded  condition  of  the  high-caste  Hindoo  wife  to¬ 
day  shows  how  far  the  men  of  a  race  can  go  toward 
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superior  intellectual  life,  refinement  of  taste,  high 
breeding  in  manners,  freedom  in  choice  of  occupation, 
and  the  capacity  for  noble  friendships  among  their 
own  sex,  and  yet  leave  their  women  behind  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  ignorance  and  domestic  servitude. 

Not  until  some  women  were  raised  above  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  unremitting  drudgery,  not  until  some  wives 
were  chosen  for  other  than  purely  economic  reasons 
or  even  those  of  family  inheritance,  could  the  lady  ap¬ 
pear.  Not  until  the  ideal  of  desirable  womanhood  in¬ 
cluded  some  sense  of  a  social  return  from  her  leisure, 
and  some  perception  of  the  advantage  to  man  of  shar¬ 
ing  his  pleasures  with  woman,  could  the  class  of  the 
lady  evolve.  As  members  of  such  a  class  the  lady  has 
shown  the  special  traits  and  functions  of  her  order 
with  well-defined  outline.  Certain  things  she  must 
never  do;  certain  others  she  must  always  do;  and  cer¬ 
tain  others  she  may  attempt  or  should  if  possible  ac¬ 
complish — quite  in  the  same  fashion  as  other  classes 
in  society  have  been  differentiated. 

First,  then,  the  lady  must  not  work  at  the  forms  of 
labor  demanded  of  the  rest  of  her  sex.  At  least  she 
must  not  do  so  while  the  rules  and  practice  of  lady¬ 
hood  are  forming.  After  her  social  status  is  secure, 
and  the  ideal  of  the  lady  contains  a  character  content 
as  well  as  an  economic  differentiation,  she  may  do 
many  unusual  things,  and  not  imperil  her  caste.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  “climbers,”  she  must  obey  conven¬ 
tional  taboo  to  the  letter  while  winning  her  prominence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lady  must  be  as  responsible  for 
the  comfort  of  her  family  by  securing  it  through  the 
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manual  labor  of  others  as  the  common  run  of  women 
through  their  own  effort.  She  must  efficiently  oversee 
and  direct  her  slaves  or  servants  to  the  required  ends 
of  family  comfort  and  well-being  at  whatever  personal 
cost.  The  fundamental  definition  of  lady  still  stands 
as  “a  woman  at  the  head  of  a  household.”  Second, 
the  lady  must  not  earn  money;  she  must  not  be  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  any  values  not  included  in  domestic  and  so¬ 
cial  occupations  as  outlined  in  the  “theory  of  the 
leisure  class.”  No  one  has  ever  been  disturbed,  it 
would  seem,  at  the  actual  overwork  of  women;  either 
of  the  multitude  or  of  a  special  class.  The  lady  may 
properly  labor  to  nervous  prostration  in  superintend¬ 
ing  incompetent  or  too  numerous  helpers  in  a  too  elab¬ 
orate  scheme  of  life;  but  she  must  not  use  power  to¬ 
ward  “self-support”  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that 
phrase.  To  become  a  wage-earner,  or  acquire  a  sal¬ 
ary,  even  at  congenial  and  comparatively  easy  work, 
has  until  very  lately  broken  the  caste  of  the  lady.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  may  and  should  do  all  kinds  of 
work  that  call  for  leisurely  accomplishment  and  de¬ 
mand  only  personal  or  friendly  standards  of  excellence. 
Fine  needlework;  decorative  weaving;  “arts  and 
crafts”  in  reminiscent  play-work;  illuminating  or  bind¬ 
ing  books  that  only  wealth  can  own  or  preserve;  pre¬ 
paring  for  and  managing  the  often  arduous  duties  of 
the  salon  or  the  drawing-room;  “entertaining,”  not 
only  intimate  friends,  but  in  the  stately  and  formal 
commerce  of  society;  all  these  things  belong  to  her  as 
by  common  consent. 

She  is  also  associated  with  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
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and  flowers  in  the  garden  which  forms  her  appropriate 
out-of-door  setting,  and  the  love  and  service  of  tamed 
beasts  are  hers  at  command.  She  is  close-linked  with 
many  forms  of  recreation  and  she  may  rightfully  ex¬ 
haust  herself  in  play  activity,  but  not  as  a  professional 
worker.  Men,  as  well  as  women,  have  so  emphasized 
this  point — that  the  lady  must  not  earn  money  or  do 
things  that  servants  do — that  various  customs,  like 
the  foot-binding  of  the  Chinese  women,  have  been 
adopted,  which  forcibly  prevent  the  lady  from  being 
improperly  useful.  The  reason  for  this  on  the  part 
of  men,  as  has  been  often  shown,  is  their  desire  to 
demonstrate  their  wealth  and  power  by  having  in  the 
family  idle,  or  seemingly  idle  women,  to  “show  off,” 
while  they  retain  for  themselves  the  really  interesting 
and  important  activities.  The  other  fact,  however, 
that  women’s  energy  estopped  from  old  paths  of  labor 
always  has  found  and  always  will  find  for  itself  other 
channels  of  activity,  is  less  often  noted.  And  the 
more  important  fact  that  the  self-found  ways  of  in¬ 
terest  and  effort  which  have  been  used  by  the  lady 
have  potential  social  value  as  well  as  a  possible  social 
danger,  has  still  less  often  been  demonstrated. 

What  are  the  main  forms  of  activity  which  the  lady 
has  developed  and  made  peculiarly  her  own? 

In  the  first  place,  women  of  leisure  and  social  com¬ 
mand  have  quite  universally  displayed  a  seemingly 
natural  tendency  toward  the  refinement  of  manners 
and  the  elaboration  of  a  social  code.  This  code  tends 
to  become  as  exact  and  binding  for  domestic  and  recre¬ 
ative  life  as  laws  and  military  rule  for  business  and 
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statecraft.  The  social  dangers  inhering  in  this  activ¬ 
ity  of  highly  placed  women  are  plainly  to  be  seen.  The 
conventional  code  often  leads  to  extremes  of  conserva¬ 
tism,  to  superficial  ethics  divorced  from  the  common 
life  and  to  the  substitution  of  canons  of  taste  for  laws 
of  morality.  The  results  have  often  made  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  domestic  and  “society”  standards  upon  the 
larger  life  of  education,  religion,  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  hurtful  to  human  growth.  The  lady  has  al¬ 
ways  tended  too  much  toward  confounding  pleasant 
manners  with  good  character;  and  to  confusing  with 
ethical  values  of  the  vital  sort,  those  expressions  of 
refinement  and  culture  in  dress,  modes  of  politeness, 
easy  command  of  the  elegant  in  personal  accomplish¬ 
ment,  which  it  has  been  her  main  business  to  secure. 
Many  women’s  colleges,  and  some  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions,  to-day  show  this  tendency  toward  the  small  and 
superficial  in  moral  judgment  as  a  result  of  the  “se¬ 
questration  of  the  feminine  intellect.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  larger  social  value  of  regulated,  gentle, 
thought-suggestive,  artistic  and  cultural  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women,  age  and  youth,  is  definite  and 
important.  In  the  miscellaneous  population  of  our 
own  country  it  is  coming  to  assume  primary  importance 
as  the  most  difficult  of  social  conditions  to  maintain. 
The  modern  tendency  toward  social  progress  is  strik¬ 
ingly  toward  greater  variety  of  relationship  and  asso¬ 
ciated  effort  among  an  increasingly  diversified  civic 
and  national  group.  To-day,  therefore,  especially  in 
the  United  States,  we  have  the  greatest  need  for  ex¬ 
pert  guidance  along  most  intricate  social  ways  in  car- 
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rying  out  collective  regulations  for  the  common  good. 

The  tendency  of  man,  outside  of  his  noble  personal 
friendships  with  his  chosen  few,  has  always  been,  and 
in  general  still  is,  toward  a  free  and  easy  manner  with 
the  crowd  when  “off  duty,”  which  often  degenerates 
into  coarseness  or  curtness;  while  in  serious  relation¬ 
ships  he  tends  as  surely  toward  the  positions  of  chief 
and  subordinate.  Both  of  these  masculine  tendencies 
result  in  extreme  clumsiness  in  the  adjustment  of  de¬ 
tails  of  fraternal  action  in  the  mass.  This  is  shown 
with  painful  clearness  in  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
making  democracy  “work.”  What  Ambassador  Bryce 
justly  called  our  “administrative  awkwardness”  keeps 
our  technique  of  political  advance  woefully  behind 
our  accepted  ideals.  The  average  man,  although 
a  “good  mixer”  on  the  surface  of  things,  has  so  far 
not  attained  the  golden  mean  between  command  and 
intimacy  in  the  more  diffused  but  important  social 
concerns.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
man.  He  is  not  able  to  play  the  game  of  life  “like 
a  gentleman”  except  with  his  special  cronies.  Social 
democracy  will  demand  of  us  all  the  manners  of  the 
noble  of  France,  combined  with  the  morals  of  the 
broader-minded  puritan,  and  the  skill  of  the  great 
lady  in  keeping  everyone  in  good  humor.  For  social 
democracy,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  means  a  way 
of  life  which  will  include  in  social  control,  social  ad¬ 
justment  and  social  provision  a  thousand  things  now 
left  to  private  arrangement  or  neglect.  If,  as  Bage- 
hot  says,  “The  ages  of  despotism  were  needed  to  set 
the  mould  of  civilization,” — our  present  civilization  of 
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modified  aristocracy  with  its  coarse-fibred  and  partial 
political  control — may  it  not  be  that  the  ages  of  con¬ 
ventional  training  in  the  artistic  blending  of  personali¬ 
ties  in  polite  society  will  presently  justify  themselves? 

Woman’s  share  in  social  culture,  as  the  lady  who 
can  command  courteous  treatment,  as  the  creator  of 
a  group  atmosphere  in  which  all  must  show  their  best 
and  none  must  browTbeat  or  bore  another,  as  mistress 
of  the  art  of  bringing  useful  and  pleasant  things  to 
pass  without  friction  and  by  the  appeal  of  gentleness 
and  good  cheer,  is  surely  not  a  small  one.  If,  as  we 
now  think,  the  gifts  of  economic  mastery  and  political 
control  are  to  be  tempered  more  and  more  by  consid¬ 
eration,  sympathy  and  mutual  aid  to  ends  of  univer¬ 
sal  sharing  of  best  things,  the  lady’s  “diamond  edi¬ 
tion”  object-lessons  may  well  be  copied  in  the  large. 
The  lady  herself,  however,  will  have  to  outgrow  her 
narrow  prejudices  and  her  caste  distinctions  if  she 
is  to  take  part  in  the  process.  Meanwhile,  the  gentle 
breeding  and  orderly  behavior  which  the  lady  displays 
and  secures,  her  special  sphere  in  which  there  is  no 
coarse  familiarity  and  no  churlish  avoidance,  provide 
at  least  one  small  spot  in  the  social  organism  in  which 
compulsion  becomes  attraction  and  thought  flowers  to 
imagination  and  the  commonplace  itself  becomes  the 
rich  soil  of  fair  and  happy  living.  In  so  far  as  the 
elaboration  of  a  social  code,  and  the  “morality  of  per¬ 
sonal  habits,”  and  the  attention  to  details  of  indi¬ 
vidual  adjustment  have  concerned  themselves  with 
normal  forms  of  family  life,  and  with  cultural  recre¬ 
ation,  they  have  already  enriched  the  larger  social 
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life.  If  the  socialization  of  political  and  economic 
fields  is  to  be  extended,  it  must  require  an  enlarged 
use  of  the  same  art  of  living. 

In  the  second  place,  the  lady  has  succeeded  in  spir¬ 
itualizing  sex-attraction.  “Man  does  the  courting,” 
says  Professor  3  Thomas,  “but  woman  controls  the 
process.”  The  lady  began  early  in  her  career  to  con¬ 
trol  the  process  to  ends  of  romance,  of  intellectual 
stimulus,  of  refined  pleasure  that  made  appeal  to  some¬ 
thing  higher  in  man  than  the  merely  physical.  Chiv¬ 
alry  was  the  formalized  and  fantastic  expression  of 
the  lady  s  assumption  of  control  of  the  process  of 
courting.  It  was  but  a  side-issue,  it  is  true,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  human  mating.  It  divorced  “true  love”  from 
marriage.  In  chivalry,  and  the  reign  of  the  lady’s 
chosen  “courteous  love,”  the  husband  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  lover.  How  could  he  be,  when  he 
chose  the  wife  solely  for  State  or  family  or  property 
reasons?  The  lady’s  knight,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
never  mix  the  gold  of  his  unselfish  devotion  with  the 
alloy  of  fleshly  desire.  Such  an  artificial  separation 
of  courtship  and  love  from  marriage  and  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  home  could,  of  course,  have  but  a  brief  career 
of  influence.  But,  like  the  doll-play  of  the  girl-child 
that  piophesies  motherhoods  function  with  amusing 
variations,  so  chivalry  showed,  even  in  its  extrava¬ 
gances,  the  way  women  meant  their  lovers  should 
come  to  feel.  Women  thus  wrought  upon  the  only 
malleable  masculine  material  the  rude  times  afforded — 
the  gentler  scribes  and  clergy,  teachers  and  artist-folk, 

8W.  J.  Thomas,  Sex  and  Society . 
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who  served  the  social  needs  of  the  castle.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Professor  Thomas  that  4  “Chivalry,  chap- 
eronage  and  modern  convention  are  the  persistence  of 
the  old  race-habit  of  contempt  for  women  and  of  their 
intellectual  sequestration.”  Many  elements  in  these 
forms  of  treatment  of  women  are  such  survivals  of  sex- 
aversion  and  contempt;  but  in  chivalry,  whatever  else 
was  involved,  woman  “broke  her  taboo”  in  respect  to 
real  comradeship  with  a  selected  class  of  men.  The 
master  of  the  house,  absorbed  in  hunting,  fighting, 
drinking  and  the  game  of  class  politics,  might  despise 
the  sort  of  man  the  lady  used  for  doorway,  as  it  were, 
into  the  masculine  civilization  from  which  she  had  been 
so  long  excluded:  but  our  age  does  not  despise,  it  hon¬ 
ors  such.  The  intellectual  sequestration  of  woman  be¬ 
gan  to  open  outward  toward  freedom  and  opportunity 
when  in  the  early  days  of  our  civilization  the  great 
families  taught  the  boy — “Richt  well  to  back  a  steed,” 
the  girl — “As  well  to  write  and  read.” 

In  the  third  place,  as  has  been  already  noted,  it 
is  always  the  lady  in  every  epoch  in  which  she  has  ap¬ 
peared,  who  has  helped  the  man  of  wealth  to  become 
the  discriminating  patron  of  art  and  science,  and  on 
her  own  initiative  has  advanced  the  cause  of  learning. 
Moreover,  as  arbiter  of  taste  she  has  largely  deter¬ 
mined  many  forms  of  thought-expression  her  time  has 
cherished.  As  chief  “consumer”  of  luxuries  and  de- 
finer  of  “necessary  comforts”  she  has  largely  directed 
the  course  of  craft  and  manufacture.  As  specifically 
the  purchasing  member  of  the  household  firm  she  has 

4  W.  J.  Thomas,  Sex  and  Society. 
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led  the  way  (often  disastrously  it  must  be  confessed) 
in  all  changes  of  fashion  and  in  all  popularizing  of 
the  canons  of  the  studio.  In  the  sphere  of  the  recrea¬ 
tive  vocations  she  has  clearly  dominated  social  stand¬ 
ards.  Her  practical  genius,  however  (her  certificate 
of  membership  in  her  sex-guild),  that  unerring  trend 
of  the  woman-nature  toward  that  which  directly  con¬ 
cerns  the  well-being  of  individuals  now  living,  has  at 
once  restricted  and  intensified  the  lady’s  power  of  in¬ 
tellectual  stimulus.  She  has  shown  scant  welcome  for 
“naked  thought,”  for  the  impersonally,  ideally  remote. 
Not  infrequently,  like  the  Rosamond  pictured  with 
such  master-strokes  by  George  Eliot,  she  has  hung  the 
burden  of  her  selfish  exactions  about  the  neck  of  men, 
to  strangle  their  highest  ambitions.  Oftener,  however, 
such  is  her  genius  for  sympathetic  appreciation,  she 
has  nourished  in  man  a  sort  of  greatness  foreign  to 
her  own  sex-development,  as  embodied  in  one  beloved 
friend  whose  personality  she  has  understood  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  his  thought.  The  woman-friendships  of 
great  men  have  passed  into  biography,  as  a  distinct 
social  phenomenon;  and  the  lady  has  often  in  such  re¬ 
lationship  become  the  mother  of  ideas,  the  stimulant 
to  heroic  effort,  the  inspirer  of  masterpieces  treasured 
by  the  world.  Tennyson  makes  King  Arthur  say: 

“I  know  of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid; 

Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 

But  teach  high  thought  and  the  desire  of  fame, 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man.” 
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This  is  true;  but  perhaps  a  still  more  subtle  master 
is  that  diffused  and  less  personal  influence  of  the  “ever 
womanly,55  shown  often  by  the  older  woman  the  youth 
may  never  dare  wish  to  possess,  who  challenges  his  ut¬ 
most  height  of  being  at  every  meeting-point  of  sym¬ 
pathy. 

So  far  as  the  lady  has  embodied  this  “ever  wom¬ 
anly,55  and  she  has  often  embodied  it  in  all-embracing 
appreciation  and  in  all-prevailing  charm,  her  past  is 
secure.  The  women  “to  know  whom  is  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation”  have  been  socially  worth  their  keep,  whatever 
agency  has  settled  the  bills ! 

The  lady  has  now,  however,  fallen  upon  evil  times. 
She  is  being  pelted  with  bad  names,  the  commonest 
and  most  stinging  the  epithet  “parasite.55  And  as  she 
receives  the  blows  of  harsh  criticism  she  is  unable  to 
preserve  the  splendid  composure  of  Marie  Antoinette 
among  the  rabble  of  the  revolutionists,  since  she  is 
no  longer  sustained  by  inner  conviction  of  her  own  su¬ 
periority.  She  often  apologizes  for  herself,  a  sure 
confession  of  weakening  self-esteem.  Sometimes  she 
confesses  her  unreality  and  seeks  to  transform  herself 
to  other  patterns  of  womanly  excellence. 

It  is  worth  while,  nevertheless  (as  always  when 
brickbats  or  harsh  words  are  being  thrown  around), 
to  examine  more  carefully  than  is  the  current  custom, 
into  the  real  significance  of  the  modern  indictment  of 
the  lady.  True,  she  toils  not,  neither  does  she  spin, 
and  “Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed55  like 
some  of  her!  But  is  she  grown  not  only  obsolete  but 
harmful  ? 
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Olive  Schreiner  gives  a  deadly  grading  of  woman¬ 
hood  from  the  worth-while  to  the  socially  injurious. 
At  the  head  stands  the  woman  who  “bears  children 
and  at  the  same  time  labors  in  productive  ways.”  Next 
comes  the  woman  who  bears  children  and  personally 
superintends  their  care  and  her  home,  but  depends 
upon  the  man  or  men  of  the  household  for  her  own 
pecuniary  support.  Third  comes  the  woman  who 
neither  usefully  labors  nor  bears  children,  but  depends 
upon  her  husband  for  the  material  basis  of  life  and 
gives  him  only  a  “sex-equivalent.”  At  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  and  not  far  from  the  third  in  her  estimation, 
Olive  Schreiner  puts  the  prostitute  who  earns  her  living 
frankly  by  the  sale  of  her  body.  The  argument  that 
makes  the  author  of  W oinan  and  Labor  declare  the 
fine  lady”  to  be  “the  most  deadly  microbe  which  can 
make  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of  any  social  or¬ 
ganism,”  although  well  known,  must  be  reiterated  if 
serious  attempt  be  made  to  answer  the  question:  Is 
the  non-earning  woman  a  parasite?  Women  in  the 
early  days  worked  productively,  had  a  recognized 
market-value,  and  also  bore  children  and  personally 
cared  for  them.  As  man  has  taken  over  from  do¬ 
mestic  crafts  into  shop  and  factory  the  industries  that 
women  founded  they  have  lost  the  chance  to  do  their 
old  work  in  the  old  ways.  They  must  therefore  labor 
in  new  fashion  or  sink  into  uselessness.  Women  of 
a  selected  class,  by  the  use  of  slaves  and  servants  have 
become  inactive,  the  mere  recipients  of  values,  no 
longer  creators  but  “feeding  on  unearned  wealth.” 
This  hurts  their  nature  and  debases  the  social  fabric. 
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If  a  woman  does  no  labor  in  her  home  which  could 
properly  make  her  self-supporting  outside  that  home 
she  is  in  duty  bound  to  do  something  outside  her  home 
to  justify  her  claim  to  support.  The  special  social 
danger  now  apprehended  by  those  who  sum  up  the 
above  indictments  of  the  lady,  is  the  possibility  in 
modern  times  of  having  so  many  of  her.  In  old  times 
only  a  few  at  the  top  of  favoring  circumstance  could 
be  supported  by  the  labor  of  men.  Now  the  great 
middle  class  may  successfully  ape  the  fashions  of  nobil¬ 
ity,  and  even  the  poor  may  imitate  the  customs  that 
keep  the  married  woman  at  least  from  entering  “gain¬ 
ful  occupations.”  Thus  parasitism  may  spread  to  the 
very  paupers !  Thus  proceeds  the  argument  of  Olive 
Schreiner. 

Mrs.  Perkins  Gilman  5  outlines  the  way  out  of  this 
social  danger  to  be  a  wholesale  movement  of  women 
into  man’s  specialized  industrial  order,  each  woman  to 
do  for  pay,  whether  single  or  married,  with  or  without 
children,  some  work  she  has  learned  to  do  well;  with 
women  teachers,  nurses,  caretakers,  and  all  whose  spe¬ 
cialties  cover  the  home  needs  of  children,  housekeeping 
and  the  rest — to  enable  all  women  to  make  marriage 
and  maternity  an  incident  of  experience  rather  than 
a  vocation  giving  material  support.  Ellen  Key,6  on  the 
opposite  side,  calls  earnestly  to  women  that  they  are 
on  the  wrong  track  even  in  the  present  movement  to¬ 
ward  specialization  of  this  sort.  She  would  have 
women  not  only  face  the  lessening  supply  of  domestic 

5  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Woman  and  Economics. 

0  Ellen  Key,  The  Century  of  the  Child. 
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servants  with  composure  but  dismiss  such  as  they  have, 
and  all  mothers  and  intimate  women  relatives  of  moth¬ 
ers,  live  for  and  with  their  children  and  kindred.  She 
would  make  far  more  rather  than  less  of  maternity 
and  family  obligation  and  by  the  simple  life  within  a 
home  as  complete  as  possible  in  itself,  make  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  personality,  fine,  strong,  effective,  pro¬ 
gressive,  the  only  vocation  of  the  average  woman. 
She  would,  however,  make  permanent  place  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  exceptional  woman,  born  a  specialist, 
to  “burgeon  out  her  powers”;  and  she  would  make 
teachers  and  nurses  “mothers-at-large.” 

Somewhere  between  these  extremes  may  lie  the 
golden  mean  of  wise  decisions.  But,  meanwhile,  is  it 
true  that  the  lady  of  to-day,  who  is  cared  for  by  her 
husband  without  hard  labor  either  within  or  without 
the  home,  or  who  has  inherited  wealth  that  gives  her 
problems  of  expenditure  rather  than  of  acquisition,  is 
but  a  parasite?  If  she  is  married  and  bears  and  cares 
well  for  children,  and  makes  a  true  home,  she  cannot 
be  idle  and  must  often  work  hard.  If  she  has  not 
married  and  has  taken  on  some  life-interest,  intellec¬ 
tual,  artistic,  social,  she  is  still  employed;  but  perhaps 
in  neither  case  in  a  manner  that  would  make  her  easily 
or  surely  self-supporting.  Does  that  fact  alone  make 
her  a  parasite?  Nay,  her  social  usefulness  or  harm¬ 
fulness  depends  upon  the  kind  of  person  she  is  rather 
than  upon  the  definiteness  of  her  economic  status. 
“Clear  your  minds  of  cant,”  says  Dr.  Johnson;  and 
the  admonition  is  useful,  whether  the  cant  in  question 
be  the  religious,  the  political  or  the  economic.  To-day 
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we  are  deafened  by  the  economic  cant,  the  translation 
in  strident  tones  of  all  values  into  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  When  a  sociologist  talks  about  a  “thousand- 
dollar  man”  or  a  “three-thousand-dollar  man,”  he  is 
talking  as  one  who  would  measure  a  sunset  by  a  rail¬ 
road  track.  Using  adequate  human  standards,  a  very 
great  man  may  never  be  able  to  earn  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year,  and  a  very  small  one  or  very  dangerous 
one  may  capture  his  millions.  The  lady,  therefore, 
should  not  be  overcome  with  shame  by  epithets  which 
deal  only  with  commercial  budgets.  It  may  even  fall 
to  her  lot  to  make  the  last  stand  against  the  over¬ 
emphasis  of  our  adolescent  social  science  upon  the 
“pay  envelope”!  If  so,  success  to  her! 

The  vital  element  in  the  modern  criticism  of  the 
lady,  and  one  which  should  be  heeded  with  tragic 
earnestness,  is  that  which  calls  attention  to  the  wrong 
side  of  womanhood;  the  sinister  aspects  of  a  really  idle 
class  of  women  debauched  and  coarsened  by  vulgar 
luxury.  When  Professor  Ferrero7  shows  us  histori¬ 
cally  the  “abuses  of  liberty”  of  which  privileged 
woman  has  been  guilty,  abuses  “greater  than  those  of 
man  because  she  exercises  more  power  over  him  than 
he  over  her,”  and  also  “because  in  the  wealthier  classes 
she  is  freer  from  the  political  and  economic  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  bind  the  man,”  so  that  she  can  “easier 
forget  her  duty  toward  the  race” — we  see  the  danger 
that  now  besets  the  lady  of  our  civilization,  and 
through  her,  the  race. 

There  are  three  dominant  tendencies  of  expression 

7  G.  Ferrero,  The  Women  of  the  Caesars. 
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which  the  lady  has  shown.  One,  that  of  the  specially 
gifted,  toward  individual  and  creative  work.  This 
cannot  now  be  discussed.  It  belongs  to  a  separate 
study.  Of  the  other  two,  the  tendency  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ferrero  has  so  searchingly  revealed,  is  that  to¬ 
ward  the  selfish  exploitation  of  man  and  of  all  social 
agencies,  even  of  the  friends  who  love  her  best,  for  her 
own  selfish,  voluptuous,  irresponsible  pleasure.  The 
qualities  which  base  or  ignorant  or  pleasure-seeking 
men  have  bred  in  her  for  their  own  gratification, 
grown  monstrous  in  independent  social  power,  at  last 
endanger  the  very  institutions  man  most  highly  values. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  lady  has  flowered 
out  of  the  soil  of  unselfish  service  of  her  kind;  that 
mother-nature  which  common  womanhood  expresses. 
If  she  rashly  and  wickedly  strives  to  draw  her  life- 
force  through  the  air  of  wanton  coquetry  from  the  sap 
of  healthier  growths  (like  the  orchid,  beautiful,  fan¬ 
tastic,  but  uncanny),  she  withers  at  the  centre  of  her 
being,  and  becomes  a  parasite  indeed.  That  the  sud¬ 
denly  acquired  luxury  of  undisciplined  classes,  that  the 
brazen  domination  of  wealth  in  our  American  life, 
tend  to  produce  among  us  women  of  the  lady  rank, 
and  their  pitiful  imitators  among  the  ignorant  poor, 
who  ignore  every  duty  and  outrage  every  womanly 
ideal,  is  terribly  true.  They  are,  so  far  as  they  exist, 
the  most  tragic  force  for  social  friction  and  national 
disintegration  in  American  society.  It  is  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  social  dangers  inhering  in  a  woman¬ 
hood  thus  debauched  by  selfishness,  greed  and  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  as  the  business  of  life,  that  the 
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leaders  of  thought  among  women  should  chiefly  ad¬ 
dress  themselves.  This  is  more  vital  than  the  imme¬ 
diate  settlement  of  the  intricate  problems  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  position  of  the  married  woman  with  children. 

And  to  this  end  such  leaders  should  refuse  to  accept 
financial  values,  especially  such  as  are  reckoned  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  market-price  of  labor,  as  the  only 
classification  of  the  useful  or  the  useless  in  woman¬ 
hood.  The  revolution  in  woman’s  work  caused  by  the 
vast  industrial  changes  of  the  last  century  do  indeed 
make  necessary  radical  readjustments  in  her  economic 
life.  Only  the  childish  fear  to  attempt  the  full  solu¬ 
tion  of  difficult  problems.  Hence  all  thanks  are  due 
to  those  women  who  are  bravely  thinking  their  own 
preferred  solutions  through  to  logical  ends;  whether 
they  are  ranged  with  Mrs.  Gilman’s  piquant  audacity 
of  wholesale  settlements  on  a  new  basis,  or  with  Ellen 
Key’s  ponderous  and  solemn  moral  appeal  for  a  re¬ 
birth  of  the  oldest  in  the  newest  womanhood.  Nothing 
is  out  of  place  in  discussion  of  the  unavoidable  puzzles 
of  life  and  labor  that  to-day  press  upon  enlightened 
women,  except  bigotry  and  cowardice.  In  this  field  of 
vast  social  changes  and  their  reaction  upon  woman¬ 
hood,  however,  as  in  all  environmental  pressure  upon 
the  individual,  we  all  live  before  we  can  learn  a  rule 
of  living;  and  we  are  taught  what  that  rule  must  be 
by  necessary  experimentation.  Some 

“Motion,  toiling  in  the  gloom, 

Yearning  to  mix  itself  with  life,” 

ordains  our  course.  In  the  sphere  of  character,  how- 
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ever,  the  light  of  purpose  illumines  the  path  we  may 
choose  to  follow.  And  here  the  standards  are  of 
moral  values  and  we  have  as  guide 

“The  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command.” 

The  third  tendency  of  the  lady  in  self-expression, 
and  happily  the  one  that  influences  by  far  the  larger 
company  of  the  privileged  women  of  our  civilization, 
is  that  toward  a  broadening  and  deepening  and  spir¬ 
itualizing  of  the  maternal  function  to  ends  of  vital 
nourishment  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  race.  The 
briefest  recital  of  the  social  service  of  the  lady  in 
modern  times  would  show  beyond  peradventure  how 
much  of  the  sharing  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  race 
is  due  to  her  activity.  This  service  tests  the  value  of 
the  lady;  her  right  to  live  and  to  be  cherished  as  an 
asset  rather  than  a  parasite,  whatever  her  economic 
position.  She  who  feeds  the  best  in  the  larger  life 
(as  humble  mothers  nurse  their  babes  out  of  their 
own  abundant  health)  needs  no  excuse  for  being. 
Said  the  dying  Bunsen  to  his  wife:  “In  thy  face  have 
I  seen  the  Eternal.” 

Said  Dante,  musing  on  his  Beatrice: 

“A  new  intelligence  doth  love  impart 
Which  guides  the  upward  path; 

When  I  behold  in  honor  dight” 

the  lady — 

“Who  doth  shine  in  splendid  light.” 
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Deep  in  the  aspiration  of  humanity  is  implanted 
the  majestic  and  lovely  figure  of  her  who  is  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
No  abuse  of  women,  no  tyranny  of  law  or  custom 
that  degraded  mothers  and  sold  maidens  in  the  market¬ 
place,  could  ever  destroy  that  ideal  of  perfect  woman¬ 
hood.  Literature  and  art  have  brought  it  forth  to 
sight  and  named  it  YV  isdom  and  Justice  and  Purity  and 
Hope  and  Joy  and  Love.  In  such  prophecy  it  is  ap- 
pro\  ed  as  true.  I  he  supreme  social  need,  now  as 
ever,  is  that  living  women  shall  not  violate  that  ideal 
but  help  its  realization.  It  is  the  supreme  gift  of  the 
lady  to  social  culture  that  at  her  best  she  has  drawn 
man  to  her  as  to  a  fair,  divided  excellence"  in  such 
fashion  that  he  has  been  compelled  to  look  above  to 
face  her,  and  thus  has  linked  the  marriage  of  hearts 
t'o  the  up-climbing  of  the  race. 


Ill 
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“There’s  no  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Harris!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  quarrelsome  friend  of  Dickens’  Sairy 
Gamp,  in  her  climax  of  jealousy  of  the  much-vaunted 
but  never-seen  benefactress.  “There  is  no  woman  of 
genius,”  says  de  Goncourt;  “women  of  genius  are  all 
men.”  1  “There  can  never  be  a  woman  of  genius,” 
says  the  author  of  Sex  and  Character y  in  whose  view 
women  are  hardly  human,  although  it  is  the  duty  of 
men  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were. 

This  book,  recently  translated  from  the  German  into 
English  and  already  in  its  third  edition,  is  a  curious 
testimony  to  the  effect  of  prejudice  upon  the  ability 
to  see  facts.  The  author,  strangely  precocious  in  his 
maturity  of  thought  and  style  and  in  his  wide  reach 
of  learning,  yet  betrays  such  an  exaggerated  and  even* 
diseased  adolescence  in  his  sex-antagonism  that  we 
do  not  wonder  that  he  committed  suicide  before  he 
was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  What  de  Goncourt  puts 
into  an  epigram  has  been  laboriously  wrought  out  in 
many  heavy  books.  What  Otto  Weininger  declares, 
with  that  intense  hatred  of  women  which  the  morbid 
ascetic  has  always  shown,  is  asserted  in  more  or  less 

1  Otto  Weininger,  Sex  and  Character. 
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good-natured  argument  by  many  writers.  In  an  Es » 
say  on  the  Character,  the  Manners  and  the  Under¬ 
standing  of  Women  in  Different  Ages f  published  in 
1781,  the  author,  Mons.  Thomas,  gives  it  as  his  belief 
that  women  have  never  reached  and  never  can  reach 
that  “very  height  of  human  nature  from  which  great 
men  have  looked  down  and  examined  nature’s  laws, 
have  showed  to  the  soul  the  source  of  its  ideas,  as¬ 
signed  to  reason  its  bounds,  to  motion  its  laws,  to  the 
universe  its  course;  who  have  created  sciences  and 
aggrandized  the  human  mind  by  cultivating  their 
own.”  Thus  early,  however,  and  most  reasonably, 
Mons.  Thomas  raises  the  question,  fundamental  in 
the  problem  of  woman’s  intellectual  life,  “If  not  one 
woman  has  ever  raised  herself  to  a  level  with  the 
greatest  men,  is  it  the  fault  of  education  or  of  her 
nature?”  Certainly  the  absence  of  women  from  the 
highest-placed  company  of  the  Immortals  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  science  and  art  is  too  obvious  to  be  discussed. 

Plutarch  in  his  account  of  “The  Virtuous  Actions 
of  Women”  gives  recognition  of  their  intellectual  abil¬ 
ity,  but,  moralist  that  he  is,  dwells  most  on  the  high 
degree  of  courage  and  honor  in  his  chosen  examples. 
He,  however,  has  the  insight  to  declare  that  “the  tal¬ 
ents  and  virtues  are  modified  by  circumstances  and 
persons,  but  the  source  is  the  same”;  thus  linking  men 
and  women  together  in  his  company  of  the  great  and 
the  good.  He  and  later  writers  willingly  grant  women 
place  among  the  lesser,  if  not  among  the  supreme, 
geniuses. 

At  the  outstart  of  discussion  of  women’s  intellectual 
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attainments,  it  is  well  to  remember  how  few  are  the 
men  of  first  rank.  Dr.  Clouston,2  in  his  illuminating 
analysis  of  the  “eleven  orders  of  brain,”  gives  the 
average  man  “four-fifths  of  the  whole  of  humanity,” 
while  to  the  great  genius  he  allows  “only  a  few  in  each 
generation.”  To  the  class  of  “marked,  all-round  tal¬ 
ent,”  however,  he  assigns  one-eleventh  part  of  the 
mass  of  mankind,  and  to  “genius  of  the  lesser  rank”  a 
chance  to  appear  at  any  time  in  one  to  every  four  or 
five  hundred  of  the  population.  It  is  in  these  two 
classes,  that  of  the  all-round  talented,  and  that  of  the 
specialized  genius  of  the  secondary  rank,  that  we 
count  up  most  of  the  great  women.  For  example,  of 
the  hundreds  of  religious  sects  which  may  be  listed 
only  a  few  can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  women  as 
founders,  and  none  of  those  is  one  of  the  great  relig¬ 
ions;  but  women  have  assisted  men  in  establishing 
faiths  of  which  they  were  the  first  and  most  important 
disciples — as  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  Apelles 
had  his  prophetess-friend,  Philumene,  to  help  him;  and 
later,  Montanus  his  two  women  assistants,  Priscilla  and 
Maximilla,  who  seem  to  have  impressed  even  Tertul- 
lian  himself  with  their  zeal  and  ability.  In  philosophy 
many  women  appear  of  the  second  and  third  class, 
but  no  one  great  enough  to  found  a  school  of  thought. 
3  In  poetry,  Sappho,  Sulpicia  and  Erinna  lighten  with 
their  suggestion  of  youth  and  beauty  the  massive 
chorus  of  masculine  poets  of  the  ancient  world;  and 

2  Dr.  T.  S.  Clouston,  Unsoundness  of  Mind,  chapter  Orders  of 
Brain. 

3  Compare  Havelock  Ellis,  Man  and  Woman,  chapter  on  The 
Intellectual  Impulse. 
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in  our  own  time  Christina  Rossetti  and  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  and  many  others  wear  their  singing  robes  by  right; 
but,  as  is  often  said,  Dante  and  Shakespeare  have  no 
feminine  counterparts.  In  science,  mathematics  has 
so  far  proved  the  field  of  women’s  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments,  counting  many  eminent  women,  from  Laura 
Bassi,  who  graced  so  well  her  professor’s  chair  in  the 
University  of  Bologna,  to  Miss  Herschel,  whose  work 
was  so  interwoven  with  that  of  her  brother,  that  no 
one  can  know  its  exact  scope  and  value.  The  fame 
of  Mrs.  Somerville  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  is 
secure,  as  is  that  of  Constance  Naden,  so  highly 
praised  by  Herbert  Spencer  as  showing  that  “rare 
union  of  high  philosophic  capacity  with  intense  acqui¬ 
sition,”  and  whose  untimely  death  probably  deprived 
the  world  of  one  of  its  great  expressions  of  feminine 
power.  Sophie  Kowalevsky,  also,  is  accepted  as  a 
master  and  found  her  rightful  place  in  the  professor’s 
chair  in  Stockholm.  In  music  women  have  made  a 
very  poor  showing  in  the  field  of  composition,  but  a 
rich  display  in  interpretation  of  song  and  in  apprecia¬ 
tive  criticism.  In  literature,  to  which  some  deny  the 
distinction  of  art,  but  which  it  is  hard  to  describe  ade¬ 
quately  by  any  other  word,  women  show  better  re¬ 
sults;  in  the  branch  of  letters,  memoirs  and  journals 
excelling  men,  and  in  fiction  now  clearly  leading  the 
van,  with  Marian  Evans  at  the  head  of  the  line.  In 
acting,  a  subsidiary  but  important  art  of  interpretation, 
women  stand  at  the  very  top;  and  in  oratory,  wherever 
and  whenever  allowed  by  custom  to  practise  it,  they 
easily  win  first  place,  in  point  of  numbers  of  gifted 
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public  speakers  now  clearly  excelling  the  masculine 
side  of  the  house.  In  politics  and  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  States  women  have  chief  seats  in  the  Pantheon. 
Surprise  has  repeatedly  been  expressed  by  students  on 
discovering  this  fact,  which  shows  how  little  the  true 
genius  of  common  womanhood  itself  has  as  yet  been 
understood.  In  spite  of  their  legal  subjection  to  men, 
women  have  ruled  and  administered  affairs  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  in  the  smaller  social  groups  since  time  began; 
they  excel  and  have  always  excelled  in  power  to  read 
human  nature,  in  detail-observation  of  facts  and  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  skill  in  making  needed  social  adjust¬ 
ments.  This  power,  “writ  large,”  is  the  power  of  the 
statesman.  Hence  there  is  the  best  of  reasons  in  the 
practical,  social  capacity  of  women,  why  the  great 
queens  of  history  have  compelled  even  the  most  re¬ 
luctant  historians  to  give  them  place  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  political  rulers  and  organizers  of  the  race.  De¬ 
mocracy  has  not  yet  learned  to  use  these  innate  pow¬ 
ers  of  women  to  such  advantage  as  aristocracy  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing.  When  it  does,  the  rudely  broken 
line  of  high  display  of  women’s  political  genius  may 
be  reunited  to  good  effect.  With  this  exception,  and 
some  rare  but  significant  concessions  which  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  called  for  by  such  a  woman  as  Madame 
Curie,  women  are  generally  required  in  respect  to  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  genius  to  echo  the  plaintive 
humility  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  writing  in  1640: 

“Men  can  do  best,  and  women  know  it  well. 

Preeminence  in  each  and  all  is  yours, 

Yet  grant  some  small  acknowledgment  of  ours.” 
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The  failure  of  women  to  produce  genius  of  the  first 
rank  in  most  of  the  supreme  forms  of  human  effort 
has  been  used  to  block  the  way  of  all  women  of  talent 
and  ambition  for  intellectual  achievement  in  a  manner 
that  would  be  amusingly  absurd  were  it  not  so  mon¬ 
strously  unjust  and  socially  harmful.  A  few  ambi¬ 
tious  girls  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
Boston,  the  Athens  of  America,  want  to  go  to  High 
School.  The  Board  of  Education  answers  them,  in 
effect:  Produce  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Plato  and 
you  shall  have  a  chance  to  learn  a  bit  of  mathematics, 
history  and  literature.  A  few  women  of  marked  in¬ 
clination  toward  the  healing  art  want  a  chance  to  study 
in  a  medical  school  and  learn  facts  and  methods  in  a 
hospital.  Go  to !  the  managing  officials  in  substance 
reply:  Where  is  your  great  surgeon;  what  supreme 
contribution  has  any  woman  ever  made  to  our  science? 
A  group  of  earnest  students  beg  admission  to  college 
and  show  good  preparation  gained  by  hard  struggle 
with  adverse  conditions.  You  can’t  come  in,  the  trus¬ 
tees  respond,  until  you  produce  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
Milton.  The  demand  that  women  shall  show  the 
highest  fruit  of  specialized  talent  and  widest  range 
of  learning  before  they  have  had  the  general  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  common-school  education  is  hardly  worthy 
of  the  sex  that  prides  itself  upon  its  logic.  In  point 
of  fact  no  one,  neither  the  man  who  denies  woman  a 
proper  human  soul  nor  the  woman  who  claims  “supe¬ 
riority”  for  her  sex,  can  have  any  actual  basis  for  ac¬ 
curate  answer  to  the  question,  Can  a  woman  become 
a  genius  of  the  first  class?  Nobody  can  know  unless 
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women  in  general  shall  have  equal  opportunity  with 
men  in  education,  in  vocational  choice,  and  in  social 
welcome  of  their  best  intellectual  work  for  a  number 
of  generations.  So  far  women  have  suffered  so  many 
disabilities  in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  in  their 
lack  of  training  in  what  Buckle  calls  “that  preposterous 
system  called  their  education,”  in  their  segregation 
from  all  the  higher  intellectual  comradeship,  in  the 
personal  and  family  and  social  hindrances  to  their  men¬ 
tal  growth  and  expression,  that  not  even  women  them¬ 
selves,  still  less  men,  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  possibilities  of  achievement.  Nothing  therefore 
is  more  foolish  than  to  try  to  decide  a  priori  the  limits 
of  a  woman’s  capacity.  What  we  do  know  is  this,  that 
there  have  been  women  of  talent,  and  even  of  genius 
reaching  near  to  the  upper  circles  of  the  elect;  and 
we  know  also  that  these  women  of  marked  talent  have 
appeared  whenever  and  wherever  women  have  had 
opportunities  of  higher  education  and  have  been  held 
in  esteem  by  men  as  intellectual  companions  as  well  as 
wives  and  manual  workers.  The  connection  between 
these  two  facts  is  obvious. 

Moreover  we  are  to  remember  in  this  era  of  wider 
study  and  more  inclusive  generalization  than  the  past 
has  shown,  that  new  scales  of  value  in  genius  are  being 
slowly  evolved.  Each  critic  and  tabulator  in  the  past 
has  made  his  own  grading  of  human  powers  and  usu¬ 
ally  in  accordance  with  his  own  taste  or  talent.  The 
philosopher  has  put  at  the  head  those  who  have 
wrought  out  systems  of  thought  and  built  a  new  uni¬ 
verse  out  of  the  interior  vision;  the  artist  has  given 
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chief  crown  to  those  whose  creative  power  has  pro¬ 
duced  triumphs  of  the  imagination;  the  scientist  has 
placed  first  those  who  have  discovered  most  of  na¬ 
ture’s  secrets  and  put  her  forces  at  the  service  of  man; 
the  statesman  has  honored  most  highly  those  who 
have  builded  kingdoms  and  organized  society.  It  so 
happens  now  that  we  are  in  need  of  more  detailed  and 
flexible  administrative  genius  than  has  been  consciously 
desired  before,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  lists  of  the  Immortals  wdiich  Time  is  al¬ 
ways  making,  certain  contributions  of  womanhood  to 
social  culture  and  social  readjustment  may  loom  larger 
than  in  the  past.  We  are,  however,  still  under  the 
domination  of  the  philosophic  thinker,  the  pure  scien¬ 
tist  and  the  artist  in  making  the  record  of  genius,  and 
women  have  to  accept  the  conventional  challenges  of 
greatness  as  men  have  made  them. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  not  only 
how  few  are  the  men  of  supreme  genius,  but  also  how 
few  have  been  fortunate  enough  in  their  biographies 
to  get  their  names  on  the  chief  lists  of  the  second  rank. 
Not  all  “inglorious  Miltons”  were  “mute.”  Many 
sang  sweetly  to  their  contemporaries,  but  lacked  voice 
to  echo  down  the  ages.  Doubtless  many  quite  equal 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  yet  lacking  his  Boswell,  received  only 
a  fine  print  recognition  in  a  biographical  dictionary. 
Women,  far  more  than  men,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  have  suffered  hasty  eclipse  for  want  of  adequate 
mention  in  the  permanent  records.4  Sappho  has  been 

4  The  change  of  name  at  marriage  has  tended  toward  confusion 
and  loss  in  the  record  of  women’s  work. 
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sadly  overworked  as  an  instance  of  feminine  genius; 
yet  to  be  called  “the  poetess”  as  Homer  was  “the  poet” 
in  Greece,  nearly  five  hundred  years  before  our  era, 
was  not  only  proof  of  her  own  greatness,  but  also 
that  there  must  have  been  many  smaller  poetesses  to 
win  her  that  distinction.  The  ancient  world  must  also 
have  produced  numbers  of  women-philosophers  of 
ability  to  have  made  a  place  for  Hypatia  at  the  head 
of  a  School;  and  her  powers,  which  won  her  a  martyr¬ 
dom  for  truth  equal  in  dignity  to  that  of  Socrates, 
must  have  had  their  rooting  in  the  rich  soil  of  the 
higher  education  of  women.  Indeed,  we  hear  of  over 
thirty  “lady  philosophers”  and  students  of  the  most 
advanced  learning  in  the  School  of  Pythagoras.  Again 
that  Pulcheria,  of  whom  Gibbon  says,  “She  alone  of 
all  the  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius  appears 
to  have  inherited  any  share  of  his  manly  spirit  and 
abilities,”  could  not  have  been  the  only  woman  of  her 
time  and  her  court  to  show  intellectual  achievements 
as  well  as  noble  statesmanship.  And  that  Paula,  friend 
of  Jerome,  descendant  of  the  Gracchi,  and  one  of  the 
richest  women  of  antiquity,  who  chose  simplicity  and 
frugality  for  herself,  using  her  wealth  for  education 
and  charity,  could  not  have  carried  into  effect  such 
noble  forms  of  self-sacrifice  had  she  not  lived  in  a  time 
and  place  in  which  women  had  control  over  their 
purses  and  their  lives.  5  Superlative  genius,  although 
usually  quite  unexpected  in  appearance,  always  arises 
out  of  a  group  of  secondary  great  ones,  and  these  in 
turn  out  of  a  crowd  of  the  merely  talented.  Follow- 

5  See  J.  W.  Cole,  Woman. 
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mg  this  general  law,  when  the  Lady  reached  her  hey¬ 
day  of  supremacy  in  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  her  class  gave  to  the  world  many  women  of 
marked  intellectual  power  and  of  special  gifts  in  many 
lines.  In  these  days  of  girls’  colleges  and  co-educa- 
tional  universities  and  of  increasingly  free  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  professional  work,  we  remember  and  call  over 
with  a  fresh  sense  of  their  natural  place  in  the  social 
economy,  these  learned  and  gifted  women.  But  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth, 
they  seemed  like  fairy-tale  heroines  to  the  reader  who 
chanced  upon  their  biographies. 

Budding  genius  in  the  Lady-class  naturally  devel¬ 
oped  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  to  the  habits 
and  conventions  of  the  age  and  station  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  woman.  .  Writing,  scholarship  in  all  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  period,  teaching,  public  lecturing,  preach¬ 
ing  (then  thought  entirely  suitable  for  the  great  lady 
who  could  do  it  well),  leadership  in  church  affairs 
and  contribution  to  the  higher  statesmanship  of  royal 
houses  and  princely  courts — these  were  her  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  funeral  oration”  seems  at  that  time  to 
have  been  a  favorite  method  of  public  instruction.  It 
was  used  by  that  young  girl  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Boulogne,  who  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  pronounced  one  in  Latin  in  the  great 
church  of  her  city,  of  which  it  is  recorded,  “the  orator 
to  be  admired  had  no  need  of  her  youth  or  the  charms 
of  her  sex.”  At  twenty-six  this  young  woman  took  her 
doctor  s  degree  and  began  to  read  publicly  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Justinian  in  her  own  house,  and  at  thirty  wTas 
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raised  by  her  learning  and  gifts  of  speech  to  a  pro¬ 
fessor’s  chair,  “teaching  the  laws  to  a  prodigious  con¬ 
course  of  people  of  all  nations.”  It  was  said  she 
“joined  the  elegance  of  the  woman  to  the  learning  of 
the  man,”  and  “when  she  spoke  had  the  merit  to  make 
her  hearers  forget  her  beauty.”  Again,  we  remember 
Casandre  Fidele  who  wrote  equally  well  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Homer,  Virgil  and  Dante  and  who,  it  is 
said,  “by  her  graces  embellished  even  theology.”  She 
gave  public  lessons  at  Padua,  sustained  these  in  public 
debate,  and  had  also  “many  agreeable  talents  such  as 
music.”  She  could  not  have  stood  alone,  although 
probably  none  of  the  learned  ladies  of  her  town  were 
her  equals;  and  surely  to  but  few  women  of  any  age 
has  it  been  given,  as  it  was  to  her,  to  prove  that  higher 
education  is  not  inimical  to  woman’s  health,  by  living 
more  than  one  hundred  years!  As  to  the  women 
preachers  of  that  time,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Span¬ 
ish  Isabella  who  often  spoke  in  the  great  church  of 
Barcelona,  “converting  even  the  Jews  by  her  elo¬ 
quence,”  must  have  had  humble  followers  who  were 
the  pride  of  their  smaller  congregations. 

This  was  the  period  of  extravagant  praise  for 
gifted  women,  as  in  Venice,  where  in  1 555,  Signora 
Jeanne  d’Aragon  had  constructed  for  her  a  “Temple 
of  Praise”  for  her  wit,  her  learning  and  her  eloquence, 
to  which  the  greatest  writers  of  her  time  contributed 
in  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  world.  And 
her  sister  was  so  nearly  her  equal  in  gifts  and  graces 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  give  her  a  separate 
“decree  of  praise”  made  in  much  the  same  way.  This 
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genius  passed  down  the  family  line  with  the  son  of 
Jeanne,  a  Prince  of  Colonne,  to  show  that  nature  never 
balks  at  feminine  transmission  of  power. 

It  was  in  this  period  also  that  books  and  treatises 
first  appeared  discussing  the  “woman  question”  and 
introducing  the  vexed  problem  of  the  relative  powers 
of  the  sexes.  One  Cornelius  Agrippa  labored  to  prove 
by  a  book  of  thirty  chapters  The  Superior  Excellence 
of  TV  omen  Over  Men,  calling  upon  “theology,  phys¬ 
ical  science,  history,  cabalistic  knowledge  and  morals” 
to  establish  his  thesis.  This  man  was  a  soldier  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  an  all-round  scholar,  who  gave  lectures  on 
St.  Paul  in  England,  on  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  in 
Turin,  on  theology  at  Pavia,  and  practised  medicine 
in  Switzerland.  Several  other  men  wrote  books  to 
prove  the  ability  of  women,  if  not  their  superiority  to 
men.  One  of  these,  Peter  Paul  Ribera,  published  a 
volume  entitled  The  Immortal  Triumphs  and  Heroic 
Enterprises  of  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-Five 
W omen .  Women  also  took  a  hand  in  proclaiming 
their  own  powers.  A  celebrated  Venetian  lady,  Mo- 
desta  di  Pozzo  di  Forzi,  in  1593  maintained  the  su¬ 
periority  of  her  sex  in  no  uncertain  words.  Her  biog¬ 
rapher  in  giving  an  account  of  the  “great  success  of 
her  book”  shrewdly  remarks  that  “unfortunately  for 
her  that  whch  perhaps  assisted  in  that  success  was  that 
men  could  praise  her  without  fear,  since  she  died  just 
as  the  work  appeared.”  He  also  confesses  that  “men 
always  see  with  pleasure  these  sorts  of  works  by 
women;  for  pride,  which  calculates  everything,  makes 
men  regard  as  a  proof  of  their  advantage  the  efforts 
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which  are  made  to  combat  them.”  In  the  seventeenth 
century  another  Venetian  lady  went  so  far  as  to  entitle 
her  book,  The  N obleness  and  Excellence  of  Women 
and  the  Defects  and  Imperfections  of  Men .  It  is 
said  that  she  too  had  “the  success  that  beauty  gives  to 
wit.”  Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre,  undertook  in 
a  letter  to  prove  the  superiority  of  her  sex;  while 
Mile,  de  Gourney  contented  herself  with  simply  claim¬ 
ing  equality.  Then,  as  now,  however,  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  able  women  found  such  comparisons 
odious,  and  would  none  of  the  merry  war  for  su¬ 
premacy.  One  man  wrote  two  books,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  debate;  the  first  in  1673,  entitled  The  Equality 
of  the  Sexes;  a  philosophic  and  moral  discourse  in 
which  one  sees  the  importance  of  getting  rid  of  one’s 
prejudices;  and  the  second  in  1675,  entitled  The  Ex¬ 
cellency  of  Men  agains\t  the  Equality  of  the  Sexes; 
but  we  are  told  that  in  the  second  book  “he  refuted 
himself  gently,  fearing  to  have  reason  against  him¬ 
self.”  6 

The  whole  discussion  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
play-battle,  doubtless  taken  seriously  by  few,  if  any. 
It  was  the  prelude  to  a  more  serious  struggle  for  dem¬ 
ocratic  rights  in  government,  in  education,  and  in  in¬ 
dustry  which  wrought  itself  out  first  by  and  for  men, 
and  in  which  for  a  long  season  all  claims  of  women  to 
justice  and  consideration  were  forgotten. 

Carlyle  7  reminds  us  that  while  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  smouldering  toward  conflagration  the  “paper 

8  See  Mons.  Thomas,  Essay  on  Women. 

1  Thomas  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution. 
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people”  (those  at  ease  in  their  own  circumstances  from 
having  already  profited  by  class  privilege)  were  play¬ 
ing  with  radical  ideas  that  were  later  to  make  rallying 
cries  in  the  bloody  struggle.  It  was  a  time,  he  says, 
when  “Philosophism  sat  joyful  in  her  glittering  sa¬ 
loons,  the  dinner  guest  of  Opulence  grown  ingenuous, 
the  very  nobles  proud  to  sit  by  her,  and  Preaching, 
lifted  up  over  all  Bastiles,  a  coming  millennium.”  So 
in  the  times  when  womanhood  in  general  suffered  all 
unspeakable  outrage  and  misery,  this  little  comedy  of 
mock  homage,  which  yet  had  in  it  some  notes  of  true 
reverence,  was  played  out  on  the  stage  of  polite  so¬ 
ciety. 

There  were  hard  days  coming,  days  when  the  rights 
of  man  as  man  were  to  embroil  the  world  in  conflict; 
days  when  the  common  life  was  to  surge  up  to  the 
drawing  room  and  rudely  break  up  the  dinners  of  Opu¬ 
lence;  days  when  the  Lady  was  lost  sight  of  and  the 
stern  times  called  even  for  the  woman  of  genius  to 
bury  herself  in  the  primal  labors  of  her  sex,  that  so 
the  home  might  be  kept  and  the  children  saved  alive 
and  the  grain  harvested  while  the  men  held  their 
hands  at  the  throat  of  Despotism,  until  all  the  common 
folk  were  counted  as  people.  When  the  time  came 
for  a  genuine  movement  for  equality  of  education  and 
opportunity  for  women,  it  was  the  great  middle  class, 
not  the  nobility,  that  led  in  the  sober  struggle;  and 
it  was  martyrdom,  not  “success,”  that  came  first. 

Victor  Hugo  says:  “The  eighteenth  century  was 
man’s  century;  the  nineteenth  is  woman’s.”  In  that 
man’s  century  of  revolution  against  class  privilege,  the 
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lowest  level  of  “female  education”  seems  to  have  been 
reached  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  In  our  own 
country,  in  the  early  days,  the  vigor  of  mind  as  well 
as  of  body  of  both  men  and  women  went  of  necessity 
into  the  pioneer  building  of  our  mighty  States.  So 
much  was  this  the  fact  that  the  oft-repeated  sneer, 
“Who  reads  an  American  book?”  might  well  have 
been  answered  by  a  showing  of  Constitutions,  High¬ 
ways,  Schools,  ordered  Settlements,  as  the  front-row 
volumes  in  the  library  of  American  genius.  This  prac¬ 
tical  devotion  to  doing  things  that  later  historians 
would  write  about,  made  the  women  of  colonial  and 
revolutionary  and  western-pioneering  days  great  per¬ 
sons,  but  small  students.  And  the  opportunity  for 
learning  in  schools  was  even  less  than  the  incitement 
toward  “the  still  air  of  delightful  studies.”  8  Al¬ 
though  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1636  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  established  Harvard  College,  and  in  1644 
ordered  the  several  towns  to  make  sure  that  “Evry 
family  alow  one  peck  of  corne  or  I2d.  in  money  or 
other  commodity  to  be  sent  in  to  ye  Treasurer  for  the 
colledge  at  Cambridge,”  and  in  1683  voted  that 
“Every  towne  consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred 
families  shall  set  up  and  maintain  scholes  to  instruct 
youth  as  the  law  directs,”  no  girls  were  thought  of  in 
this  connection.  The  provision  of  “free  schools,” 
schools  for  the  people,”  etc.,  left  the  girls  entirely  out 
of  the  count.  Hartford,  Connecticut,  indeed,  in  1771, 
began  to  allow  girls  to  learn  “reading,  spelling,  writ¬ 
ing”  and  sometimes  “to  add”;  but  not  until  the  close 

8  See  early  records  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  did  the  majority  of  towns 
of  New  England  make  provision,  even  in  a  meagre 
manner,  for  the  education  of  girls. 

At  first  all  the  Common  Schools  for  girls  were  held 
between  April  and  October,  when  the  boys  were  at 
work  on  the  farms;  and  as  late  as  1792  Newburyport 
most  reluctantly  allowed  girls  over  nine  years  of  age 
“instruction  in  grammar  and  reading  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  dismis¬ 
sion  of  the  boys.”  This  opportunity  was  extended  in 
1804  to  a  provision  for  “girls’  schools,”  “to  be  kept 
for  six  months  in  the  year  from  six  to  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  on  Thursday  afternoons,”  when  the 
boys,  presumably,  were  not  using  the  school  rooms! 
As  late  as  1788  the  town  of  Northampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  voted  “not  to  be  at  any  expense  for  schooling 
girls,”  and  only  yielded,  after  an  appeal  to  the  courts 
by  the  tax-paying  fathers  of  the  girls,  a  small  chance 
to  learn  in  the  summer  months.  Up  to  1828  girls  did 
not  go  to  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island;  and  not 
until  1852  was  the  “Girls’  High  School”  securely 
established  in  Boston  itself,  and  not  until  1878  the 
“Girls’  Latin  School”  of  that  city  to  prepare  for  col¬ 
lege. 

As  Abigail  Adams  wrote  in  1817,  when  over  sev¬ 
enty  years  of  age,  speaking  of  the  opportunities  of 
women  in  her  day:  “The  only  chance  for  much  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement  in  the  female  sex,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  families  of  the  educated  class  and  in  occasional 
intercourse  with  the  learned.”  To  this  should  be 
added  the  partiality  of  men  teachers  to  some  bright 
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girls,  which  gave  an  exceptional  training  to  a  favored 
few.  9  Thus  we  read  that  in  1783  Ezra  Stiles,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale,  gave  a  certificate  declaring  that  he  had 
“examined  Miss  Lucinda  Foote,  twelve  years  old,”  and 
had  found  her  “fully  qualified,  except  in  regard  to  sex, 
to  be  received  as  a  pupil  in  the  Freshman  Class  of  Yale 
University.”  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Lucinda  re¬ 
ceived  the  full  college  course,  including  Hebrew,  un¬ 
der  President  Stiles’  private  instruction,  and  that  she 
then  proved  that  learning  does  not  undermine  the  fam¬ 
ily,  by  marrying  and  having  ten  children.  To  simi¬ 
lar  happy  accidents  of  personal  favoritism  toward  ex¬ 
ceptional  girls  must  be  added  the  earliest  contribu¬ 
tions  to  co-education  made  by  the  religious  sects,  the 
Moravians  who  founded  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1749,  the  first  private  institution  in  America  which 
admitted  girls  to  higher  educational  opportunities  than 
the  elementary  school;  and  the  Friends,  who  estab¬ 
lished  in  1697  the  Penn  Charter  School  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  which  made  provision  for  the  education  of  “all 
Children  and  Servants,  Male  and  Female,  the  rich  to 
be  instructed  at  reasonable  rates  and  the  poor  to  be 
maintained  and  schooled  for  nothing”;  although  in 
this  provision  the  boys  were  provided  with  a  more 
extended  course  of  study  than  the  girls. 

These  reminders  of  the  period  before  the  days  of 
the  Ladies’  Academies  for  the  well-to-do,  of  which 
Mrs.  Willard’s  was  the  most  ambitious,  and  of  Mary 
Lyon’s  school  in  which  the  poorer  girls  could  earn  a 

Mary  Eastman,  History  of  Women’s  Education  in  the  Eastern 
States  in  Woman’s  Work  in  America. 
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part  of  their  living  by  housework,  cannot  be  omitted 
from  consideration  of  the  intellectual  output  of  women 
in  the  United  States.  Oberlin,  with  its  “Female  De¬ 
partment”  and  its  offers  of  education  to  black  as  well 
as  white,  the  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  Woman’s  College 
and  Ripon  and  Antioch  Colleges,  were  object-lessons 
long  more  observed  than  followed.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  Normal  Schools  gave  the  first  great  demo¬ 
cratic  opportunity  in  education  to  women  in  America; 
and,  characteristically  in  the  history  of  women’s  higher 
education,  this  opportunity  was  given  women  not  for 
themselves  as  human  beings  entitled  to  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  but  as  women  who  could  give  the  State 
a  larger  and  cheaper  supply  of  teachers  for  the  free 
public  schools.  Even  as  such  it  was  an  innovation  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  as  too  radical.  10  We  recall  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  hoodlums  of  “property  and  standing”  that 
made  an  effigy  of  the  gentle  and  learned  Mr.  Brooks 
and  carried  it  through  the  streets,  putting  a  fool’s  cap 
on  the  head  on  which  was  the  legend  “A  Normal 
School  in  the  Clouds.”  The  valiant  Horace  Mann 
had  to  work  hard  and  long  to  bring  that  vision  down 
from  the  clouds  into  the  actual  public  school  system; 
and  women  teachers,  trained  in  co-educational  normal 
schools,  shared  his  labor  at  every  step.  In  spite  of 
their  poverty  in  education,  however,  the  women  of 
the  eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ries  made  some  good  showing  in  letters;  and  their 
struggles  for  professional  training  and  opportunity,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  field  of  medicine,  show  an  heroic  tem- 

10  Henry  B.  Barnard,  History  of  Public  Education. 
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per  as  well  as  a  persistent  purpose  second  to  no  class 
of  men  in  a  similar  effort  to  obtain  rights  and  chances 
in  the  larger  life. 

There  have  been  so  many  definitions  of  the  lesser 
genius  that  one  is  at  liberty  to  vary  the  intellectual 
challenge  to  women  in  order  to  cover  justly  the  de¬ 
mand  upon  them.  If,  for  example,  as  some  say,  “ge¬ 
nius  is  the  power  of  prodigious  industry  in  some  one 
direction,”  then  women  might  certainly  win  some 
prizes  in  literature — or  in  what  is  called  that  when  it 
is  fresh  from  the  press  and  becomes  “the  best  seller.” 
11  Not  only  Mrs.  Southworth  with  her  near  a  hundred 
'  books  translated  into  several  languages  and  sold  in 
six  capitals  of  the  world,  but  also  Mrs.  Willis  Parton 
with  her  article  each  week  for  sixteen  successive  years 
in  The  New  York  Ledger,  may  challenge  attention! 
Then  we  have  Lydia  H.  Sigourney  whose  day-school 
education  ceased  at  thirteen  years  and  who  was  obliged 
to  do  all  the  rest  of  her  studying  by  herself,  varied 
only  by  a  short  term  at  a  boarding  school  where  she 
was  taught  “embroidery  of  historical  scenes,  filigree 
and  other  finger-works.”  She  produced  over  fifty 
books  and  more  than  two  thousand  articles  in  prose 
and  verse  contributed  to  over  three  hundred  periodi¬ 
cals.  No  wonder  her  Muse  was  anaemic  from  such 
exertion  on  such  small  sustenance!  Mrs.  Hall,  col¬ 
laborating  with  her  husband  through  the  forty  years 
of  his  editorship  in  The  Art  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  adding  to  her  large  original  work  the  editing 

11  Helen  Gray  Cone,  Women  in  Literature  in  Woman’s  Work  in 
America. 
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of  fifty  volumes  of  the  best  English  novels,  show  a 
like  industry  with  better  results. 

If,  again,  as  others  say,  genius  is  shown  by  the  pio¬ 
neer  entrance  into  new  fields  of  thought  and  action, 
then  such  a  woman  as  Lydia  Maria  Child  must  surely 
have  a  place  among  those  distinguished  for  translat¬ 
ing  the  inventive  faculty  into  literature.  Pioneer  she 
was  in  so  many  ways — writing  the  first  anti-slavery 
book;  initiating  the  first  series  of  travel  and  art  letters 
from  a  great  city;  among  the  first  to  write  novels  using 
home  material;  starting  the  first  children’s  magazine 
in  the  United  States;  becoming  one  of  the  first  woman 
editors  of  other  than  a  “Ladies’  ”  magazine  in  her  work 
for  The  Anti-Slavery  Standard;  and  most  original  of 
all,  writing  the  first  comparative  study  of  religions 
published  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  first  published 
in  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  rational  thought; 
and  this  from  a  stock  of  learning  so  small  as  to  make 
the  venture  as  audacious  as  it  was  provocative  of 
thought  in  the  better  equipped  students  of  her  time. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  very  beginning  of 
what  may  be  called  American  literature  Margaret 
Fuller  founded  the  first  quarterly  published  in  this 
country  in  the  interest  of  philosophy;  and  added  other 
pioneer  contributions  as  literary  editor  of  The  Tribune 
under  Horace  Greeley  to  what  was  the  spring-time 
growth  of  intellectual  life  in  the  United  States;  be¬ 
sides  proving  herself  the  great  improvvisatrice  of  her 
day  in  conversation  as  an  art.12  In  fiction,  the  success 
of  women  in  introducing  new  subject-matter  is  proof 

12  Horace  Greeley  in  Memorials  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli. 
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of  their  preeminence  in  at  least  one  form  of  original¬ 
ity.  Aphra  Behn  herself,  the  first  woman  in  England 
to  earn  her  living  by  her  pen  and  made  worthy  of  her 
burial  in  the  Poets’  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey 
more  by  that  fact  than  by  the  lasting  value  of  her 
words,  held  the  stage  by  her  dramas  so  long  chiefly 
because  they  in  some  degree  initiated  that  realistic 
school  which  Jane  Austen  first  made  commanding  and 
respected  as  a  new  type  of  story-telling.  Many  women 
writers  of  all  the  leading  nations  have  carried  on  this 
adventurous  spirit  and  shown  high  gifts  in  the  imagi¬ 
native  treatment  of  the  actual  and  the  commonplace. 
This  was  the  master  quality  in  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s 
novels,  the  most  popular  of  which,  Uncle  Tomys 
Cabin,  attested  also  woman’s  tendency  toward  the  dra¬ 
matic  presentation  of  great  moral  ideals.  The  prac¬ 
tical  nature  of  women  and  their  deep  religious  earnest¬ 
ness  have  often  made  them  servants  of  their  time,  as 
was  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  ways  that  of  themselves  sometimes 
dwarf  permanent  results  in  literature  and  art.  For 
example,  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm,  with  intellectual  power 
and  business  ability  to  found  and  maintain  an  influen¬ 
tial  newspaper  in  the  days  when  many  women  could 
not  read  or  write,  used  much  of  her  strength  in  de¬ 
fending  her  anti-slavery  propaganda  against  the  mobs 
that  opposed  her,  and  later  in  nursing  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  thus  in  all  her  life  became  a  type  of 
the  numberless  professional  women  who  waver  per¬ 
petually  between  social  reform  and  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment.13  Such  devotion  to  duty,  if  not  inimical  to  ge- 

13  See  Woman’s  Work  in  America. 
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nius,  harnesses  it  too  early  to  hard  labor  for  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  “frolic  fancy’’  or  of  calm  contemplation. 

“Talent,”  says  Lowell,  “is  that  which  is  in  a  man’s 
power;  genius  is  that  in  whose  power  a  man  is.”  If 
genius,  even  in  its  lesser  ranges,  be  this  irresistible 
pressure  toward  some  unique  self-expression,  then 
women  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  charmed  circle;  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  remember  Helen  Hunt  with  her  solitary 
but  wide  approach  to  love  and  life,  and  Emily  Dick¬ 
inson,  that  hermit  thrush  among  poets.  Nor  can  those 
unique  interpreters  of  art  and  literature  among  women 
whose  vital  expression  has  so  enhanced  the  works  of 
genius  as  to  make  them  seem  new  creations,  be  left 
out  of  the  count.  In  modern  times,  the  growing  com¬ 
pany  of  musicians,  some  of  them  composers,  and  the 
artists  of  pen  and  brush,  and  the  sculptors  among 
women  who  swell  the  secondary  ranks  of  genius  in 
numbers  and  in  power,  must  have  increasing  recogni¬ 
tion. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  reach  the  deepest  con¬ 
siderations  involved  in  taking  account  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  contribution  of  women  to  art,  science,  philos¬ 
ophy  and  affairs.  Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  in 
nature  for  the  lower  level  of  women  along  these  lines 
of  man’s  greatest  achievement,  there  are  the  gravest 
reasons  in  circumstance  for  the  comparatively  meagre 
showing.  In  addition  to  the  handicap  of  lack  of  edu¬ 
cation,  a  handicap  which  no  exceptional  success  of  the 
self-made  man  or  woman  can  offset  for  the  majority 
of  the  talented,  there  is  a  no  less  important  depriva¬ 
tion  which  all  women  have  suffered  in  the  past  and 
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most  women  now  suffer.  This  deprivation  is  that  of 
the  informal  but  highly  stimulating  training  which  the 
good  fellowship  of  their  chosen  guild  of  study  and  of 
service  gives  to  men,  but  which  is  denied  for  the  most 
part  even  to  professional  women.  For  example, 
women  have  been  in  the  medical  profession  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  have  obtained  high  distinction  in 
it.  They  have  won  just  recognition  from  many  influ¬ 
ential  doctors  of  the  other  sex.  Yet  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  entered  the  inner  circle  of  their  clan. 
They  may  stop  to  dinner  at  medical  conventions,  it  is 
true,  provided  they  make  no  fuss  about  smoking  and 
do  not  mind  being  in  the  minority;  but  there  are  few 
men,  even  in  that  enlightened  group,  who  can  so  sink 
sex-consciousness  in  professional  comradeship  as  either 
to  give  or  get  the  full  social  value  that  might  be  gained 
from  a  mixed  company  of  like  vocation.  The  women 
lawyers  and  members  of  the  clergy  are  in  even  smaller 
minority,  and  hence  suffer  still  more  from  that  em¬ 
barrassment  of  “the  exception”  which  prevents  easy 
and  familiar  association.  In  the  teaching  profession, 
where  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  are  reversed, 
there  is  often  more  adequate  professional  intercourse; 
but  the  woman  college  professor,  or  college  president, 
is  still  that  one  among  many  whose  reception  into  her 
special  class,  even  if  courteous  and  friendly,  is  too 
formal  and  occasional  for  real  guild  fellowship.14 

To  this  negative  deprivation  must  be  added  the  pos¬ 
itive  opposition  of  men  to  the  entrance  of  women  into 
that  professional  life  and  work  from  which  the  genius 

14  See  M.  Jacques  Lourbet,  Probleme  des  Sexes. 
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arises  as  the  rare  flower  from  a  vast  field.  The  whole 
course  of  evolution  in  industry,  and  in  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  higher  education  and  exceptional  talent,  has 
shown  man’s  invariable  tendency  to  shut  women  out 
when  their  activities  have  reached  a  highly  specialized 
period  of  growth.  The  primitive  woman-worker,  as 
Jack-at-all-trades,  does  not  develop  any  one  employ¬ 
ment  to  its  height  of  perfection.  Gradually  initiating 
old  men  and  boys,  not  fitted  for  war  and  the  chase,  into 
these  varied  forms  of  effort,  women  start  the  other  sex 
toward  that  concentration  of  effort  upon  one  process- 
activity  which  finally  develops  separate  arts,  sciences 
and  professions.  When  this  point  is  reached,  the 
“woman’s  work”  usually  becomes  “man’s  work”;  and 
when  that  time  comes,  men  turn  round  and  shut  out 
women  from  the  labor  which  women  themselves  have 
initiated.  This  monopolistic  tendency  of  men  is  shown 
most  clearly  in  the  history  of  the  learned  professions. 
Women  were  seldom,  if  ever,  priests  but  they  par¬ 
ticipated  in  religious  services  when  religion  was  a  fam¬ 
ily  affair.  When  a  priestly  caste  arose  and  became 
the  symbol  of  peculiar  authority,  only  men  entered  its 
ranks.  Woman  can  reenter  her  natural  place  as  re¬ 
ligious  leader  only  through  the  Theological  Schools 
and  Ordination,  and  these  have  been  forbidden  her 
until  very  recently  and  are  now  seldom  open  to  her  in 
full  measure. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  process  of  sex-exclu¬ 
sion  following  the  perfecting  of  standards  in  training 
is  shown  in  recent  years  in  the  United  States  in  the 
action  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  re- 
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ligious  body,  of  which  Susanna  Wesley  has  been 
called  “the  real  founder”  and  Barbara  Heck  the  first 
and  most  effective  teacher  in  the  United  States,  had 
for  all  its  earlier  propaganda  the  services  of  lay- 
preachers,  later  called  “licensed  exhorters,”  among 
whom  were  many  gifted  women  whose  “call”  was  well 
attested  by  the  crowds  that  thronged  to  hear  them. 
When,  however,  through  an  effort  to  raise  all  the 
standards  of  leadership  in  the  Methodist  Church  to 
the  plane  of  an  “educated  ministry,”  this  lay  service 
was  crippled  and  finally  abolished,  women  were  shut 
out  of  the  Methodist  ministry  altogether;  thus  losing 
to  this  Church  many  brilliant  and  devout  preachers. 

Again,  women  developed  law  and  its  application  to 
life  in  the  germs  of  family  rule  and  tribal  custom  quite 
as  much  as  did  men;  but  when  statutes  took  the  place 
of  tradition,  and  courts  superseded  personal  judge- 
ship,  and  when  a  special  class  of  lawyers  was  needed 
to  define  and  administer  laws,  which  grew  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  with  growing  complexity  of  social 
relationship,  men  alone  entered  that  profession. 
Women  can  now  become  members  of  that  class  only 
by  graduating  from  law-schools  and  being  “admitted 
to  the  bar,”  and  only  very  recently  have  they  been  al¬ 
lowed  these  privileges.  The  prophetess  Deborah,  who 
was  a  “judge  in  Israel,”  was  not  the  only  woman  to 
embody  the  ancient  authority  of  woman  in  formal  fash¬ 
ion;  and  Aspasia  pleading  causes  in  the  Athenian  fo¬ 
rum  and  Hortensia  appearing  before  the  Roman  Sen¬ 
ate  against  unjust  taxes  do  not  stand  alone  in  history 
as  familiar  with  and  influencing  legislation.  The  ru- 
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dimentary  law  of  the  ancient  Germans,  especially,  took 
care  to  “represent  every  woman  at  the  court  of  the 
suzerain,  in  judicial  acts  and  debates.”  15  The  Court 
of  Maryland  in  January,  1648,  ordered  that  Mistress 
Brent  be  received  as  Lord  Baltimore’s  attorney;  al¬ 
though  when  she  asked,  on  that  account,  for  “Voyce 
and  vote  in  the  General  Assembly,”  she  was  refused.16 
These  exceptions  do  not  disprove  but  give  point  to 
that  general  rule  of  development  of  law  that  in  the 
ratio  of  its  perfecting  as  a  separate  profession  women 
were  excluded  from  its  training  and  its  practice.  When 
Arabella  Mansfield  of  Iowa  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1869  she  was  a  pioneer  in  the  road  all  women  must 
now  travel  to  reenter  any  stronghold  of  the  law. 

This  process  of  differentiating  and  perfecting  in¬ 
tellectual  labor,  the  process  in  which  at  most  acute  pe¬ 
riods  of  specialization  and  advance,  women  were 
wholly  shut  out  of  their  own  ancient  work,  finds  its 
most  complete  and  its  most  dramatic  illustration  in 
the  history  of  the  medical  profession.  Some  phases  of 
the  healing  art  have  always  been  connected  in  primi¬ 
tive  society  with  the  priestly  office  and,  hence,  in  the 
hands  of  men.  Three  great  branches,  however,  were 
always,  in  all  forms  of  social  organization  of  which 
we  have  knowledge,  in  the  hands  exclusively  of  women, 
namely,  midwifery,  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
women  so  far  as  those  were  cared  for  at  all,  and  the 
diseases  of  children.  The  growth  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  to  foreign  countries  has  been  due  in  large  part 

15  Louis  Frank,  La  Femme  Avocat 

10 Archives  of  Maryland. 
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to  the  employment  of  women  medical  missionaries  to 
enter  the  secluded  homes  of  women  in  so-called  heathen 
countries  where  the  primitive  taboo  still  forbids  the 
entrance  of  a  man  not  her  husband  into  the  sickroom 
of  a  woman,  or  into  the  nursery  of  her  child.  That 
men  should  attend  women  in  childbirth,  or  should  be¬ 
come  to  women  that  most  intimate  of  friends,  a  “fam¬ 
ily  physician,”  is  still  unthinkable  to  the  modesty  of 
the  Oriental  woman.  The  result  of  this  sex-segrega- 
tion  in  the  care  of  the  sick  in  these  important  branches 
has  been  that  women  doctors,  unschooled  but  often 
not  unskilled,  have  served  all  the  past  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  in  childbirth,  in  child-care,  and  in  the  special 
illnesses  of  women.  This  has  been  true  in  our  own, 
as  well  as  in  older  civilizations  up  to  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  I11  our  own  country,  in  colonial  times,  only 
women  ushered  into  a  bleak  New  England  the  poten¬ 
tial  citizens  of  the  new  world.  We  read  of  Mrs.  Wiat, 
who  died  in  1705  at  the  age  of  94  years,  having  as¬ 
sisted  as  midwife  at  the  birth  of  more  than  1,100  chil¬ 
dren.17  And  in  Rehoboth,  one  of  the  oldest  communi¬ 
ties  in  Massachusetts,  the  Town  Meeting  itself 
“called”  from  England  “Dr.  Sam  Fuller  and  his 
mother,”  he  to  practise  medicine  and  she  “as  midwife 
to  answer  to  the  town’s  necessity,  which  was  great.”  18 
Busied  with  other  matters,  the  Colonies  paid  little 
attention  to  medical  science  until  the  war  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  betrayed  the  awful  results  of  ignorance 
in  the  slaughter  of  soldiers  by  preventable  disease. 

17  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.D.,  in  Women  in  Medicine. 

13  Town  Records  of  Rehoboth,  Mass. 
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When  the  healing  art  began  to  become  a  true  science 
and  took  great  strides  toward  better  training  and  fa¬ 
cilities  of  practice  for  the  student,  attention  was  at 
once  drawn  to  the  need  for  better  service  in  the  fields 
wholly  occupied  by  women.  The  opening  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  medical  schools,  however,  was  a 
new  opportunity  for  men  alone  and  the  new  demand 
for  more  scientific  care  of  women  in  childbirth  and 
for  higher  medical  service  to  childhood  and  for  the 
women  suffering  from  special  diseases,  resulted  in  the 
greatest  of  innovations,  namely,  the  assumption  by 
men  of  the  office  of  midwife  and  their  entrance  into 
the  most  intimate  relationships  with  women  patients. 
Dr.  James  Lloyd,  after  two  years’  study  in  England, 
began  to  practise  “obstetrics”  (the  new  name  that  dis¬ 
guised  in  some  degree  the  daring  change  in  medical 
practice)  in  Boston,  in  1762.  Dr.  Shippen,  similarly 
trained  abroad,  took  up  the  same  practice  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  added  lectures  upon  the  subject.  19  Thus 
began  in  our  own  country  the  elevation  of  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  healing  art  to  a  professional 
standard  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  women  from 
their  immortal  rights  in  the  sickroom.  It  was  a  poor 
recognition  of  the  debt  the  race  owed  to  the  mother- 
sex,  both  as  suffering  the  pangs  of  childbirth  and  as 
helping  to  assuage  them  and  in  caring  for  the  infants 
and  children  of  all  time !  After  men  entered  upon  the 
task  of  perfecting  the  medical  profession,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  shutting  women  out  of  it,  it  did  not  take  long, 
however,  for  the  thoughtful  to  see  the  propriety  of 

19  Augustus  Gardner,  M.D.,  History  of  Art  of  Midwifery ,  1851. 
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allowing  women  those  advantages  of  training  which 
would  put  them  back  again  into  their  rightful  place 
on  the  higher  plane  of  science  now  demanded.  What 
gave  sharp  point  to  this  feeling  was  the  common  oppo¬ 
sition  to  men  engaging  in  these  ancient  prerogatives  of 
women.  This  was  at  first  as  intense  and  as  bitter  as 
the  later  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  women  into  the 
co-educational  medical  schools.  Dr.  Samuel  Gregory, 
who  founded,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1848,  the  first  medi¬ 
cal  training  school  for  women, — a  poor  affair  but  a 
prophecy  of  better  things, — wrote  a  pamphlet  which 
was  widely  circulated,  entitled  “Man-midwifery  Ex¬ 
posed  and  Corrected;  or  the  Employment  of  men  to 
attend  women  in  child-birth  shown  to  be  a  modern  In¬ 
novation,  Unnecessary,  Unnatural  and  Injurious  to  the 
physical  Welfare  of  the  Community,  and  Pernicious  in 
its  influence  on  Professional  and  Public  Morality.” 
Dr.  Gregory  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  his  new  School  of  Medicine  with  its  meagre  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  study,  that  it  would  enable  the  “surplus 
female  population,”  numbering  already  in  1849 
least  “20,000  in  New  England,”  to  prepare  for  a  “use¬ 
ful,  honorable  and  remunerative  occupation  as  mid¬ 
wives”;  and  as  they  “could  afford  to  give  their  services 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  men,  five  dollars  instead 
of  fifteen  dollars”  would  be  all  the  poor  would  have 
to  pay  in  confinement  cases.  It  may  well  be  imagined 
that  this  prospect  of  being  undersold  by  women,  in  a 
field  of  medical  practice  which  men  were  suddenly 
finding  very  remunerative,  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
opposition  by  men  doctors  to  any  form  of  medical 
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education  for  women  which  would!  enable  them  to 
receive  certificates  legally  entitling  them  to  any  part 
in  the  medical  profession.  Yet  some  prophetic  and 
just  minds  early  recognized  the  justice  of  the  claims 
of  women  to  such  education.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Potter  of  New  York  declared  in  1850,  “The  especial 
propriety  of  qualifying  women  to  practise  among  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  own  sex  will  be  admitted,  I  hope,  by 
all.”  And  the  New  York  Tribune  in  an  editorial 
printed  in  1853  said,  “Fifty  years  hence  it  will  he  diffi¬ 
cult  to  gain  credit  for  the  assertion  that  American 
women  acquiesced  through  the  former  half  of  the  19th 
century  in  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  by  men,  even  including  midwifery  and  diseases 
of  women.”  This  acquiescence  of  women,  however, 
was  inevitable  when  these  branches  of  the  healing  art 
were  incorporated  in  a  profession  into  which  women 
could  not  legally  enter,  and  trained  for  in  schools  from 
which  women  were  excluded.  The  first  women  who 
tried  to  secure  training  in  medical  schools  in  order  to 
re-enter  those  branches  of  the  healing  art  from  which 
they  had  so  recently  been  driven,  and  on  the  higher 
plane  of  science  now  properly  demanded,  endured  such 
hardships  as  made  them  veritable  martyrs.  In  1847 
Harriot  K.  Hunt  knocked  at  the  door  of  Harvard 
Medical  School  to  be  persistently  refused  admission. 
In  1849  Elizabeth  Blackwell  graduated  from  Geneva 
Medical  School,  having  secured  instruction  as  a  special 
favor,  and  began  her  great  career;  devoted  equally 
to  securing  the  best  possible  medical  training  for 
women,  and  to  elevating  to  higher  standards  than  had 
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as  yet  been  attained  by  men  the  whole  area  of  medical 
training.  Among  the  heroic  figures  of  these  early  days 
are  to  be  found  many  married  women  whose  husbands, 
often  themselves  physicians,  helped  them  to  obtain 
their  training.  Dr.  Hiram  Corson,  who  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  waged  a  chivalrous  war  against  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  his  profession,  helped  many  a  woman  to 
attain  desired  opportunities;  and  his  niece,  Sarah 
Adamson,  afterwards  the  wife  and  fellow-practitioner 
of  Dr.  Dolley,  was  the  second  woman  to  take  a  medi¬ 
cal  degree  in  the  United  States.  And  Dr.  Gleason, 
who  associated  his  young  wife  with  himself  in  medical 
work  and  persuaded  the  “eclectics”  to  open  their  school 
to  women,  declared  early  in  the  struggle,  “In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  admission  of  women  is  the  reform  most  needed 
in  the  medical  profession.”  The  attitude  of  the  men 
of  the  medical  profession  generally,  however,  was  one 
of  the  utmost  hostility,  showing  every  form  of  monopo¬ 
listic  selfishness  and  injustice.  England,  which  had 
led  the  United  States  in  all  medical  advance,  gave  be¬ 
lated  attention  to  the  needs  of  women.  Not  until 
1872  was  the  Medical  department  of  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity  opened  to  women,  and  when  they  were  declared 
eligible  for  its  medical  degree  many  indignant  men- 
graduates  of  the  institution  protested  that  their  “prop¬ 
erty  rights  had  been  invaded  by  this  action”;  that  for 
women  to  be  able  legally  to  practise  medicine  “lowered 
the  value  of  their  own  diplomas,  and,  therefore,  the 
University  had  violated  its  contract  with  men  by  allow¬ 
ing  women  to  share  its  privileges.”  20  All  this  was 

20  Dr.  Putnam  Jacobi,  History  of  Women  in  Medicine. 
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without  reference  to  the  intellectual  standing  or  prac¬ 
tical  efficiency  of  the  women  graduates.  The  mere 
fact  of  women  entering  the  profession  meant,  in  the 
minds  of  these  protestants,  degradation  to  the  men 
already  in  it!  Earlier  than  this,  in  1859,  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia  passed  “reso¬ 
lutions  of  excommunication’5  against  every  physician 
who  should  “teach  in  a  medical  school  for  women” 
and  every  one  who  should  “consult  with  a  woman 
physician  or  with  a  man  teaching  a  woman  medical 
student.”  21  In  Massachusetts  after  qualified  women 
physicians  were  given  State  certificates  to  practise,  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  forbade  them  member¬ 
ship,  thus  refusing  to  admit  the  legality  of  diplomas 
already  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority.22  The 
facts  that  women  medical  students,  like  those  of  the 
other  sex,  required  clinic  teaching  and  hospital  train¬ 
ing  for  proper  preparation,  and  that,  since  hospital 
opportunities  could  not  be  adequately  duplicated, 
women  must  be  taught  with  men  in  this  field,  gave 
the  pioneer  women  medical  students  a  peculiar  disci¬ 
pline  of  hardship.  When  the  gentle  Ann  Preston  and 
the  highly  bred  and  scientifically  trained  Emmeline 
Cleveland  led  their  classes  of  women  into  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  the  operating  room  of  the  first  hospital 
opened  to  women  for  this  clinic  training,  the  men 
students  howled  and  called  vile  names  and  made  the 
women,  on  leaving  the  hospital,  pass  through  a  lane 
of  riotous  men  all  shouting  indecencies  at  women  so 

21  Records,  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  1859-60. 

22  Admitted  1879. 
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far  above  them  in  moral  height  that  they  could  not 
touch  them  where  their  spirits  lived,  even  by  personal 
violence !  This  Quaker  pioneer,  Ann  Preston,  was  so 
unmoved  by  all  the  abuse  showered  upon  the  early 
women  doctors  that  her  serene  spirit  guided  her  pupils 
toward  a  conception  of  life  and  duty  rarely  expressed 
in  any  era  by  any  class  of  women.  So  far  from  either 
bitterness  or  pretence  was  her  attitude  that  her  words 
of  warning  to  the  women  graduating  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Medical  School  wrere  a  fitting  sermon  for  all 
women  of  to-day,  or  of  the  future,  who  aim  toward 
excellence  in  newly  opened  fields  of  effort.  Speaking 
to  one  of  the  first  classes,  she  said:  “Every  woman 
physician  will  be  watched  narrowly  and  criticised  se¬ 
verely  because  she  is  a  woman.  If  she  bear  herself 
not  wisely  and  well,  many  will  suffer  for  her  sake. 
Gentleness  of  manner,  the  adornment  of  a  quiet  spirit, 
are  as  important  to  the  physician  as  to  the  woman. 
Your  business  is  not  to  war  with  words  but  to  make 
good  your  position  by  deeds  of  healing.”  When 
women  sought  to  make  good  in  positions  of  helpful¬ 
ness  as  hospital  internes,  their  first  examination  was 
signalized  by  “the  obstetrical  and  gynecological  ex¬ 
aminers  by  vulgar  jokes”  and  by  the  attempt  of  the 
“surgical  examiner”  to  wreck  them  “with  unusual  de¬ 
mands.”  Nevertheless,  the  women  did  reenter  their 
ancient  profession  of  healing  after  a  brief  exclusion. 
So  far  from  permanently  lowering  the  standards  of 
training  newly  established,  their  chief  pioneer  leader, 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  was  instrumental  in  inaugurating 
modern  preventive  medicine,  by  the  establishment  in 
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the  New  York  Medical  College  for  Women,  opened 
in  1865,  the  first  chair  of  Hygiene  ever  set  apart 
in  a  medical  college  in  the  United  States.  In  1882  this 
pioneer  medical  college  for  women  set  forth  the  brav¬ 
est  and  truest  of  philosophies  respecting  women’s  work 
in  the  following  words:  “We  call  upon  all  those  who 
believe  in  the  higher  education  of  women  to  help  set 
the  highest  possible  standards  for  their  medical  educa¬ 
tion;  and  we  call  upon  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
such  higher  education  to  help  in  making  such  require¬ 
ments  as  shall  turn  aside  the  incompetent; — not  by  any 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  but  by  a  demonstration 
of  incapacity,  which  is  the  only  logical,  manly  reason 
for  refusing  to  allow  women  to  pursue  an  honorable 
calling  in  an  honorable  way.” 

This  brief  allusion  to  the  heroic  struggle  of  woman 
to  reenter  the  healing  art  against  the  positive  oppo¬ 
sition  of  men  already  entrenched  in  all  the  coigns 
of  vantage  in  professional  training  and  organized  pro¬ 
fessional  guilds,  furnishes  a  flashlight  picture  of  the 
whole  course  of  woman’s  entrance  into  the  more  mod¬ 
ern  types  of  differentiated  labor.  The  short  time  since 
women  were  admitted  even  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  even  to  the  smallest  crumb 
of  training  for  any  great  art,  science  or  intellectual 
achievement,  must  be  more  justly  estimated  before 
we  judge  whether  or  not  women  have  shown  incipient 
genius.  Certainly  in  the  medical  profession,  the  lovely 
Susan  Dimock,  who,  even  as  a  girl,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  whole  leadership  of  her  profession  to  her  pow¬ 
ers  as  a  surgeon,  might,  had  not  the  angry  waters 
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destroyed  her  life  in  the  sinking  of  the  ill-fated  “Schil¬ 
ler”  in  1875,  have  given  new  proof  of  the  possibilities 
in  woman’s  development.23  And  Dr.  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi,  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  Paris  School 
of  Medicine  and  winner  of  its  second  prize  at  gradua¬ 
tion,  proved,  by  her  all-round  talent,  clear  title  to  a 
high  place  in  Dr.  Clouston’s  “second  grade  of  genius.” 
It  is  she  who  has  summed  up  in  vivid  and  truthful 
manner  not  only  for  her  own  profession  but,  inferen- 
tially,  for  all  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits  of  women, 
the  just  basis  of  judgment  of  feminine  powers. 
“When,”  she  says,  “a  century  shall  have  elapsed  after 
general  higher  education  has  become  diffused  among 
women;  after  generations  have  had  increased  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  inheritance  of  trained  intellectual  aptitudes; 
after  the  work  of  establishing,  in  the  face  of  resolute 
opposition,  the  right  to  privileged  work,  in  addition 
to  the  drudgeries  imposed  by  necessity,  shall  have 
ceased  to  preoccupy  the  energies  of  women;  after 
selfish  monopolies  of  privilege  and  advantage  shall 
have  been  broken  down;  after  the  rights  and  capacities 
of  women  as  individuals  shall  have  received  thorough, 
serious  and  practical  recognition;  a  century  after 
this”  24  we  may  fitly  judge  of  the  natural  capacity  of 
women  for  that  intellectual  leadership  out  of  which 
genius  must  spring. 

In  addition  to  these  handicaps  must  be  named  the 
well-known  but  scarcely  adequately  measured  interrup¬ 
tions  to  both  study  and  self-expression  which  the  women 


23  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Women  in  Hospitals. 

24  Chapter  Women  in  Medicine  in  Woman’s  Work  in  America. 
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of  talent  and  specialized  power  have  always  expe¬ 
rienced.  Anyone  can  see  that  to  write  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin  on  the  knee  in  the  kitchen,  with  constant  calls 
to  cooking  and  other  details  of  housework  to  punctuate 
the  paragraphs,  was  a  more  difficult  achievement  than 
to  write  it  at  leisure  in  a  quiet  room.  And  when  her 
biographer  says  of  an  Italian  woman  poet,  “during 
some  years  her  Muse  was  intermitted,”  we  do  not  won¬ 
der  at  the  fact  when  he  casually  mentions  her  ten  chil¬ 
dren.  No  record,  however,  can  even  name  the  women 
of  talent  who  were  so  submerged  by  child-bearing  and 
its  duties,  and  by  “general  housework,”  that  they  had 
to  leave  their  poems  and  stories  all  unwritten.  More¬ 
over,  the  obstacles  to  intellectual  development  and 
achievement  which  marriage  and  maternity  interpose 
(and  which  are  so  important  that  they  demand  a 
separate  study)  are  not  the  only  ones  that  must  be 
noted.  It  is  not  alone  the  fact  that  women  have  gen¬ 
erally  had  to  spend  most  of  their  strength  in  caring 
for  others  that  has  handicapped  them  in  individual 
effort;  but  also  that  they  have  almost  universally  had 
to  care  wholly  for  themselves.  Women  even  now  have 
the  burden  of  the  care  of  their  belongings,  their  dress, 
their  home  life  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be,  and  the 
social  duties  of  the  smaller  world,  even  if  doing  great 
things  in  individual  work.  A  successful  woman 
preacher  was  once  asked  “what  special  obstacles  have 
you  met  as  a  woman  in  the  ministry?”  “Not  one,” 
she  answered,  “except  the  lack  of  a  minister’s  wife.” 
When  we  read  of  Charles  Darwin’s  wife  not  only  re¬ 
lieving  him  from  financial  cares  but  seeing  that  he  had 
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his  breakfast  in  his  room,  with  “nothing  to  disturb 
the  freshness  of  his  morning,”  we  do  not  find  the 
explanation  of  Darwin’s  genius,  but  we  do  see  how 
he  was  helped  to  express  it.  Men  geniuses,  even  of 
second  grade,  have  usually  had  at  least  one  woman 
to  smooth  their  way,  and  often  several  women  to  make 
sure  that  little  things,  often  even  self-support  itself, 
did  not  interfere  with  the  development  and  expression 
of  their  talent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  obligation 
of  all  the  earlier  women  writers  to  prepare  a  useful 
cook-book  in  order  to  buy  their  way  into  literature, 
is  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  compulsion  laid  upon  women, 
however  gifted,  to  do  all  the  things  that  women  in  gen¬ 
eral  accomplish  before  entering  upon  their  special  task. 
That  brave  woman  who  wanted  to  study  medicine  so 
much  that  not  even  the  heaviest  family  burdens  could 
deter  her  from  entering  the  medical  school  first  opened 
to  her  sex,  but  who  “first  sewed  steadily  until  her  en¬ 
tire  family  was  fitted  with  clothes  to  last  six  months,” 
is  a  not  unusual  type.25 

Added  to  all  this,  the  woman  of  talent  and  of  spe¬ 
cial  gifts  has  had  until  very  lately,  and  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  has  still,  to  go  against  the  massed  social  pressure 
of  her  time  in  order  to  devote  herself  to  any  particular 
intellectual  task.  The  expectation  of  society  has  long 
pushed  men  toward  some  special  work;  the  expectation 
of  society  has  until  recently  been  wholly  against 
women’s  choosing  any  vocation  beside  their  functional 
service  in  the  family.  This  is  a  far  more  intense  and 

25  Mrs.  Thomas,  graduated  in  first  class  of  Women’s  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia;  served  as  City  Physician  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  eight  years. 
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all-pervading  influence  in  deterring  women  from  suc¬ 
cess  in  intellectual  work  than  is  usually  understood. 

Palissy  the  Potter  is  honored  with  a  volume  in  the 
series  on  the  Heroes  of  Industry .  This  is  well;  for 
his  maiked  talent,  his  indomitable  purpose  pursued  in 
poverty,  his  choice  of  inventive  rather  than  of  paying 
work,  his  final  success  after  intense  effort,  all  mark  him 
as  great  in  his  devotion  and  in  his  gift  to  art.  We 
note,  however,  that  his  family  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
his  choices  in  life;  and  when  his  wife  objects  to  his 
burning  up  the  baby  s  cradle  and  the  kitchen  table  in 
that  devouring  furnace  which  has  already  consumed 
all  their  comforts,  we  are  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
hei.  She  does  not  feel  sure — as  indeed  how  could 
she?— that  Palissy  will  get  the  glaze  he  wants;  but  she 
sees  clearly  that  the  children  are  hungry  and  she  can¬ 
not  feed  them.  His  biographer,  however,  is  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  men  should  be  sustained  in  their 
heroic  efforts  to  solve  problems  and  make  inventions; 
and  Palissy  himseli  has  that  conviction  of  society  con¬ 
cerning  the  worth  and  righteousness  of  man’s  special¬ 
ized  effort  to  give  tone  to  his  ambition.  This  it  is 
which  makes  him  feel  himself  a  hero  and  not  merely 
a  selfish  man  who  neglects  his  family.  No  book  has 
yet  been  written  in  praise  of  a  woman  who  let  her 
husband  and  children  starve  or  suffer  while  she  in¬ 
vented  even  the  most  useful  things,  or  wrote  books, 
or  expressed  herself  in  art,  or  evolved  philosophic 
systems.  On  the  contrary,  the  mildest  approach  on  the 
part  of  a  wife  and  mother,  or  even  of  a  daughter  or 
sister,  to  that  intense  interest  in  self-expression  which 
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has  always  characterized  genius  has  been  met  with 
social  disapproval  and  until  very  recent  times  with 
ostracism  fit  only  for  the  criminal.  Hence  her  inner 
impulsion  has  needed  to  be  strong  indeed  to  make 
any  woman  devote  herself  to  ideas. 

In  view  of  these  tremendous  obstacles,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  when  women  in  the  past  have  achieved 
even  a  second  or  third  place  in  the  ranks  of  genius 
they  have  shown  far  more  native  ability  than  men  have 
needed  to  reach  the  same  eminence.  Not  excused 
from  the  more  general  duties  that  constitute  the  cement 
of  society,  most  women  of  talent  have  had  but  one  hand 
free  with  which  to  work  out  their  ideal  conceptions. 
Denied,  at  cost  of  “respectability”  itself,  any  expres¬ 
sion  of  that  obstinate  egotism  which  is  nature’s  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  genius  in  his  special  task,  and  in  the 
preparation  for  it,  they  have  had  to  make  secret  and 
painful  experiments  in  self-expression  after  spending 
first  strength  in  the  commonplace  tasks  required  of  all 
their  sex. 

The  genius  is  at  once  the  most  self-centred  and 
the  most  universal  of  human  beings.  He  sees  only 
himself  and  the  world  of  thought  or  of  affairs  he 
would  master  for  his  special  work.  All  that  lies  be¬ 
tween,  family,  friends,  social  groups,  is  but  material 
for  his  elect  service.  Delight  in  his  own  personality, 
absorbed  attention  to  the  processes  of  his  own  mind, 
have  made  him  generally  the  master  shirker  in  respect 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  He  has  been  often  “ill 
to  live  with,”  and  greedy  in  demand  upon  the  support 
and  care  of  others.  He  is  so  rare  and  precious,  how- 
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ever,  that  with  all  his  faults  we  love  him  still”  when 
he  enriches  the  commonwealth  of  thought,  imagina¬ 
tion  or  action  with  some  new  gift.  But,  alas,  the 
“near”  genius  has  too  often  the  character  frailties  of 
the  genuine  great  one  without  his  power  of  achieve¬ 
ment  We  see  therefore  the  social  advantage  of  the 
poverty  and  hardships  and  lack  of  immediate  appre¬ 
ciation  which  have  so  often  weeded  out  from  the  lists, 
in  advance,  all  but  the  giants  in  intellectual  power. 
Seeing  how  many  small  people  mistake  their  own 
strongly  individualized  taste  for  great  talent,  and  feel 
justified  in  declining  all  disagreeable  tasks  of  “menial” 
work  on  the  plea  of  absorption  in  some  form  of  effort 
which  is  mainly  self-indulgence,  we  realize  that  nature 
has  done  well  to  discipline  the  would-be  genius  severely. 
The  “artistic  temperament”  so  often  drops  the  final 
syllables  to  become  mere  vulgar  “temper”  that  family 
life  could  not  well  bear  the  strain  of  greatly  multiply¬ 
ing  the  type  that  for  the  most  part  only  enjoys  but 
does  not  produce  masterpieces.  But  to  suppress  in 
wholesale  fashion,  and  at  the  outset,  all  troublesome 
variations”  in  women,  while  leaving  men  free  to  show 
what  they  can  become  and  giving  them  besides  a  good 
chance  to  prove  their  quality,  is  to  make  that  discipline 
too  one-sided.  The  universal  social  pressure  upon 
women  to  be  all  alike,  and  do  all  the  same  things,  and 
to  be  content  with  identical  restrictions,  has  resulted 
not  only  in  terrible  suffering  in  the  lives  of  exceptional 
women,  but  also  in  the  loss  of  unmeasured  feminine 
values  in  special  gifts.  The  Drama  of  the  Woman  of 
Genius  has  been  too  often  a  tragedy  of  misshapen  and 
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perverted  power.  Col.  Higginson  said  that  one  of  the 
great  histories  yet  to  be  written  is  that  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life  of  women.  When  that  is  accomplished,  those 
truly  great  women  whose  initiative  was  choked  by  false 
ideals  of  feminine  excellence,  whose  natures  were 
turned  awry  for  want  of  “space  to  burgeon  out  their 
powers,”  whose  very  purpose  to  “aggrandize  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  by  cultivating  their  own”  was  made  a  cross 
for  their  crucifixion,  will  be  given  just  honor. 

One  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century  might  well 
hold  the  first  place  in  such  a  record  of  the  achievement 
and  martyrdom  of  the  woman  of  genius.  Stepping  out 
into  the  Western  world  from  the  dark  shadows  of 
Oriental  subjection  of  her  sex,  this  woman  of  India, 
Anandabai  Joshee,  appeals  to  the  future  for  her  full 
recognition.  And  if  Being  and  Doing  ever  come  to 
rank  with  Thinking  and  Imagining  and  Discovering 
as  marks  of  greatness,  no  list  of  the  Immortals  will 
be  complete  without  her.  The  record  of  her  life  epit¬ 
omizes  and  makes  heroic  that  historic  conflict  in 
women’s  lives  between  social  duty  and  personal  ideal¬ 
ism.  A  child  wife  at  nine  years  of  age;  a  child  mother 
at  fourteen,  her  baby’s  death  making  her  determine  to 
study  medicine  for  the  benefit  of  her  countrywomen;  at 
seventeen  overcoming  tremendous  obstacles  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  purpose,  which  obliged  her  to  become 
the  first  high-caste  Hindu  woman,  still  loyal  to  her 
inherited  religion,  to  leave  her  country  for  a  foreign 
land;  at  eighteen  years  entering  upon  her  studies  in 
the  United  States  and  showing  marvellous  powers  of 
scholarly  acquisition  and  still  more  marvellous  breadth 
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of  mind  and  exaltation  of  moral  nature;  at  twenty-one 

graduating  from  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of 

Philadelphia,  the  first  Hindu  woman  to  take  a  medical 

degree  in  any  country;  and  dying  at  twenty-two,  just 

as  she  received  her  appointment  as  physician  in  charge 

of  the  Female  Wards  of  Albert  Edward  Hospital  in 

Kolhapur,  India  her  life  reads  like  an  incredible  ro¬ 
mance.26 

It  has  been  said  that  although  genius  is  so  often 
allied  to  instability  of  character,  we  have  in  Darwin 
and  in  Shakespeare  two  examples  of  the  wholly  sane. 
In  Dr.  Joshee  we  have  another;  one  whose  mental 
power  was  so  exceptional  that  it  could  bridge  the 
chasm  between  centuries  of  intellectual  development 
and  continents  of  racial  difference  to  make  itself  at 
home  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  whose  finest 
fiuits  were  so  quickly  made  her  own;  and  yet  one 
whose  gentle,  unselfish,  loving  spirit  showed  no  Haw 
in  most  intimate  association.  Writing  to  friends  in 
America  just  before  her  voyage,  she  said:  “When 
I  think  over  the  sufferings  of  women  in  India  I  am 
impatient  to  see  the  Western  light  dawn  as  the  har¬ 
binger  of  emancipation.”  In  that  spirit  of  world-citi¬ 
zenship,  without  giving  up  her  ancient  faith,  she  so 
enlarged  and  purified  it  that  she  was  able  to  say:  “I 
have  nothing  to  despise;  the  whole  Universe  is  a  lesson 
to  me.”  When,  before  leaving  India,  she  was  urged 
by  all  who  loved  her  not  to  undertake  so  perilous  a 
venture,  she  calmly  replied:  “I  am  sure  nothing  will 
harm  me,  or  if  it  does  it  will  be  for  my  good.”  Ad- 
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dressing  a  great  multitude  of  her  wondering  fellow- 
country  people  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  “Why  should  you  do  what  is  not  done  by 
any  of  your  sex?”  she  made  the  answer  that  might  well 
become  the  formula  to  justify  all  exceptional  service 
— “Because  society  has  a  right  to  our  work  as  indi¬ 
viduals.”  Yet  this  woman,  so  rare  in  heroism  and  in 
mental  and  moral  power  that  there  are  few  to  place 
beside  her,  declared  her  intention  “to  live  and  die  a 
faithful  Hindu  wife.”  Knowing  what  that  meant  in 
personal  subserviency  and  in  chilling  repression,  her 
biographer  declares  that  Dr.  Joshee’s  untimely  death 
was  due  most  of  all  to  this  attempt  to  do  the  impos¬ 
sible,  to  be  a  servant  in  the  home  and  a  social  leader 
in  the  community.  However  this  may  be,  and  with  all 
due  tribute  to  her  husband’s  devotion  and  willingness 
for  her  to  live  the  larger  life,  it  must  be  true  that  the 
hurtful  conditions  of  Hindu  wifehood  had  already 
sapped  the  strength  of  Dr.  Joshee  before  she  left  In¬ 
dia;  and  the  unique  loyalty  that  made  her  seek  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  caste  restrictions  while  carrying  the  torch 
of  enlightenment  to  her  sisters  in  India  entailed  a 
double  burden  too  heavy  for  her  frail  body.  What 
women  of  less  heroic  mould,  and  in  more  favored 
circumstances,  have  suffered  in  the  effort  to  do  all  that 
their  world  expected  of  them  and  also  something  of 
what  their  own  inner  natures  demanded — and  that 
toll  of  suffering  is  long  and  heavy  indeed — Dr.  Joshee 
embodied  in  the  pathos  and  in  the  sublimity  of  her 
unique  experience. 

In  this  country  of  free  opportunity,  and  in  this  time, 
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when  to  work  one’s  own  way  to  one’s  own  ends  is  so 
much  easier  for  women  than  ever  before,  it  is  in  the 
life  and  work  of  such  a  woman  as  Anandabai  Joshee 
that  we  perceive  the  full  significance  of  the  Drama  of 
the  Woman  of  Genius. 


IV 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  SPINSTER 

The  day  of  the  spinster  did  not  dawn  until  women, 
married  and  single,  and  of  all  ages,  had  generally 
ceased  to  use  the  distaff  and  the  spinning-wheel.  The 
name  came,  indeed,  from  the  useful  service  rendered 
by  maidens,  young  and  old,  in  the  days  of  domestic 
handicraft,  when  the  economic  pressure  was  so  heavy 
upon  the  house-mother  that  she  could  not  fulfil  her 
task  without  the  labor  of  the  unmarried  in  the  home. 
But  spinster’  came  early  to  have  a  legal  significance 
as  descriptive  of  the  unmarried  state  of  an  adult 
woman,  just  as  still  earlier  the  word  “distaff”  stood  for 
collective  womanhood;  Dryden  saying  of  woman’s  rule, 
“The  crown  usurped,  a  distaff  on  the  throne.”  So 
closely  related  were  woman’s  work  and  woman’s  exist¬ 
ence  in  ancient  law  and  custom,  that  the  name  of  her 
labor  became  the  title  for  herself.  To-day  we  use  the 
word  spinster  in  colloquial  speech  as  the  designation 
of  all  sorts  of  maidens,  of  “certain”  or  “uncertain” 
age.  The  spinster  may  be  the  lady  who  must  never  be 
called  anything  which  suggests  hard  work;  she  may 
be  the  “bachelor  girl”  whose  professional  success  as- 
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sures  her  an  independent  habitation  and  high  social 
standing;  she  may  be  the  working-woman  whose  man¬ 
ual  or  commercial  labor  ensures  her  her  own  latch-key 
and  her  own  bank-book;  she  may  be,  and  often  is,  the 
staid  teacher  upon  whom  is  placed  the  heaviest  burden 
of  public  service  borne  by  any  class  in  the  United 
States.  In  any  case,  the  modern  spinster  has  at  last 
her  innings  in  the  great  game  of  life. 

Celibacy,  although  said  to  be  a  practice  of  the  ants 
and  bees  for  economic  reasons  in  the  division  of  labor, 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  recent  experience  of  the 
human  race.  In  primitive  life  no  one,  man  or  woman, 
could  shirk  the  duty  of  marriage  and  of  participation 
in  the  race  life  through  parenthood.  The  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  ancient  social  order  was  based  upon  this  univer¬ 
sal  sharing  of  the  marriage  state.  The  early  religion 
of  ancestor-worship,  the  customs  of  family  ritual  which 
ruled  all  details  of  existence,  the  basis  of  property 
rights  and  of  political  privileges  in  specific  forms  of 
descent  and  relationship,  these  all  demanded  the  active 
membership  of  all  adults  in  the  family.  The  ancient 
Hindu  law  declared,  “The  extinction  of  a  family  causes 
the  ruin  of  the  religion  of  that  family;  the  ancestors, 
deprived  of  the  offerings  of  sons,  fall  into  the  abode 
of  the  unhappy.”1  At  Athens  the  law  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  first  magistrate  to  “see  that  no  family  became 
extinct”;  and  Cicero  said,  “There  is  no  one  so  careless 
about  himself  as  to  wish  to  leave  his  family  without 
descendants;  for  then  there  would  be  no  one  to  render 
him  that  worship  which  is  due  the  dead.”  Because 
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of  this  religious  basis  of  the  family  the  sterile  wife 
must  be  divorced,  the  sterile  husband  must  raise  him 
up  sons  from  a  brother  or  other  relative,  or  by  adop¬ 
tion  an  heir  must  be  secured;  as  the  Hindu  law  put  it, 
“He  to  whom  Nature  has  denied  a  son  may  adopt 
one  so  that  the  funeral  ceremonies  shall  not  cease.”  2 
This  demand  of  ancient  society  that  each  man  should 
have  a  son  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  the  dead  has  no 
longer  place  in  our  thought;  when  we  deplore  celibacy 
or  “race  suicide,”  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  future,  not 
the  past;  the  unborn,  not  the  dead.  We  need,  there¬ 
fore,  to  think  ourselves  back  in  order  to  realize  in  any 
degree  the  religious  significance  of  marriage.  The 
hearth-fire  that  in  Greece  and  Rome  was  so  sacred  that 
it  must  never  be  neglected,  dates  back  to  earliest  Aryan 
life.  “Agni,”  says  the  Rig  Veda,  “must  be  invoked 
before  all  other  gods.”  The  sacredness  of  this  fire 
was  attested  by  the  fact  that  no  criminal  or  wrong-doer 
could  approach  it  until  he  had  purified  himself;  and  not 
even  in  legal  marriage  could  the  union  of  the  sexes  be 
brought  too  near  it.  When  the  gods  became  persons, 
the  Hearth-fire  became  Vesta,  whom  Ovid  declared  to 
be  *  ‘naught  but  a  living  flame”;  Vesta,  the  virgin  god¬ 
dess,  “neither  fecundity  nor  power,  but  order,  moral 
order”;  the  “universal  soul.”  Marriage,  however,  was 
a  religious  necessity;  and  for  that  reason,  in  Rome  a 
man  who  had  enough  children  felt  it  a  duty  to  lend 
his  wife,  either  temporarily  or  for  life,  to  some  child¬ 
less  man :  while  in  Sparta,  although  a  man  should  lend 
his  wife  for  kindred  purposes,  he  was  required  to  keep 
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her  in  his  own  house,  and,  if  old  and  decrepit,  should 
invite  under  his  roof  some  young  and  strong  man  to 
bear  him  children.  Lycurgus  had  women  marry  when 
“of  full  age  and  inclination,”  while  Romans  gave  their 
daughters  in  marriage  at  twelve  years  and  under;  but 
all  women  in  the  ancient  world  had  to  marry,  and 
primitive  customs  of  all  ages  and  lands  multiply  varie¬ 
ties  of  dealing  with  this  inexorable  command.  Not 
only  must  the  ancient  woman  be  married  once,  but  she 
must  be  married  all  her  life,  or  suffer,  as  in  India,  ter¬ 
rible  penalties.  If  a  widow,  she  must  be  replaced  under 
a  new  husband’s  control  as  speedily  as  possible,  lest 
she  get  into  mischief;  if  deserted,  she  must  find  her  sole 
protection  and  support  in  marital  rearrangement.  In 
any  case,  not  until  our  own  civilization  is  reached  do 
we  anywhere  find  celibate  women  numerous  enough 
to  form  a  class. 

Men  were  first  allowed  some  freedom  not  to  marry, 
but  this  was  grudgingly  given  and  with  many  penalties 
for  the  idiosyncrasy.  In  Sparta,  we  are  told,  bachelors 
were  under  ban,  disfranchised  by  law,  excluded  from 
witnessing  the  great  public  processions  which  were  the 
pride  of  the  State;  and  in  winter  time  compelled  to 
march  naked  around  the  market-place,  singing  as  they 
went  a  song  testifying  to  their  own  disgrace  by  which 
they  “justly  suffered  punishment.”  And  in  this  land, 
so  insistent  in  all  other  respects  upon  reverence  for 
the  aged,  there  was  one  exception:  a  youth  might  re¬ 
fuse,  and  without  reproof,  to  rise  and  give  a  seat  to  a 
venerable  bachelor,  even  to  one  who  had  done  honor¬ 
able  service  for  the  State,  saying,  “No  son  of  yours  will 
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ever  rise  to  give  me  a  seat.”3  This  punishment  of 
the  bachelor  has  been  common  in  many  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  and  extended  down  to  the  early  days  of  our  own 
history.4  In  Connecticut,  in  1636,  a  law  was  passed 
which  would  not  “allow  any  young  unmarried  man  to 
keep  house,  and  Hartford  taxed  “lone-men  twenty 
shillings  a  week”  for  the  “selfish  luxury  of  solitary  liv¬ 
ing.  In  1682  a  special  town  order  gave  permission 
for  two  bachelors  to  keep  house  together,  “so  they 
carry  themselves  soberly  and  do  not  entertain  idle  per¬ 
sons  to  the  evil  expense  of  time  by  day  or  night,”  while 
as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  a  general  statute  of 
Connecticut  forbade  any  “householder”  under  penalty 
of  fine  to  “give  entertainment  or  habitation  to  single 
persons  without  special  allowance  of  the  selectmen; 
and  such  Bourders,  Sojourners  and  Young  persons” 
as  they  were  permitted  to  entertain  were  required  to 
attend  the  worship  of  God  in  the  families  where 
they  live  and  be  otherwise  subject  to  the  family  disci¬ 
pline  or  pay  five  shillings  for  every  breach  of  the  law.” 
In  Rhode  Island,  although  not  so  strict  a  community 
as  that  of  Connecticut,  i  single  persons  of  three  months’ 
residence  must  pay  a  special  tax  of  five  shillings,”  while 
the  “rate  of  faculties  and  personal  abilities”  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  assessors.  One  wonders  in  this 
case  whether  pride  in  “personal  abilities”  or  thrift  in 
saving  operated  most  strongly  on  the  taxpayer’s  mind! 
In  Plymouth  the  law  declared  that  “Whereas  great  In¬ 
convenience  hath  arisen  by  single  persons  in  this  Col- 

8  Plutarch’s  Lives. 

4  See  George  E.  Howard,  A  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions . 
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lonie  being  for  themselves  and  not  betaking  themselves 
to  live  in  well-gouverned  families,  no  single  person  shall 
be  suffered  hereafter  to  live  by  himself  but  such  as 
the  selectmen  permit”;  and  in  Massachusetts  there  was 
a  general  statute  that  placed  all  “single  persons  who 
take  journeys  merely  for  pleasure”  under  suspicion  in 
such  manner  that  they  could  easily  be  haled  to  court 
and  made  to  pay  “forty  shillings,”  or  go  to  jail  if  they 
could  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves. 
“Single  men”  in  Massachusetts  for  a  long  time  could 
be  “convicted  of  living  from  under  family  government” 
and  made  to  “submit  themselves  to  some  family  rule,” 
and  put  on  probation,  as  it  were,  being  required  to 
“bring  with  them  to  Court  a  certificate”  that  they  had 
thus  mended  their  independent  ways. 

There  was  little  trouble  with  “old  maids”  in  a  so¬ 
ciety  in  which,  as  in  colonial  days,  and  early  post-rev¬ 
olutionary  times,  women  were  at  such  a  premium  be¬ 
cause  of  economic  value  as  workers,  that  young  girls 
married  very  early,  and  a  widow  might  expect  (as  was 
the  case  with  one  of  Judge  Sewall’s  friends)  to  be 
invited  to  “keep  house  together”  by  a  widower  who 
attended  her  home  from  her  husband’s  funeral!  Yet 
there  were  a  few  women  called  “antient  maydes”  at 
the  great  age  of  twenty-five  years!  “An  old  maid  in 
Boston  is  thought  such  a  curse  as  nothing  can  exceed 
it  and  looked  upon  as  a  dismal  spectacle,”  says  John 
Dunton  in  his  Life  and  Errors;  but  nevertheless  he 
praises  one  such  who  by  her  “good-nature,  gravity  and 
strict  virtue  convinces  all  that  it  is  not  her  necessity 
but  her  choice  that  keeps  her  virgin.  Now  about 
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thirty,  he  adds,  the  age  which  they  call  a  Thorn- 
back,  yet  she  never  disguises  herself  and  talks  as  little 
as  she  thinks  of  love.”  Courtship,  also,  was  under 
strict  rule  when  a  man  in  New  England  might  be  fined 
and  even  given  corporal  punishment  for  making  any 

motion  of  marriage  to  any  man’s  daughter  or  mayde- 
servant  without  first  having  obtained  leave  of  the 
parents  or  master.  So  that  marriage  itself  was  not 
easy,  it  would  seem,  in  those  days,  unless  one  always 
chose  witn  the  parents;  but  to  refrain  from  marriage, 
with  such  a  sentiment  against  old  maids  (even  in  Bos¬ 
ton!),  must  have  been  almost  impossible,  even  for  the 
most  hardened  or  good-natured  “Thornback.” 

Although,  however,  primitive  life  allowed  few 
women,  if  any,  to  escape  mating  in  some  fashion,  and 
altnough  all  sorts  of  difficulties  later  encompassed  the 
path  of  the  woman  who  chose  not  to  marry,  or  who 
wished  to  marry  against  the  parents’  wish,  there  were 
some  women,  as  we  know,  in  classic  civilization,  who 
stayed  outside  the  marriage  bond  and  yet  attained  a 
place  of  peculiar  social  power.  The  unique  phenom¬ 
enon  of  the  hetaira  in  Greece  testifies,  among  other 
things,  to  the  fact  that  no  class  in  society  can  be  per¬ 
manently  shut  entirely  out  of  the  leading  influences 
of  their  time  and  country.  5  While  the  Greek  wife 
had  no  part  in  the  intellectual  development  which  was 
her  husband’s  privilege,  by  the  sure  law  of  nature, 
fathers  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  gave  daughters  men¬ 
tal  gifts;  and  some  of  those  daughters  broke  the  bars 

5  See  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  Morals,  chapter  The  Position 
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of  the  home  cage  to  become  the  only  free  and  educated 
class  of  women  in  Athens  by  the  only  manner  of  life 
open  to  them.  Only  courtesans  among  women  shared 
the  glories  of  the  Age  of  Pericles,  and  they  thus 
formed  the  one  elite  class  of  “irregular  women  the 
world  has  known  or  probably  will  ever  know.  Given 
a  land  where  beauty  was  worshipped  as  the  highest 
good,  a  land  in  which  not  abstinence  but  temperance  in 
all  physical  indulgence  was  the  law  of  virtue,  a  land 
that  by  a  strange  inconsistency  in  evolution  left  the 
mothers  wholly  behind  in  mental  training  and  stimu¬ 
lus,  it  is  not  quite  strange  that  the  rare  combination 
of  beauty,  devotion  to  study,  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  intellectual  gifts  should  have  made  a  few  women 
outside  of  marriage  chief  representatives  of  the  higher 
companionships  of  the  sexes.  Only  for  such  reasons 
could  Socrates,  chief  moralist  of  his  day  and  country, 
see  it  right  to  record  his  indebtedness  to  one  such 
courtesan  for  her  aid  in  his  teachings  and  in  his  pub¬ 
lic  service,  and  visit  others  of  her  class  as  equals  and 
honored  friends.  This  shows  their  high  standing 
among  the  great  and  good;  but  perhaps  excuses,  even 
then,  the  acrimony  of  poor  Xantippe !  That  many 
men  took  their  wives  and  even  their  daughters  into 
the  houses  where  these  brilliant  women  held  court  is 
proof  that  they  were  not  denied  “good  society,’'  and 
hence  were  not  outside  the  pale,  and  hence  again  could 
never  have  suffered  deep  disgrace.  For  the  sake  of 
their  learning  and  their  wisdom  in  public  affairs  and 
their  constant  devotion  to  their  lovers’  work,  a  few 
such  women  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  grateful 
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memoirs  of  great  men,  in  proof  that  they  broke  the 
bonds  of  women’s  duty  to  the  family  for  the  sake  of 
freedom  and  at  the  behest  of  unquenchable  impulse 
toward  the  mental  and  even  the  moral  development 
of  their  age.  The  Vestal  Virgins  of  Rome  trod  an¬ 
other  path  toward  independence  and  self-development. 
These  and  the  Flamens,  as  is  well  known,  constituted 
the  most  sacred  religious  orders  of  the  Imperial  City; 
and  while  the  Flamens  were  the  symbolical  priests  of 
domestic  life  (even  the  death  of  a  wife  making  them 
ineligible  for  service  in  the  temple),  the  Vestals,  in 
their  guarding  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  city,  symbolized 
that  spiritual  essence  of  devotion  for  which  the  celi¬ 
bate  only  was  deemed  sufficiently  pure. 

The  history  of  the  courtesan  class  of  Athens  and 
that  of  the  Vestals  of  Rome  outlines  the  only  two 
ways  in  which  the  women  of  the  past  could  attain  a 
life  of  their  own  detached  from  the  family.  This 
first  class  had  its  parallel  in  a  group  of  Grecian  men. 
When  Roman  citizenship  was  the  most  desired  of  po¬ 
litical  conditions,  we  read  that  many  freemen  of  Greek 
cities  sold  themselves  as  slaves  to  Roman  citizens  in 
order  that  manumission  might  carry  with  it  induction 
into  Roman  citizenship.  6  So  some  women  of  Athens 
sold  themselves  to  rich  men  of  intellectual  and  social 
power,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  entrance  into 
the  true  life  of  their  country;  or  foreign  women  thus 
escaped  the  manual  labor  of  ordinary  slavery,  with  its 
accompanying  degradation.  But  because  the  courtesan 
could  never  have  the  State  behind  her  in  support  of 

®E.  M.  Smith,  Law  of  Nationality. 
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her  claims  upon  the  community  (as  even  the  enslaved 
wife  of  the  Greek  citizen  could  do  for  her  narrow 
range  of  rights  in  marriage),  she  could  never  be  man¬ 
umitted  into  true  freedom;  and  like  all  women  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  personal  favor  of  men  outside  the  fam¬ 
ily  life,  her  last  estate  was  often  worse  than  the  first, 
and  left  her  friendless  in  the  city  she  loved. 

The  Vestals,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  picturesque 
embodiment  of  the  city’s  reverence  and  the  city’s  pride. 
The  altar  flame  they  guarded  was  the  symbol  of  the 
collective  worship  of  the  many  families  that  had  united 
to  build  the  city.  For  that  reason  the  high  honors 
which  were  paid  them  had  a  civic  dignity  which  made 
magistrates  step  aside  for  them  in  the  streets,  which 
made  criminals  flee  to  their  all-powerful  protection 
for  succor,  which  made  their  persons  sacred  even  from 
careless  touch,  and  gave  them  rights  over  their  estates 
only  equalled  by  the  mothers  of  three  children  when 
the  right  of  other  women  to  personal  property  was 
finally  recognized.  The  Vestals  had  also  their  paral¬ 
lel  in  Roman  history,  in  the  Stoics,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Rome’s  decadence,  lived  in  their  world  but  not  of 
it,  and  guarded  in  sublime  isolation,  amidst  the  bes¬ 
tiality  and  greed  of  their  time,  the  sacred  flame  of  a 
pure  patriotism  and  a  noble  humanity.7 

It  must  always  be  remembered  in  considering  the 
paths  by  which  freedom  and  opportunity  have  been 
opened  to  women,  that  so  long  as  religion  was  of  the 
family,  or  the  city,  of  the  nation  or  the  race  alone, 
woman  had  in  it  no  place  of  her  own.  The  head  of 

7  See  F.  M.  Holland,  The  Reign  of  the  Stoics. 
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the  Jewish  household  determined  the  faith  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  wife  and  mother  would  have  been  the  last 
of  the  flock  to  differ  from  the  patriarch.  In  all  ethnic 
religions,  which  are  but  family  faiths  writ  large  in 
racial  types,  the  sons  of  the  family  alone  bear  the 
torch  of  devotion  from  generation  to  generation. 
There  are  exceptions  in  the  position  of  priestesses  and 
sibyls;  and  in  the  old  Teutonic  strain  are  many  traces 
of  freedom  and  power  among  the  women:  but  the  civ¬ 
ilizations  that  have  stamped  our  laws  are  those  in 
which  all  descent,  spiritual,  political  and  monetary, 
has  been  “through  males  and  the  descendants  of 
males.”  The  simple  liberty  of  personal  choice  as  hu¬ 
man  beings,  which  is  now  granted  to  women  as  to  men, 
was  unthought  of  in  any  past  we  know.  To  make  it 
possible  for  the  respectable  woman,  and  for  the  secular 
woman  and  for  the  average  woman,  to  refuse  mar¬ 
riage  or  to  live  a  normal  life  without  a  husband,  it 
was  necessary  that  at  least  two  world-events  of  su¬ 
preme  importance  should  occur.  One  was  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  Christianity,  that  every  individual,  “Jew 
and  Gentile,  male  and  female,  bond  and  free,”  had  a 
right  to  his  or  her  own  soul,  and  must  bear  individual 
responsibility  for  its  salvation.  Buddha  before  had 
announced,  “My  law  is  a  law  for  all,”  and  had  thereby 
broken  the  outer  wall  of  caste  in  India.  For  our  civi¬ 
lization,  however,  the  first  Bill  of  Rights  for  women 
was  the  spiritual  Magna  Charta  that  sent  every  hu¬ 
man  being  to  the  altar  solitary  and  by  inner  compul¬ 
sion.  Priests  might  afterward  assume  powers  of 
exclusive  representation  of  the  divine,  but  even  then 
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each  soul  must  receive  this  ministration  on  its  own 
account  and  for  its  own  behoof.  Under  Paganism  in 
Asia  Minor  women  had  held  high  priesthoods  and 
official  rank  and  office;  and  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire  highly  placed  women  had  received 
personal  property  rights  and  power  to  plead  in  courts 
and  to  order  their  lives  freely  as  never  before.  Latin 
Christianity  lost  to  woman  much  of  this  freedom,  it 
is  true;  and  after  a  time  degraded  its  conception  of 
womanhood  by  teaching  ascetic  disdain  of  marriage. 
One  thing,  however,  Christianity  gave  women  in  the 
mass — a  dignity  they  lacked  before,  this  direct  ap¬ 
proach  as  individuals  to  the  Infinite  Ideal.  Symbol¬ 
ized  as  that  ideal  was,  in  the  feminine  virtues  of  Jesus, 
the  imagination  of  women  was  appealed  to  in  a  new 
and  intense  fashion,  and  women  in  crowds  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  new  spiritual  franchise.  The  chaos  of 
the  time  when  the  old  order  was  breaking  up  and 
the  new  not  yet  formed,  the  separation  of  families,  the 
woeful  plight  of  young  maidens  bereft  of  protectors, 
the  poverty  of  the  old  nobility,  all  did  much  to  cast  a 
large  class  of  gentlewomen  helpless  upon  the  world. 
This  made  the  establishment  of  religious  houses  a 
natural  and  necessary  thing.  But  nothing  did  so  much 
to  give  women  a  high  position  in  the  early  Church, 
or  to  establish  for  them  unique  careers  in  those  re¬ 
ligious  houses,  as  the  doctrine  that  the  woman  and  the 
slave,  as  truly  as  the  man  and  the  master,  whether  in¬ 
side  or  outside  the  family  bond,  must  worship  as 
equals  and  each  manage  his  or  her  own  spiritual  con¬ 
cerns  in  individual  responsibility.  This  it  was  which 
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made  it  honorable  for  women  as  for  men  to  follow  the 
Inner  Light. 

The  Christian  Church  thus  early  offered  women 
such  a  place  of  power  as  they  had  not  held  before.8 
Education,  art,  affairs,  companionship  with  learned 
men  and  rulers  of  States,  these  all  belonged  to  the 
realm  of  influence  and  activity  presided  over  by  the 
Lady  Abbess.  Great  property  holdings  were  hers, 
in  her  own  name  and  the  name  of  her  order.  Like 
St.  Hilda,  under  whom  several  bishops  were  trained, 
she  sometimes  presided  over  mixed  religious  houses. 
In  many  cases  she  must  be  summoned  to  Parliament, 
like  great  lords,  but  might  send  a  proxy;  and  often 
she  furnished  military  forces  second  only  to  those  of 
kings.  That  Spanish  abbess  who  ruled  sixty  towns  and 
villages;  those  two  women  rulers  of  the  Holy  Empire, 
who  in  Germany  issued  coins  on  their  own  account  and 
were  represented  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  were  but  a  few. 
of  the  great  ladies  who  gained  their  highest  powers 
of  achievement  through  the  Church.  If  women  of 
this  class  lost,  later  on,  their  rule  if  not  their  influence 
in  the  conventual  orders,  some  of  the  most  noble  and 
able  live  now  as  canonized  saints. 

The  Lady  Abbess  was  not  always  a  maiden;  she 
was  often  a  widow,  and  sometimes  a  wife  whose  de¬ 
sertion  of  her  husband  and  her  family  was  counted 
to  her  for  righteousness,  if  she  embraced  the  true 
faith  and  he  and  they  did  not.  But  she  must  be  celi¬ 
bate  at  least  in  profession  while  she  held  her  stately 

8  See  Louisa  I.  Lumsden,  Woman  in  History  in  The  Position  of 
Woman,  London,  Nisbet  &  Co. 
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offices.  She  thus  introduced  to  the  ideal  conceptions 
of  humanity  a  new  sort  of  woman;  one  who  could  be 
reverenced,  and  powerful,  lovely  and  happy,  and  yet 
be  independent  of  the  family  relationship.  She  thus 
made  the  modern  spinster  possible. 

A  second  great  world-event,  without  which  the  day 
of  the  spinster  could  not  have  dawned,  was  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  the  establishment  of  the  legal  right 
of  the  manual  laborer  to  his  own  liberty  and  to  his 
own  possession  of  the  fruit  of  his  toil.  Slavery  is  yet 
so  near  to  us  that  we  can  smell  its  torment.  It  has 
been  for  man  the  debauchery  and  the  exploitation  of 
his  work-power,  that  which  is  the  commodity  by  which 
he  must  buy  his  right  to  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.”  Slavery  was  for  woman,  besides  this, 
the  debauchery  and  the  exploitation  of  her  sex-rela¬ 
tionship.  Looking  over  the  world  to-day,  how  few 
are  the  women  who  have  emerged  from  this  double 
despotism !  The  savage  woman  still  is  held  by  cus¬ 
toms  that  treat  her  person  as  a  communal  property; 
the  women  of  oriental  civilizations  still  are  segregated 
as  members  of  the  sex  that  must  be  watched  and 
guarded;  the  very  princesses  of  royal  houses  (which 
preserve  in  unreal  pageant  the  outgrown  customs  of 
the  past)  are  still  given  in  marriage  for  purposes  of 
State;  unenlightened  parenthood  still  barters  its  daugh¬ 
ters  in  the  marriage  market  for  place  and  money;  the 
day  of  woman’s  self-ownership  and  self-direction  as 
a  responsible  human  being  has  hardly  yet  dawned  for 
the  mass  of  the  world’s  women.  But  for  these  few 
who  have  arrived  as  persons  there  are  a  new  freedom 
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and  a  new  enticement  to  activity  and  a  new  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches  in  personal  choice  which  are  almost 
an  intoxication  of  liberty. 

Of  this  new  draught,  the  unmarried  woman  of  to¬ 
day  drinks  the  deepest  and  with  the  easiest  abandon. 
Liberty  brings  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  delights,  and 
the  pathology  of  woman’s  independent  work  and  the 
consequences  to  her,  as  to  others  newly  emancipated, 
of  having  liberty  before  receiving  preparation,  are 
sometimes  in  sad  evidence.  But  the  spinster,  as  we 
now  consider  her,  is  that  woman  who  is  at  the  top 
of  the  new  opportunity,  not  beneath  it.  As  such,  she 
is  opening,  in  this,  her  day,  new  avenues  of  work  for 
woman,  and  applying  the  general  rules  of  labor  to 
her  own  case  with  success.  She  is  thronging  the  courts 
of  higher  learning  and  making  significant  her  entrance 
therein.  She  is  winning  distinction  in  all  the  higher 
professions.  She  is  becoming  at  ease  in  commercial 
spheres  in  the  business  offices  of  the  world.  She  is 
acting  as  close  second  to  many  of  the  greatest  and 
most  useful  men  of  the  time  as  secretary  and  helper. 
She  is  proving,  over  and  over  again,  with  that  cumu¬ 
lative  guarantee  of  success  which  is  the  only  way  of 
impressing  the  mass  intelligence,  that  women’s  bodies, 
brains,  powers  of  constant  and  effective  activity  and 
moral  characters  can  stand  the  strain  of  manual,  cleri¬ 
cal,  professional  and  artistic  service  on  a  high  level 
of  competition  with  men.  Scientific  research,  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  applying  of  statistics,  the  administering  of 
great  concerns,  of  civic  and  State  affairs — in  each  and 
all  of  the  great  divisions  of  specialized  labor  the  spin- 
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ster  is  making  good  in  a  quite  new  fashion  for  women. 
No  equal  number  of  married  women  of  equal  ability 
or  of  occasional  opportunity  to  demonstrate  greater 
ability  than  the  majority  of  able  spinsters  show,  could 
make  this  cumulative  proof  of  women’s  independent 
powers.  The  demands  of  marriage  and  maternity 
which  for  many  years  require  a  daily  choice  as  to 
which  of  several  duties  shall  rank  first  in  honor  and 
requirement,  hinder  a  straight  course  to  a  single  aim. 
The  obvious  proof  of  woman’s  ability  as  individual 
worker  must  therefore  first  be  made  by  those  of  per¬ 
sistent  and  uninterrupted  vocational  work,  those  who 
can  enter  without  personal  doubts  or  social  opposi¬ 
tion  the  man-made  channels  of  modern  labor,  and  en¬ 
ter  to  stay.  Whatever  may  later  be  done  to  enhance 
the  value  and  effectiveness  of  women’s  lives  when  di¬ 
vided  between  family  claims,  the  lighter  and  more  in¬ 
timate  social  services,  and  personal  achievements,  the 
first  common  appreciation  of  feminine  power  in  so- 
called  masculine  fields  of  effort  must  be  the  result 
largely  of  the  work  of  the  spinster  and  the  young 
widow.  Women  unencumbered  by  the  claims  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  immediate  and  personal  ministration,  unfet¬ 
tered  by  the  need  to  balance  at  every  step  their  hus¬ 
bands’  economic  and  professional  success  against  their 
own,  can  alone  walk  this  new  road  of  free  competition 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a  broad  pathway  of  com¬ 
monly  accepted  opportunity  for  their  sex.  The  day 
of  the  spinster  has,  therefore,  great  social  value  in 
this  respect.  No  one  can  doubt  this  who  believes  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  democratic  State,  and  that  a  demo- 
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cratic  State  must  rest  at  last  upon  a  democratic  home, 
and  that  a  democratic  home  is  only  possible  when 
there  are  “two  heads  in  council”  as  well  as  “two  hearts 
that  beat  as  one,”  and  who  sees  clearly  that  there  can 
never  be  two  heads  equal  in  wise  counsel  until  both 
have  access  to  the  high  disciplines  of  rational  responsi¬ 
bility  and  full  development  of  personality. 

That  the  spinster,  as  we  know  her,  is  to  last  forever 
as  a  large  class,  or  that  her  day  is  the  beginning  of  a 
social  millennium  which  is  to  make  over  all  women 
into  her  economic  similitude,  we  cannot  think  yet 
proved.  9  The  complacent  assurance  which  Dr.  Shea- 
vyn  expresses  that  there  will  be  always  “need  for  a 
large  class  of  disengaged  or  detached  women,”  as  she 
calls  the  spinsters,  to  do  the  larger  social  work  of 
womanhood,  the  teaching  and  caretaking  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  young  and  ignorant  women  in  inspector¬ 
ships  and  the  like,  cannot  be  shared  by  all  of  us.  It 
is  the  normal  and  the  average  that  in  the  long  run 
must  serve  the  purposes  of  social  uplift.  The  unusual 
and  the  “variant”  may  serve  peculiarly  some  prepara¬ 
tory  process  for  a  higher  plane  of  common  life.  The 
Japanese,  for  example,  had  to  enter  the  family  of 
nations  through  the  gateway  of  military  achievement, 
a  backward  reach  for  a  forward  step.  We  all  hope, 
however,  that  the  union  of  Orient  and  Occident  will 
bring  the  races  together  in  sympathetic  understanding 
in  a  way  to  give  a  new  assurance  of  the  needlessness 
of  war.  So  must  women  enter  all  the  higher  paths  of 

“Phoebe  Sheavyn,  D.Litt,  Professional  Women  in  The  Position 
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intellectual  life  and  achievement  through  the  hard 
and  fast  lines  of  specialization  which  men  have  laid 
down  for  their  own  guidance;  and  often  to  the  narrow¬ 
ing  and  mechanizing  of  the  feminine  nature.  This 
means  that  the  women  who  “survive”  and  succeed  in 
the  competitive  struggle  with  men  for  positions  of 
place  and  financial  power  must  be,  for  the  most  part, 
those  to  whom  the  purely  intellectual  or  the  person¬ 
ally  ambitious  makes  strongest  appeal.  This  means 
again  that  in  those  women  who  can  most  easily  main¬ 
tain  a  lifelong  and  successful  equality  of  effort  with 
men  (at  least  in  the  present  commercialized  organiza¬ 
tion  of  even  the  higher  life  of  thought  and  imagina¬ 
tion),  the  individuating  sense  must  be  keen,  and  the 
power  of  grasping  all  those  opportunities  that  make 
for  self-advantage  strong.  This  means  again  that  in 
the  long  reaches  of  selective  influences,  should  the  day 
of  the  spinster  continue  unchanged  by  any  new  social 
impulse,  we  might  breed  a  “detached  class  of  women,1' 
who  should  form  the  intellectual  and  economic  elite  of 
the  sex,  and  leave  marriage  and  maternity  for  the  less 
developed  women.  10  A  writer  already  speaks  easily 
of  “marriage  as  the  frequent  refuge  for  the  incompe¬ 
tent  woman”;  and  long  ago  we  read  of  a  woman  poet 
of  the  very  “minor”  variety,  that  she  “was  obliged  re¬ 
luctantly  to  resort  to  marriage  as  a  recourse  from  des¬ 
titution.”  The  biting  acid  of  Cicely  Hamilton’s  Mar¬ 
riage  as  a  Trade  eats  away  all  flesh  of  sentiment  and 
blood  of  affection  and  even  sinew  of  moral  appeal,  to 
leave  of  marriage  a  skeleton  of  economic  bargain  in 

10  Ida  Husted  Harper. 
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in  which  man  intentionally  cheapens  the  ware  he  would 
purchase  to  lower  its  price,  and  woman  is  the  poverty- 
bound  seller  who  must  take  what  can  be  got.  The 
satisfaction  this  author  reveals  at  the  growing  com¬ 
pany  of  independent  women  who  refuse  to  enter  the 
matrimonial  market  and  who  become  comfortable  and 
happy  in  their  own  way,  indicates  that  so  far  as  her 
influence  goes,  she  would  have  all  girls  of  high  quality 
become  too  prudent  to  “fall  in  love,”  and  would  not 
be  made  uneasy  at  a  great  army  of  the  “best  women” 
encamped  for  all  time  outside  the  home  life.  The 
sober  sense  of  others,  however,  already  affirms  that 
“we  cannot  countenance  a  theory  which  deliberately 
leaves  maternity  for  the  less  intellectual.”  It  is  surely 
imperative  that  maternity  be  not  left  chiefly  to  those 
who  cannot  make  the  highest  success  in  any  other  craft. 
If  marriage  should  become,  even  for  a  generation  or 
two,  chiefly  a  refuge  from  destitution  or  a  harbor  from 
the  world  of  individual  effort  for  those  who  have 
failed,  the  disastrous  results  would  be  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  for  later  times.  Unless,  indeed,  as  one  has  pas¬ 
sionately  declared,  “it  is  best  to  force  God  to  a  fin¬ 
ish  with  humanity,”  we  cannot  contemplate  with  equa¬ 
nimity  any  ranking  of  womanhood  that  gives  to  moth¬ 
erhood  the  least  developed  persons.  Hence  we  may 
well  look  upon  the  day  of  the  spinster  as  but  a  bridge 
of  feminine  achievement — which  shall  connect  the 
merely  good  mother  with  the  mother  that  shall  be  both 
wise  and  good;  just  as  the  women’s  clubs  and  segre¬ 
gated  enterprises  of  women,  important  and  useful  as 
many  of  them  are,  constitute  at  best  the  training 
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schools  in  which  women  are  preparing  for  full  and 
equal  participation  in  social  control  of  the  higher  in¬ 
terests  of  life. 

One  figure  rises  before  us  to-day  as  the  embodiment 
in  peculiar  fashion  and  largest  measure  of  the  social 
value  of  the  spinster  in  this,  her  day.  This  figure  is 
the  woman  head  of  the  Social  Settlement.  The  Settle¬ 
ment  is  the  modern  retranslation  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods.  As  the  monastery 
and  the  abbey  and  the  humble  convent  for  women,  in 
a  time  of  social  change,  preserved  the  learning  of  the 
past  and  found  place  and  useful  work  for  men,  women 
and  children  left  without  family  support  and  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  wreck  of  the  patriarchal  order,  as  they 
formed  centres  of  order  and  industry,  charity  and 
teaching,  and  gave  high  companionship  to  the  leaders 
of  thought  and  of  social  power,  so  the  Settlement  has 
arisen  in  our  day  of  profound  social  reorganization 
as  a  fresh  instrument  of  interpretation  and  progress. 
It  is  set  to  aid  by  conscious  purpose  the  movement 
which  stirs  in  all  modern  life,  the  movement  to  spir¬ 
itualize  democracy  and  to  make  religion  social  as 
well  as  personal,  in  function  and  in  aim.  In  this  new 
venture  in  fraternity  life  men  have  indeed  been  promi¬ 
nent,  and  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  successful 
use  of  this  instrument  of  social  leadership  by  husbands 
and  wives  with  young  children,  who  manage  to  har¬ 
monize  a  fine  domesticity  with  public  household  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  to  preserve  for  their  children  a  right 
atmosphere  in  a  wrong  environment.  There  are  also 
a  few  happily  suggestive  cases  of  older  couples,  upon 
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whom  the  demands  of  parenthood  do  not  press,  un¬ 
dertaking  the  conduct  of  a  neighborhood  house.  Yet 
for  all  this,  the  Settlement  is  essentially,  distinctly  and 
logically  a  celibate  movement.  It  is  also,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  movement  of  celibate  womanhood,  the  bache¬ 
lors  among  the  Settlement  workers  being  a  less  nu¬ 
merous  and  less  stationary  class  than  the  maidens. 
No  one  can  study  this  movement  without  appreciating 
its  social  value.  This  is  a  time  of  such  profound  po¬ 
litical,  economic  and  domestic  reorganization  that  ap¬ 
parently  only  some  agency  outside  the  Family,  the 
School  and  the  Church,  distinct  from  State  and  free 
from  the  domination  of  the  Industrial  Order,  can 
make  clear  to  the  common  perception  what  these  basic 
institutions  of  society  were  meant  to  become  in  a  spir¬ 
itualized  democracy.  11  This  agency  must  seemingly 
be  one  capable  of  arousing  popular  interest  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  idealism  of  youth  by  picturesque  and  unu¬ 
sual  features.  In  answer  to  this  demand,  the  Settle¬ 
ment  has  arisen  to  carry — often  with  unsteady  hand 
and  confused  step,  it  must  be  confessed — the  torch  of 
illumination  from  the  past  to  the  future.  In  the  course 
of  time  it  seems  clear  that  the  Settlement  movement 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  basic  and  permanent  institu¬ 
tions  of  society,  perhaps  by  the  Church  on  the  ideal, 
and  by  the  School  on  the  practical  side.  Such  a  proc¬ 
ess,  however,  would  but  enhance,  not  diminish,  the 
present  value  of  this  new  Order  of  Social  Service.  In 
this  Order  women  are  taking  first  rank.  Those  women 
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who  are  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  most  important 
Settlements  of  our  largest  cities  not  infrequently  hold 
chief  places  of  light  and  leading  in  their  communities. 
The  Lady  Abbess  reappears  to-day  as  the  administra¬ 
tive  head  of  such  neighborhood  houses.  Like  the  Lady 
Abbess  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church, 
her  modem  counterpart  leaves  her  family,  not  to  “re¬ 
tire  from  the  world,”  but  to  enter  its  larger  life.  She 
obtains  thereby,  like  her  prototype,  the  special  com¬ 
panionship  of  men  of  affairs,  carrying  into  mixed 
counsels  of  high  debate,  in  which  she  is  often  the  first 
or  chief  of  women  to  enter,  not  only  the  distinction 
of  her  personality,  but  the  great  weight  of  her  insti¬ 
tution.  Like  the  Lady  Abbess  also,  the  head  of  the 
modern  Settlement  has  an  immense  social  advantage 
in  being  able  to  live  simply  and  even  frugally  while 
retaining  the  dignity  that  now  attaches  to  choice  of 
such  a  way  of  life  rather  than  of  compulsion  toward 
it  by  reason  of  slender  means.  Most  ministers  of  re¬ 
ligion,  teachers  and  other  social  workers  have  to  be 
prudent  and  to  live  amid  surroundings  not  to  be  chosen 
for  their  beauty.  The  Settlement  worker,  rich  or  poor, 
is  invested  by  the  popular  imagination  with  the  power 
to  live  anywhere,  but  with  a  noble  choice  of  the  lo¬ 
cality  that  seems  to  need  her  most.  Moreover,  her 
community  life  enables  her  to  entertain  in  the  easiest 
fashion  not  only  men  and  women  of  great  importance 
in  the  world  of  art,  education,  of  statecraft,  and  of 
social  leadership,  but  even  “Opulence”  itself  covets 
invitation  to  her  “dinners”  in  which  free  rein  is  given 
the  social  imagination  and  the  flow  of  soul  makes  up 
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up  for  the  slender  menu  even  to  the  confirmed  syba¬ 
rite!  The  woman  head  of  the  modern  Settlement  has 
thus  established  a  new  type  of  salon.  So  much  is  this 
the  fact,  that  the  larger  and  better  known  Settlements, 
so  far  from  being  places  of  self-sacrifice,  are  the  most 
coveted  of  social  opportunities  by  young  people  of 
keen  perception,  high  ambitions  and  wide  outlook, 
who  yet  lack  the  wealth  or  family  position  for  inde¬ 
pendent  leadership.  In  this  respect  the  Settlements 
presided  over  by  women  peculiarly  resemble  the  ab¬ 
beys  and  mixed  religious  houses  of  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  Church,  The  Lady  Abbess  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  is  thus  doing  a  finer  and  more  vital  work 
for  social  culture  than  even  that  of  the  more  external 
philanthropy  which  she  shares  with  men  of  her  class — 
she  is  preserving  the  best  of  the  old  feminine  ideal 
in  the  new  conditions,  to  dower  with  it,  let  us  hope, 
the  collective  womanhood  of  the  future. 

The  spinster  who  is  succeeding  in  efficient  and  well- 
paid  work  in  any  intellectual  or  business  line,  in  free 
and  open  competition  with  men  and  through  a  long 
course  of  uninterrupted  personal  achievement,  is  doing 
an  inestimable  service  to  her  sex  and  to  society  by  prov¬ 
ing  beyond  peradventure  that  the  higher  education 
of  women  and  the  vocational  independency  and  the 
economic  security  of  women  are  socially  worth  while. 
Such  successful  work  of  the  unmarried  woman  is 
showing  clearly  that  women  in  general  only  lack  op¬ 
portunity  and  preparation  to  do  a  fair  share  of  the 
world’s  most  esteemed  work.  This  must  in  time  react 
upon  the  home  life  to  raise  domestic  standards  and 
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make  mothers  more  efficient.  The  spinster  of  to-day, 
therefore,  is  contributing  largely  to  social  culture  when 
she  is  simply  earning  her  own  living,  on  as  high  a 
plane  as  she  can  attain,  and  with  fidelity  and  some 
sense  of  social  relationship.  She  need  not  affect  the 
sentimental  intensity  of  Olive  Schreiner’s  approach  to 
woman’s  work  to  prove  her  usefulness.  The  less  con¬ 
scious  she  is  of  any  “heroic  mission,”  and  the  more 
definite  and  practical  she  is  in  her  work,  probably  the 
more  she  is  wanted  and  the  better  she  fulfils  her  func¬ 
tion  in  the  modern  world. 

The  woman  head  of  a  great  Settlement,  however, 
one  which  has  a  recognized  place  in  the  social  con¬ 
trol,  reform  and  uplift  of  a  vast  city,  adds  to  these 
services  to  womanhood  and  the  race  another  and  a 
priceless  one.  She  carries  into  the  new  freedom  and 
power  of  womanhood  the  old  ideal  of  woman’s  conse¬ 
crated  service  to  her  kind,  translated  in  modern  terms. 
She  might  be  painted  as  the  new  Portia  pleading  at 
the  bar  of  Justice,  her  cap  and  gown  not  assumed  for 
the  occasion,  but  worn  by  right  as  certificate  of  her 
assured  place  in  the  world  of  letters  and  of  thought, 
not  used  as  a  disguise,  but  as  token  of  her  official  stand¬ 
ing.  She  should  be  painted,  not  as  playing  a  part  for 
the  sake  of  a  lover,  but  in  serious  earnest  responding 
to  the  call  of  the  Time  Spirit  with  a  passionate  affec¬ 
tion  for  Good.  She  should  be  represented  facing  the 
Judges  of  the  earth,  and  the  powers  of  the  under¬ 
world  of  greed  and  oppression,  with  her  womanhood 
in  frank  bravery  confessed,  not  concealed,  and  making 
majestic  and  moving  appeal  for  her  clients.  Her  cli- 
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ents — the  neglected  children,  the  wayward  girls  for 
whose  mishaps  society  itself  should  be  scourged,  the 
rebellious  boys  whose  unsteady  feet  have  never  known 
true  guidance,  the  men  and  women  incompetent  to 
life’s  demands  because  a  grudging  fate  has  given  them 
so  small  a  portion  of  life  itself,  the  prisoners  whose 
poverty  and  ignorance  demand  a  special  plea,  the 
“stranger  within  the  gates”  who  rightly  claims  a 
friendly  interpreter,  the  despised  and  misjudged  whom 
race  prejudice  alone  makes  alien,  the  heroic  but  de¬ 
feated  on  the  field  of  labor  who  go  down  as  those  who 
face  too  heavy  odds  at  cannon-mouth — these  are  her 
clients ! 

Our  modern  Portias,  Attorneys  of  Compassion,  to 
whom  all  juries  must  at  last  give  heed,  these  are  they 
who  make  radiant  with  prophecy  this  day  of  the 
spinster. 


V 


PATHOLOGY  OF  WOMAN’S  WORK 

An  immigrant,  living  in  the  slums  of  New  York 
City,  once  said  of  himself  and  others  of  the  sweat¬ 
shop  community  to  which  he  belonged,  “We  live  un¬ 
der  America,  not  in  America.”  To-day,  the  able,  well-, 
trained,  socially-advantaged  women  in  “gainful  occu¬ 
pations”  are  in  the  world  of  man’s  organized  labor; 
the  ignorant,  unskilled  and  poverty-bound  women  are 
under  that  world  of  machine-dominated,  capitalized 
and  specialized  industry.  While  the  capable  “spin¬ 
ster”  has  demonstrated  the  social  usefulness  of  train¬ 
ing  and  opportunity  for  the  woman  who,  in  profes¬ 
sional  or  business  life,  is  making  her  lifework  respected 
in  equal  balance  with  that  of  men  in  the  same  field,  the 
women  wage-earners  in  manual  labor,  the  “factory 
girls”  and  the  “shop  girls,”  are  seeing  chiefly  the 
wrong  side  of  industrial  competition.  The  majority 
of  girls  have  always  worked  at  some  kind  of  labor,  of 
definite  economic  value,  between  the  period  of  leaving 
school  and  of  marriage;  but  they  have  for  the  most 
part  worked  at  home.  To-day,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  girls,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six¬ 
teen  years,  leave  school  and  enter  the  ranks  of  wage- 
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earners  outside  the  home.  The  industrial  condition 
of  this  large  class  of  girls  is  intimately  connected  with 
five  specific  social  evils  which  demand  constant  atten¬ 
tion  from  all  who  work  in  uneedy  families”  and  from 
all  who  try  to  aid  human  failures  toward  a  better 
condition. 

These  five  social  evils  are  related  to  charity  and 
correction  on  one  side  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  the 
industrial  training  and  vocational  guidance  of  girls. 
They  are: 

I.  Prostitution. 

II.  Poverty;  as  caused  by  physical  weakness  and 
disease. 

III.  Poverty;  as  caused  by  character-weakness  and 

by  mental  incapacity  not  due  to  actual  de¬ 
fectiveness. 

IV.  Poverty;  as  caused  or  increased  by  the  lack  of 

thrift,  of  judgment  and  of  household  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  house-mother. 

V.  Poverty;  as  caused  or  increased  by  the  general 
economic  incapacity  and  weakness  of  the  de¬ 
serted  wife  or  widowed  mother  upon  whom 
the  children  depend. 

This  many-sided  evil,  so  patent  to  all  social  work¬ 
ers,  obliges  the  candid  and  earnest  student  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  condition  of  women  in  modern 
industry  to  consider  the  pathological  as  well  as  the 
normal  side;  the  philanthropic  as  well  as  the  educa¬ 
tional  significance  of  that  problem. 

What  is  the  problem  of  women’s  industrial  position? 
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Not  that  women  are  newly  in  industry — they  have 
always  been  there.  Marriage  customs  and  laws  fix¬ 
ing  the  economic  value  of  the  service  of  women  to 
the  family  reach  back  to  the  beginnings  of  social  or¬ 
ganization.  Women  have  but  recently  acquired  the 
“pay  envelope,”  it  is  true,  their  compensation  through 
unnumbered  centuries  being  given  them  in  “truck”  or 
in  “kind”;  but  that  fact  did  not  prevent  their  constant 
labor. 

It  is  the  movement  from  domestic  handicraft,  and 
personal  tool,  and  individual  process,  to  the  present 
power-driven  machinery  with  its  capitalized  plant, 
that  makes  the  worker  go  to  it  for  his  labor  instead 
of  taking  his  labor  to  the  home,  which  creates  the  new 
element  in  women’s  work.  The  change  which  created 
the  shop  and  the  factory,  makes  the  new  problem  of 
women’s  labor.  Women,  as  cannot  be  too  often  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  are  doing  the  old  things — spinning,  weav- 
ing,  making  garments  of  all  kinds,  manufacturing,  pre¬ 
serving,  preparing  the  food  products,  and  continuing 
a  thousand  processes  that  give  comfort  to  personal 
and  domestic  life;  but  they  are  doing  these  old  tasks 
in  a  new  place  and  by  a  new  method. 

The  majority  of  women,  however,  have  not  changed 
the  method  and  place  of  work  wholly  or  for  the  whole 
of  their  lives.  They  have  only  as  a  large  and  increas¬ 
ing  minority,  which  promises  to  become  a  majority, 
of  the  sex,  adopted  the  new  methods  in  the  new  place 
of  work  for  a  portion  of  their  lives.  Herein  lies  the 
reason  for  much  that  is  confusing  in  the  problem  of 
women’s  labor  to-day. 
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Let  us  examine  these  conditions: 

1  From  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  women  and  girls  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  10  and  60  years  are  listed  by  the 
census  and  other  official  reports  as  in  “gainful  occupa¬ 
tions,”  that  is,  in  receipt  of  wages  or  salary;  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  between  80  and  85  per  cent,  of  men  and 
boys  of  the  same  ages  thus  engaged  in  “gainful  occu¬ 
pations.”  But  this  is  not  an  accurate  indication  of 
the  relative  numbers  of  men  and  women  employed  for 
some  portion  of  their  lives  for  wages  or  salary.  The 
facts  show  that  fully  one-half  of  the  women  over  16 
years  of  age  spend  from  3  to  10  years  of  their  lives 
in  some  forms  of  compensated  labor  outside  their 
own  homes,  one-third  of  the  young  women  between 
1 5  and  24  years  being  so  employed.  The  average 
working  term  for  the  wage-earning  women  is  from 
4  to  5  years;  so  that  in  a  period  of  20  years,  in  which 
the  personnel  of  the  wage-earning  class  of  men  would 
be  fairly  stable,  the  personnel  of  the  wage-earning  class 
of  women  would  be  four  to  five  times  changed.  That 
means,  that  the  number  of  women  and  girls  at  work 
at  any  given  moment  is  not  a  fair  showing  of  the 
number  of  women  and  girls  working  during  some  por¬ 
tion  of  their  lives.  It  must  be  particularly  noted  that 
this  wage-earning  period  is  in  early  youth.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  women  engaged  in  gainful  oc¬ 
cupations  are  under  25  years  of  age;  and  most  of 
them,  the  larger  number,  under  21.  The  youth  of 
these  workers  and  their  short  term  of  service  in  or- 

See  Florence  M.  Marshall,  Industrial  Training  for  Women,  Pub¬ 
lications  of  “National  Society  for  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa¬ 
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gamzed  industry  outside  the  home  are  two  facts  bear¬ 
ing  directly  upon  the  pathological  elements  in  women’s 
work. 

These  twin  facts  make  natural  another  fact,  namely, 
that  about  75  per  cent,  of  girls  who  enter  trades  and 
occupations  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  years  (and 
this  class  in  the  United  States  constitutes  a  large  part 
of  that  wage-earning  army  of  7,000,000  or  more 
women) ,  enter  occupations  which  offer  no  future  of 
either  financial  or  educational  advance.  The  work  is 
taken  up  without  serious  choice  or  preparation  and 
without  personal  ambition  or  special  training.  Such 
work  demands  only  the  lowest  faculties  and,  hence, 
can  rarely,  if  ever,  furnish  a  living  wage  on  the  basis 
of  a  really  human  standard  of  living. 

Moreover,  added  to  the  facts  respecting  the  pro¬ 
portions,  the  age,  the  low  grade  and,  therefore,  poorly 
paid  labor  in  which  working-girls  engage,  is  another  of 
great  importance,  namely,  that  although  205  out  of 
the  more  than  300  industries  listed  in  the  census  em¬ 
ploy  women  in  considerable  numbers,  these  women 
are,  for  the  most  part,  doing  the  unskilled  parts  of 
this  varied  industry,  even  when  that  industry  offers  a 
chance  for  rising  in  skill  and  compensation,  and  even 
when  they  continue  many  years  in  it.  This  shows  that 
the  minority  of  women  of  unbroken  employment,  who 
do  continue  for  a  long  period  in  a  trade  or  occupation, 
suffer  permanently  from  constant  competition  with  an 
ever-changing  army  of  young  girls  who  enter  and 
leave  without  really  feeling  themselves  a  part  of  or¬ 
ganized  industry. 
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This  again  leads  to  the  slowness  of  perception  on 
the  part  of  employers  of  women  and  girls  that  they 
must  or  should  be  dealt  with  as  men  are  dealt  with 
on  the  basis  of  an  independent,  self-supporting  class. 

The  working-girl  (and  the  youth  of  the  average 
woman  worker  maKes  the  name  most  appropriate) 
is  still  looked  upon  as  one  engaged  in  a  transient  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  in  the  family  support,  and  her  employment 
for  wages  outside  the  house  is  still  looked  upon  as 
either  a  temporary,  if  necessary,  evil,  or  a  negligible 
incident  quite  outside  her  true  and  permanent  way  of 
life.  Most  people  have  yet  to  learn  that  this  new 
way  of  doing  the  old  duties  of  “woman’s  sphere”  is 
simply  a  new  form  of  the  economic  contribution  of 
women  to  the  world  of  work,  and,  hence,  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  new  industrial  conditions  as  a  permanent 
part  of  labor,  and  in  such  fashion  as  will  best  conserve 
the  well-being  of  men,  and  women,  and  of  the  family. 
Among  the  adjustments  imperatively  demanded  is  that 
which  has  to  do  with  the  present  divorce,  both  in  in¬ 
terest  and  process,  of  the  wage-earning  period  of  the 
young  working-girl  from  the  home  life  she  usually  re¬ 
enters  after  this  wage-earning  period  has  passed.  As 
Miss  Summer  so  well  puts  it  in  her  history  of  TVomen 
in  Industry,  the  work  of  most  girls  “no  longer  fits  in 
with  their  ideals”  and  has,  therefore,  “lost  its  charm.”2 
It  constitutes  not  a  preparation  for  their  permanent 
activity,  but  an  interlude  or  interruption  in  the  main 
business  of  their  life  as  they  naturally  conceive  it. 

The  old  forms  of  domestic  work  were  not  only 

-Helen  M.  Sumner,  joint  author,  Labor  Problems . 
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trained  for  in  the  home,  and  directly  and  obviously 
aided  the  comfort  of  the  home,  but  they  were,  also, 
admirably  calculated  to  prevent  the  woman  from  too 
early  specializing  in  her  work.  They  were  particu¬ 
larly  helpful,  therefore,  in  the  development  of  an  all¬ 
round  “faculty”  and  adaptability  in  the  mastery  of 
things  for  human  use  and  comfort, — the  qualities  most 
needed  in  the  average  house-mother.  The  girl  learned 
all  the  manifold  processes  of  the  old-fashioned  house¬ 
hold  industries  from  the  mother  at  home.  She  spe¬ 
cialized,  indeed,  to  some  extent  as  natural  talent  indi¬ 
cated,  becoming  noted  as  a  “good  cook,”  or  a  “skilled 
weaver”  on  the  hand  loom,  or  a  gifted  dyer  of  home¬ 
made  cloth,  or  an  expert  cutter  or  maker  of  clothing, 
or  what  not;  but  it  was  a  purely  natural  specialization 
and  never  could  become  a  narrow  and  monotonous 
doing  of  but  one  thing.  This  was  hard  upon  the  ge¬ 
nius,  and  almost  equally  so  upon  the  woman  of  marked 
talent,  intellectual  or  artistic,  who,  undoubtedly,  should 
have  been  released  from  the  universal  bondage  to 
“general  housework”  and  allowed  to  specialize  in  her 
chosen  way.  This  general  training  formed,  however, 
a  fine  technical  and  moral  discipline  for  the  average 
girl;  and  it  resulted  in  saving  for  Nature’s  uses  in  the 
family  one-half  the  race  at  least  from  that  tyranny 
of  over-specialization  which  has  hampered  the  average 
man  in  his  personal  development.  In  modern  indus¬ 
trial  organization  the  girl  who,  at  14  to  16  years  of 
age>  goes  to  work  in  a  shop  or  factory  is  specialized 
at  once,  and  usually  on  the  least  educational  parts  of 
the  industry  she  is  employed  in,  and  along  some  line 
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she  cannot  pursue  at  home  as  a  house-mother.  There¬ 
fore,  her  brief  incursion  into  this  outside  world  of 
organized  labor  is  not  only  short,  not  only  made  at 
a  time  of  life  when  she  is  least  able  to  take  educa¬ 
tional  advantage  of  it  without  educational  guidance, 
but  it  is  so  unrelated  in  obvious  detail  to  the  marriage 
she  wants,  and  the  re-absorption  in  home  life  she  seeks, 
that  all  concerned  fail  to  see  its  relation  to  her  char¬ 
acter  development. 

The  experience  of  the  race  shows  that  we  get  our 
most  important  education  not  through  books  but 
through  our  work.  We  are  developed  by  our  daily 
task,  or  else  demoralized  by  it,  as  by  nothing  else. 
The  training  of  books  is  recent  and  superficial  for 
most  of  the  race  and  only  touches  the  outer  and  upper 
edges  of  the  social  consciousness.  The  training  by 
one’s  necessary  work  reaches  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  social  discipline  for  social  ends.  It  still  forms  the 
most  vital  part  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  train¬ 
ing.  Hence,  the  fact  that  one-third  of  one-half  the 
race,  and  that  the  mother-half  that  perforce  stamps 
its  quality  most  irrevocably  upon  offspring,  spends 
from  3  to  10  years  in  work  entered  upon  without  plan, 
pursued  as  a  mere  and  often  disliked  incident  on  the 
way  from  the  father’s  to  the  husband’s  home,  and 
therefore  accepted  with  all  its  evil  concomitants  of 
poor  wages  and  bad  conditions  as  something  not  to 
be  bettered  but  to  be  escaped  from  as  soon  as  possible, 
constitutes  a  social  evil  of  the  first  magnitude.  Any 
work  not  made  an  education  and  a  discipline  becomes 
inevitably  a  source  of  mental  or  moral  injury;  and 
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the  greatest  evils  connected  with  the  modern  forms  of 
women’s  labor  grow  out  of  the  failure  to  treat  the 
wage-earning  of  women  as  a  serious  and  permanent 
educational  opportunity.  The  low  wages,  the  philan¬ 
thropy  which  makes  a  hard-working  girl  a  subject  of 
charity  in  the  provisions  of  “boarding  homes”  to 
piece  out  the  too  low  wage,  the  long  hours,  the  unpaid 
overtime,  the  tyranny  of  inhumane  or  vicious  over¬ 
seers — these  evils  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  dec¬ 
ade  if  it  were  clearly  understood  that  the  working- 
girl  in  “gainful  occupations”  is  a  fixture.  Were  it 
clearly  understood,  also,  that  the  married  woman 
earning  salary  or  wages  is  in  the  field  by  right  if  she 
can  guarantee  society  that  her  motherhood  is  not  in¬ 
jured  thereby;  that  the  deserted  wife  or  widow,  held 
responsible  for  her  own  support  and  for  as  much  of 
her  children’s  as  she  can  justly  meet,  is  but  fulfilling 
woman’s  old  economic  debt  to  society  under  new  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions,  in  a  new  place  and  by  a  new 
method;  were  these  things  once  clearly  understood  all 
would  see  that  women  must  be  aided  to  fit  the  new 
processes  of  self-support  into  harmonious  relation  with 
the  full  social  demand  upon  women.  The  poorer  the 
class  of  women,  the  greater  the  demand  for  this  read¬ 
justment,  and  the  greater  the  need  for  social  aid  in 
the  process. 

With  all  this  in  view,  let  us  consider  more  definitely 
the  social  evils  bound  up  with  the  pathological  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  of  women’s  work. 

I.  Prostitution.  It  is  not  true,  as  a  celebrated  min¬ 
ister  of  religion  has  stated,  that  “prostitution  is  solely 
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an  economic  question.”  The  ancient  enemies  of  hu¬ 
man  progress,  greed  and  lust,  and  the  ancient  draw¬ 
backs  to  human  progress,  ignorance,  laziness,  self- 
indulgence,  vanity  and  lack  of  moral  responsibility,  are 
now,  as  ever,  causes  of  the  social  evil.  But  prostitu¬ 
tion  is  and  always  has  been  in  part,  and  often  in  large 
part,  an  economic  question. 

Women  in  older  stages  of  social  and  domestic  or¬ 
ganization  were  mostly  cared  for  within  the  household, 
but  not  all  in  a  form  of  marriage  we  should  now  con¬ 
sider  honorable.  With  the  increase  of  individual  eco¬ 
nomic  responsibility  among  women,  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  ease  of  access  to  young 
girls  by  the  exploiting  forces  of  evil.  There  has  also 
been  a  clearer  conception  on  the  part  of  young  girls 
of  what  economic  conditions  actually  are,  and  of  that 
“easiest  way”  of  earning  the  more  luxurious  life,  which 
so  soon  becomes  the  hardest  and  most  suffering  way. 
We  have  often  had  pictured  to  us  the  effect  upon  the 
hard-working  man  who  comes  home  at  night  with  a 
dollar  and  a  half  of  earnings,  of  his  neighbor’s  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  same  tenement  whose  begging  has  resulted 
in  a  total  of  three,  five  or  even  ten  dollars.  This  pro¬ 
duces  paupers,  we  rightly  say;  and  we,  therefore,  beg 
people  not  to  give  to  beggars.  Who  can  rightly  pic¬ 
ture  the  effect  upon  a  young  girl  of  14  to  18  years  of 
age,  living  in  a  tenement  house  where  everyone  knows 
everyone  else,  returning  from  a  week’s  hard  work, 
with  her  pitiful  wage  of  two,  three,  four  or  five  dol¬ 
lars,  when  she  meets  a  friend  who  has  earned  in  name¬ 
less  ways  enough  to  buy  finery  to  wear  on  “rides”  and 
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to  “shows”  for  which  the  youthful  soul  longs?  The 
low  wages  of  women  are  a  direct  incitement  to  vice; 
they  constitute  the  great  disadvantage  of  virtue;  they 
make  it  easier  for  all  the  evil  elements  that  prey  upon 
ignorance  and  innocence  and  weakness  to  secure  their 
horrible  maiden  tribute  each  year.  The  only  lasting 
protection  of  womanhood  is  in  its  own  power  of  self- 
support  and  self-direction.  We  shall  be  fatally  handi¬ 
capped  in  endeavors  to  check  the  social  evil  until  girls 
enter  the  industrial  field  better  safeguarded  by  intelli¬ 
gence;  better  trained  for  special  work  which  is  needed 
and,  hence,  well  paid  for;  stronger  industrially  to  de¬ 
mand  and  secure  decent  treatment;  and,  above  all,  with 
greater  desire  to  do  good  work  and  rise  in  their  posi¬ 
tions  by  merit  and  not  by  favor,  because  made  con¬ 
scious  by  preliminary  education  of  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  their  partnership  in  organized  labor,  however 
brief  that  partnership  may  be. 

Reading  from  a  social  worker’s  diary,  we  note  the 
features  of  a  common  type  found  in  the  class  of  way¬ 
ward  girls;  “Mary  J.,  17  years  old,  went  to  work  in 
a  candy  manufactory  at  12  years  of  age;  told  the  Boss 
she  was  14;  mother  told  him  so  too;  stayed  there 
six  months;  Boss  fired  her  because  she  stayed  out  a 
day  when  he  wanted  her  to  work.  Went  into  another 
candy  place;  the  foreman  was  ‘fresh,’  all  the  time  fool¬ 
ing  with  the  girls;  he  was  good  to  her  though,  gave 
her  tickets  to  dances;  she  stayed  there  longer  but  left 
to  be  with  a  girl  she  met  at  the  dance;  went  around 
with  her  a  lot  but  did  not  stay  longer  than  two  months 
in  a  place;  couldn’t  do  the  work  sometimes,  other 
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times  didn’t  want  to  stay,  thought  she  could  do  better 
elsewhere;  mother  hadn’t  ‘no  right  to  kick’;  she  was 
‘looking  out  for  herself’ ;  went  to  stay  with  this  friend 
who  had  a  ‘gentleman’ — nice  man  with  money;  then 
she  got  a  gentleman  friend,  too,  but  ‘he  done  me  dirt’ 
— ‘I  had  to  go  on  the  street’;  ‘Yes,  worked  off  and 
on  in  a  good  many  shops,’  but  it  didn’t  do  any  good, 
‘got  took  up  just  the  same.’  ‘No,  don’t  want  to  work 
in  a  family— just  want  to  get  out  of  this  place  and  do 
as  I  please;  no  chance  for  me  in  anything  decent — 
now!’  ” 

In  all  discussions  of  the  causes  and  reform  of  the 
“social  evil,”  let  it  become  clearly  understood  that 
prostitution  requires  for  its  diminution  not  only  laws, 
well  enforced,  to  abolish  the  traffic  in  womanhood; 
not  only  better  social  protection  against  harpies  who 
seduce  young  girls  seeking  an  honest  livelihood;  not 
only  better  chaperonage  of  young  girls  in  exposed  oc¬ 
cupations;  not  only  better  opportunities  for  natural 
enjoyment  of  youthful  pleasure  under  morally  safe 
conditions;  not  only  these — but  most  of  all,  greater 
power  on  the  part  of  the  average  young  girl  to  earn 
her  own  support  under  right  conditions  and  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  wage. 

II.  That  measure  of  excessive  poverty  which  is  due 
to  physical  weakness  and  disease  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  conditions  of  wage-earning  women  and 
girls.  All  know,  and  social  workers  keenly  realize, 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  “cases”  demanding  char¬ 
itable  relief  have  thus  to  make  appeal  because  of  sick¬ 
ness  or  accident.  The  connection  between  this  fact 
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and  the  work  conditions  of  girls  of  the  poorer  classes 
is  now  so  obvious  as  to  constitute  matter  for  study 
alike  by  physicians,  publicists  and  philanthropists.  All 
the  more  important  movements  toward  legally  safe¬ 
guarding  the  health  and  morals  of  manual  workers 
are  now  aimed  most  specifically  toward  bettering  the 
conditions  of  “women  and  children.” 

This  linking  of  “women  and  children”  together  in 
statutes  which  not  only  protect  against  industrial  ex¬ 
ploitation,  but  also  render  more  difficult  women’s  com¬ 
petition  with  men  in  the  labor  market,  rests  on  the 
deep  social  consciousness  that  society  demands  of  po¬ 
tential  motherhood  such  health  and  strength  as  future 
children  need.  There  is  grave  difference  of  opinion 
between  those  who  stand,  on  the  one  side,  for  the 
right  of  women  workers  to  a  fair  field  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  self-support,  and  those  on  the  other  side  who 
look  upon  all  women  as  social  wards,  because  of  their 
social  value  as  “human  beings  of  the  mother-sex.” 
Most  labor  reformers  are  hazy  as  to  the  fundamental 
principles  involved.  Some  of  the  most  ardent  of  these 
labor  reformers  at  one  and  the  same  moment  declare 
for  woman’s  right,  equal  and  equally  guaranteed  in 
law,  to  all  opportunities  for  educational  work  and 
professional  careers,  and  also  declare  for  society’s 
right  to  fetter  the  married  woman  in  her  competition 
with  men  in  labor  at  every  point  by  legislation  that 
places  adult  women  and  little  children  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  Such  illogical  leadership  naturally  confuses 
hopelessly  the  public  mind.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  chief  social  need  (especially  when  the  evil  of  pros- 
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titution  is  considered),  is  that  women  shall  be  given 
industrial  freedom  and  opportunity  in  order  to  read¬ 
just  themselves  in  a  new  industrial  order  to  their  old 
economic  burdens,  must,  it  seems  clear,  be  chary  of 
ranking  adult  women  and  children  together  in  labor 
laws.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  that 
such  economic  readjustment  of  all  women  is  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  protection  of  those  women  who  are 
married  or  who  may  marry  from  diseases  injurious 
to  motherhood,  must  go  much  further  than  they  now 
propose  to  do  in  the  economic  support  of  both  girls 
and  women  by  social  provisions.  This  grave  but  often 
unconscious  difference  in  leadership  in  the  “woman 
movement”  may  be  eased,  if  not  resolved  into  agree¬ 
ment,  if  the  youth  of  the  average  wage-earning  girl 
and  the  short  average  term  of  her  wage-earning  be 
considered.  We  may  well  be  cautious  about  interfer¬ 
ing  too  partially  by  law  with  the  work  of  women  of 
mature  age,  and  with  those  who  have  an  industrial  ex¬ 
perience  leading  them  to  trade-union  organization, 
through  which  a  more  democratic  form  of  protection 
may  reasonably  be  hoped  for.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  that  girls  under  21  are  fit  subjects  for 
as  much  legal  protection  from  industrial  exploitation 
as  we  can  possibly  secure  and  enforce.  Further  than 
this,  there  is  no  question  that  to  deplete  the  vitality, 
to  injure  the  health,  to  undermine  the  constitutional 
vigor  of  the  potential  mothers  of  the  race,  before  they 
have  reached  their  maturity,  is  to  poison  the  fountain 
of  life  at  its  very  source. 

We  must  make  haste  to  equalize  for  boys  and  girls 
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a  legal  majority  of  21  years;  then,  whatever  may  come 
to  be  the  decision  as  to  what  the  State  shall  do,  or  not 
do,  in  respect  to  women  over  21,  or  in  regard  to 
women  who  have  been  employed  over  5  years  in  a 
given  trade,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  working- 
girl,  flitting  about  from  one  bad  employment  to  an¬ 
other,  and  not  stopping  in  any  one  long  enough  either 
to  learn  its  value  or  master  its  conditions,  and  flitting 
out  of  all  organized  industry  back  to  the  home  in  less 
than  a  decade,  should  be  protected  against  evil  con¬ 
ditions  she  neither  understands  nor  can  change.  Le¬ 
gal  protection,  however,  is  only  one  side.  Better  train¬ 
ing  for  more  skilled  and  promising  employments,  those 
that  pay  better  at  first,  and  offer  more  rapid  advance, 
is  the  other  and  quite  as  important  side.  The  proof 
that  ill  health  and  consequent  incapacity  to  give  vigor 
to  offspring  does  result  from  a  long  list  of  evils  con¬ 
nected  with  the  working  life  of  young  women,  even 
when  not  continued  above  three  or  four  years,  is 
ample.  That  many  trades  are  specially  inimical  to 
women’s  physique,  that  monotonous  and  too  rapid  ma¬ 
chine-work  injures  the  delicate  nervous  organism  of 
young  girls  and  produces  a  positive  poison  of  fatigue, 
and  that  all  this  is  connected  with  under-vitalization, 
the  indolence  of  weakness,  the  general  debility  that 
does  not  kill  but  hopelessly  incapacitates  and  which 
so  invalidates  motherhood — this  is  clear  and  sinister 
in  suggestion. 

Another  quotation  from  a  social  worker’s  diary 
gives  the  story  of  Rosie  J.,  which  might  be  multiplied 
many  thousand  times.  “Rosie  J.,  aged  18,  is  found 
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in  hospital;  she  went  to  a  Settlement  class  and  her 
teacher  visits  her.  She  has  worked  hard  ever  since 
she  can  remember;  helped  ‘make  pants  before  she  went 
to  school’;  got  her  working  papers  at  14;  hadn’t  got 
through  the  sixth  grade — was  out  so  much  ‘taking 
care  of  the  kids  when  mother  was  sick.’  ‘Liked 
school  ?  ‘Yes,  but  didn’t  get  on  very  well;  teacher 
thought  she  was  stupid;  used  to  go  to  sleep  in  school 
sometimes;  so  tired.  Worked  in  store,  cash  girl  and 
bundle  girl;  had  a  place  at  counter  at  last.’  ‘Yes,  the 
work  was  good  enough;  but  father  was  took  sick,  went 
to  hospital,  died;  mother,  and  the  children,  all  younger 
than  me,  had  to  have  all  my  wages;  earned  $4.75; 
didn’t  have  much  myself  with  eight  of  us  till  the  two 
boys  got  to  work;  had  bad  cold;  couldn’t  stay  at  home; 
doctor  at  dispensary  said  I  must  have  milk  and  eggs ; 
didn’t  tell  how  we  could  get  ’em;  got  worse  and 
worse;  had  to  come  here;  doctor  says  he’s  going  to 
send  me  away  for  two  months,  but  they  can’t  get  along 
without  my  wages;  must  go  home.’  ” 

Is  it  not  clear  that  Rosie  and  her  like  should  be 
legally  held  as  minors  until  21  and  that  all  power  of 
social  control  we  have  achieved  should  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  exploitation  of  girlhood? 

The  social  demand  for  this  prevention  of  health- 
destroying  overwork  under  bad  physical  conditions  of 
the  young  girls  who  are  potential  mothers  and  whose 
vitality  and  vigor  are  our  dependence  for  the  people’s 
strength,  can  need  no  argument  for  its  support. 

The  third  and  fourth  evils  of  poverty  due  to  lack 
of  moral  and  mental  power  and  of  work-efficiency  are 
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distinctly  traceable  to  defective  homes,  and  defective 
homes  everyone  knows  are  largely  the  result  of  in¬ 
competence  in  the  house-mother. 

3  Dr.  Warner  gives  us  as  “subjective  causes  of  pov¬ 
erty,”  “shiftlessness,”  “unhealthy  diet,”  “lack  of  judg¬ 
ment,”  and  other  elements  of  personal  character 
which  depend  markedly  for  their  eradication  or  sub¬ 
stantial  diminution  upon  an  improved  home  environ¬ 
ment  in  early  youth.  Those  finer  elements  of  relief 
which  involve  education  and  disciplinary  measures  to 
increase  the  personal  power  of  the  “charitable  pa¬ 
tient”  are  all  the  outgrowth  of  a  clear  perception  that, 
in  the  case  of  many  people,  it  is  themselves  and  not 
their  condition,  that  first  needs  mending.  The  inabil¬ 
ity  rightly  to  use  existing  opportunities  for  bettering 
one’s  lot  is  a  common  complaint;  one  that  no  proposed 
mass-uplift,  by  change  of  circumstance,  without  any 
active  cooperation  of  the  classes  or  persons  to  be  bene¬ 
fited,  will  wholly  cure.  The  connection  between  the 
capacity  to  make  the  best  and  most  of  existing  possi¬ 
bilities  for  personal  advancement  and  family  health  and 
well-being,  and  the  mental  and  moral  power  of  the 
house-mother,  needs  only  mention  to  be  appreciated. 
But  the  connection  between  the  untrained,  unambitious, 
shirking,  careless  attitude  of  the  girls  at  work  for 
wages,  and  the  lack  of  character  and  ability  to  man¬ 
age  a  home  afterward,  is  not  often  clearly  seen.  It  is 
not  alone  the  absence  of  that  specific  training  which 
the  old  domestic  forms  of  industry  gave  the  girl  in 
the  specific  processes  she  would  later  need  in  her  own 
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home  that  makes  her  brief  wage-earning  period  inef¬ 
fective  as  preparation  for  later  responsibilities,  it  is 
also,  and  quite  as  important  a  factor,  the  positive 
injury  to  the  work-sense ,  the  demoralization  of  the 
faculty  of  true  service f  that  her  shallow  and  transitory 
connection  with  outside  trade  or  occupation  so  often 
gives. 

If  a  person  has  been  really  disciplined  by  her  task 
in  any  form  of  effort,  she  can  transfer  that  power  of 
using  means  intelligently  to  ends,  that  mastery  over 
obstacles,  that  capable  and  effective  use  of  work- 
processes,  from  one  to  another  sort  of  effort,  with  an, 
ease  proportioned  to  native  power  and  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  this  previous  training.  But  if  she  has  merely 
“held  down  a  job”  for  three  to  five  years  without  in¬ 
terest,  ambition,  mental  grasp  or  moral  faithfulness, 
she  has  acquired  no  principal  of  work-power  to  invest 
in  the  new  occupation.  Herein  is  the  worst  of  all  the 
effects,  because  the  most  subtle  and  far-reaching  in 
moral  character,  of  the  short  wage-earning  experience 
of  the  average  girl  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Poverty  resulting  from  character-weakness  or  men¬ 
tal  deficiency  depends  for  its  substantial  diminution 
not  only  upon  radical  economic  reforms,  not  only  upon 
the  general  disciplinary  and  educational  influences  of 
enlightened  charity,  but  especially  upon  a  training  of 
young  womanhood  which  shall  raise  the  standard  of 
the  home  environment  in  early  life  and  produce  a 
higher  grade  of  mother,  more  definitely  trained  for 
her  work  with  her  children. 

V.  Poverty  as  related  to  the  work  of  women  after 
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marriage  and  in  widowhood,  is  a  vital  concern.  The 
fact  that  a  decent  standard  of  living  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  in  many  families  without  some  compensated  la¬ 
bor  of  married  women,  and  the  further  fact  that  wid¬ 
ows  and  deserted  wives  must  generally  use  their  full 
earning  capacity  in  the  care  of  self  and  children,  defi¬ 
nitely  relate  themselves  to  women’s  present  industrial 
training  and  opportunity.  The  further  fact  that 
among  the  most  pitiful  of  all  “charity  cases”  are  those 
of  women  of  mature  years  suddenly  confronted  with 
the  necessity  for  self-support  and  having  only  “general 
ability,”  and  that  of  a  low  grade,  to  bring  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  shows  that  the  education  of  the  average  girl  does 
not  fit  for  “real  life”  because  leaving  out  that  great 
essential — the  fitting  for  earning  a  “livelihood.”  If 
these  three  classes  of  women  (married  mothers,  wid¬ 
owed  and  deserted  wives,  and  middle-aged  self-sup¬ 
porting  women)  are  forced  to  take  the  “labor  leav¬ 
ings,”  as  it  were,  the  poorest  paid  and  most  sweated 
kinds  of  work,— it  is  a  social  evil  as  well  as  a  personal 
wrong. 

The  amount  of  work  that  a  mother  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  can  safely  and  properly  do  is  a  matter  of  dispute; 
but  it  is  already  clear  that  she  is  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  leave  untrained  and  unprotected  to  suffer 
the  worst  evils  of  industrial  exploitation.  The  finest 
social  use  of  the  average  house-mother  needing  paid 
occupation  has  not  yet  been  devised,  still  less  applied 
in  work-opportunity;  but  it  is  already  clear  that  any 
person  who  wants  compensated  labor,  especially  when 
past  the  bloom  of  youth,  must  not  only  be  “good,”  but 
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economically  good  for  something  the  world  wants  done 
and  will  compensate  therefor.  To  leave  a  woman  to 
find  out  that  fact  at  the  age  of  40  or  50  is  a  grotesque 
and  inhumane  mistake. 

All  labor  difficulties  centre  in  their  final  and  most 
puzzling  questions  about  the  home,  the  adjustment  of 
the  work  of  men  and  women  to  each  other’s  task,  and 
of  the  tasks  of  both  to  family  and  social  welfare.  To 
settle  upon  a  more  reasonable,  and  a  more  self-pro¬ 
tecting,  and  a  more  economically  effective  relationship 
of  the  average  woman  to  the  modern  industrial  order, 
would  be  to  aid  greatly  toward  the  solution  of  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  “living  wage”  and  a  “better  standard  of 
living.” 

The  period  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  (our 
most  difficult  period  both  for  the  favored  in  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  poorer  class  of  children)  must,  we 
are  coming  to  see,  offer  right  opportunity  for  trade¬ 
teaching  in  the  case  of  those  who  must  earn  their  liv¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  acknowledged  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  case  of  boys.  It  must  become  equally 
apparent,  and  that  soon,  in  the  case  of  girls.  For  the 
reasons  already  given,  it  has  become  socially  criminal 
to  leave  a  young  girl  without  training  for  some  spe¬ 
cific  form  of  vocational  work  which  will  yield  her 
a  fair  living  wage,  and  will  furnish  some  opportunity 
for  rising  in  her  work,  if  she  remains  in  it,  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  honor  and  adequate  compensation.  The  few 
attempts  at  intelligent  vocational  education  of  girls 
prove  its  feasibility. 

The  kind  of  trade-teaching  for  girls  must  be  varied 
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and  adapted  to  the  locality;  being  in  line  with  the 
need  for  women  workers  in  or  near  the  girl’s  home. 
Trade  schools  must  also  be  more  or  less  organically 
related  to  the  public-school  system  according  to  the 
local  conditions.  All  vocational  training  for  girls, 
however,  must  be  based  on  certain  considerations  of 
the  social  demands  upon  women.  For  the  most  part, 
the  “three  roots”  of  women’s  employment  on  which 
the  curriculum  of  that  pioneer  enterprise,  the  “Man¬ 
hattan  Trade  School  for  Girls”  in  New  York,  was 
based,  will  probably  be  our  constant  guides;  these  are: 

ist.  The  needle,  leading  through  plain  sewing 
up  to  millinery  and  dressmaking. 

2nd.  The  hand-machine,  leading  up  through 
simple  to  elaborate  clothing,  gloves  and 
shoe  manufacture;  and  to  the  power- 
machine  and  its  relation  to  wholesale 
production. 

3rd.  The  paste  brush,  leading  up  through  “sam¬ 
ple  cards”  and  small  fancy  articles,  to 
bookbinding  or  works  of  art.4 

These  three  roots  of  trade-teaching  for  girls  meet 
the  needs  of  the  majority  because  most  closely  related 
to  ancient  lines  of  women’s  work.  The  demand  for 
trade-teaching  for  girls  is  not  one  of  charity,  for  aid 
of  a  few  poorest  in  circumstances.  It  is  not  created 
by  effort  for  the  wayward.  It  is  a  demand  of  social 
requirement  that  all  girls  be  trained  to  make  more  ef- 

4  See  Mary  S.  Woolman,  Reports  of  Manhattan  Trade  School 
for  Girls. 
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fectively  in  the  new  industrial  order  the  same  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  economic  commonwealth  which  they  so 
well  made  by  the  old  methods  under  the  old  regime  of 
labor. 

We  shall  work  out  the  right  methods  in  this  indus¬ 
trial  training  for  girls  when  once  we  have  clearly  and 
definitely  perceived  the  higher  social  demands  for  it. 

Tax-supported  schools  should  and  must  supply  this 
imperative  need  in  education.  Such  schools  must  offer 
enough  trade-training  to  enable  the  average  girl  to 
“catch  hold  higher  up”  in  the  mechanism  of  modern 
industry.  They  must  offer  such  a  vocational  training 
and  vocational  guidance  to  girls,  as  to  boys,  as  shall 
insure  more  rapid  advance  in  kind  and  in  reward  of 
labor. 

In  many  trade-schools  for  boys,  we  see  the  sober¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  boys  of  18  to  20  years  of  age  of 
the  new-born  consciousness  of  need  to  choose  a  life- 
work  and  a  “good  job  for  good.”  The  average  girl, 
with  her  3  to  10  years’  period  of  wage-earning,  rarely 
gains  from  her  wage-earning  itself  that  salutary  sense 
of  economic  responsibility.  If,  however,  her  briefer 
relationship  to  the  splendid  organization  of  modern 
industry  could  give  her  some  of  its  character-products, 
she  might  take  a  much-needed  social  value  back  into 
the  home  life. 

That  economy  of  force,  that  cunning  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  that  use  of  labor-saving  devices  and 
that  systematic  development  and  application  of  brains 
to  labor, — in  what  dire  need  of  these  stands  the  aver¬ 
age  household  management ! 
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Rightly  interpreted  to  her  consciousness  and  rightly 
used  in  educational  fashion,  the  wage-earning  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  average  girl  might  lead  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  domestic  machinery.  The  per¬ 
sonal  economic  advantage,  also,  of  such  a  definite, 
specialized  training  and  labor,  to  a  voung  girl, 
would  give  the  older  unmarried  women,  the  wife 
continuing  to  earn,  the  deserted  or  widowed  mother, 

the  woman  in  middle  life  seeking  paid  employment, _ 

a  better  chance  all  around.  It  would  immeasur¬ 
ably  lessen  the  present  exploitation  of  women  in 
industry. 

Nothing  short  of  a  training  that  makes  all  young 
men  and  all  young  women  easier  masters  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  fate  can  satisfy  the  modern  demand  of  voca¬ 
tional  preparation  for  life.  The  silly  cry  of  the  “man¬ 
less  land  for  the  landless  man”  as  a  measure  of  relief 
for  the  unskilled  laborer  who  has  no  “sense”  or  “fac¬ 
ulty,  is  already  discredited.  Only  the  man  who  as 
a  boy  coaxed  and  nelped  the  “green  things  growing,” 
is  likely  to  free  himself  from  the  despotism  of  greed  in 
labor  crises  by  efficient  use  of  the  farm.  The  equally 
silly  ciy  of  domestic  labor,  well  paid  and  useful,”  as 
a  measuie  of  relief  for  women  who  were  never  trained 
in  any  household  art  in  childhood,  is  to  be  equally  dis¬ 
credited.  The  true  economic  value  of  woman’s  work 
inside  the  home  can  only  be  secured  and  rightly  recog¬ 
nized  by  and  through  a  higher  efficiency  and  security 
of  wage-earning  on  the  part  of  the  average  girl  out¬ 
side  the  home.  The  placing  of  a  just  market  value 
upon  the  labor  of  the  house-mother  waits  for  a  more 
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rational  and  consistent  attitude  of  mind  toward  the 
average  wage-earning  woman. 

The  expense  of  needed  industrial  training,  in  the 
case  of  girls  at  least,  should  not  be  considered  for  a 
moment.  Women,  as  a  sex,  have  paid  society  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  any  possible  cost  for  their  education  in 
any  line  needed  either  by  the  gifted  individual  or  by 
the  masses  of  common  womanhood.  They  have 
worked  unceasingly,  before  and  since  labor  laws  regu¬ 
lated  “hours”;  they  have  worked  for  “board  and 
clothes”  only,  secured  no  more  than  the  babies  in  their 
arms  in  legal  ownership  in  the  family  estate;  they  have 
labored  in  every  form  of  drudgery  and  taken  over  all 
the  things  men  did  not  like  to  do  and  added  them  to 
their  own  natural  service.  Only  sages  have  had  insight 
to  cry,  “Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands  and  let 
her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates.”  Women  have 
been  for  the  most  part  “silent  partners”  in  every  great 
industrial  as  in  every  great  moral  enterprise  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Their  own  development  as  individuals  has 
been  postponed  until  the  whole  foundation  of  social 
order  has  been  laid  in  the  very  substance  of  their  so¬ 
cial  service  to  common  needs.  If  women,  as  a  whole, 
need  a  new  education  to  fit  for  more  efficient  adjust¬ 
ment  their  old  economic  burdens  to  the  new  conditions 
of  professional  and  industrial  life,  then  society  owes 
them  that  education  as  a  debt.  The  daughters  of  the 
race  to  the  remotest  future  should  receive  as  an  “un¬ 
earned  increment,”  but  yet  a  rightful  inheritance  from 
the  mothers  of  the  race  to  the  remotest  past,  every 
advantage  of  training  for  life  that  any  community 
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can  give.  It  is  no  favor  of  men  to  the  exceptionally 
gifted  woman  which  has  grudgingly  opened  college  and 
laboratory  to  the  brilliant  members  of  the  sex  which 
has  waited  so  long  for  recognition  of  its  right  in  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  no  gift  of  generosity  to  girls  of  average 
talent  and  circumstance  which  starts  belated  trade- 
schools,  and  makes  the  High  and  Normal  Schools 
more  accessible  to  them  as  preparation  for  wage  and 
salary  earning.  The  unpaid  service  of  women  to  the 
home  and  to  social  order  throughout  the  ages  de¬ 
mands  as  merely  decent  recompense  every  chance  to 
live  and  to  grow,  to  do  and  to  be,  that  the  world  of 
to-day  can  offer.  For  men  to  refuse  this,  now  that  so¬ 
cial  science  has  revealed  the  race-indebtedness  to 
women,  would  be  to  proclaim  themselves  bankrupt  of 
honor  in  the  Court  of  Justice.  For  women  to  fail  to 
hear  the  new  call  to  social  service  which  the  new  time 
sounds  in  their  ears  would  be  to  throw  the  assets  of 
ages  of  drudgery  into  the  waste-heap.  For  women  of 
the  privileged  few  to  fail  in  perception  and  realiza¬ 
tion  of  that  sex-solidarity  which  is  not  sex-antagonism 
but  simple  fidelity  to  the  Guild  of  WomanhoDd,  is  piti¬ 
ful  proof  of  the  dwarfing  effect  of  past  subjection. 
5  The  ‘  ‘new  conscience,”  of  which  Jane  Addams  speaks 
so  convincingly  in  her  recent  articles  on  the  social  evil, 
is  but  one  expression  of  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  problem  of  woman’s  personal  freedom  and  wom¬ 
an’s  social  duty  is  one  and  the  same  problem.  It 
reaches  from  the  dark  chasm  of  traffic  in  womanhood 
by  greed  and  lust  to  the  heights  of  honor  where  the 

5  Jane  Addams,  A  New  Conscience  in  Regard  to  an  Ancient  Evil. 
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women  of  light  and  leading  enrich  and  beautify  the 
world.  6  To-day  this  problem  is  acute,  and  many  of 
its  elements  confused  and  confusing,  because  all  the 
other  special  problems  of  our  time,  political,  economic 
and  social,  reach  their  deepest  significance  and  most 
vital  application  in  relation  to  womanhood  and  the 
home.  Here,  as  in  all  other  crisis-efforts  toward  hu¬ 
man  progress,  education,  more  and  more  effective  edu¬ 
cation,  is  the  watchword.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
only  “culture  that  shall  yet  absorb  chaos  itself.” 

6  Lavinia  L.  Dock,  Hygiene  and  Morality. 


VI 


THE  VOCATIONAL  DIVIDE 

A  lecturer  on  educational  topics  was  once  riding 
over  a  bleak  hill  in  New  England  to  reach  an  evening 
appointment  and  fell  into  conversation  with  her  young 
driver,  who  was  secured  for  the  occasion  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  livery  stable  because  he  “couldn’t  spare 
a  man  to  go  so  fur.”  Talking  with  the  lad,  the  lady 
ascertained  that  he  was  regularly  employed  in  the  mill 
which  loomed  so  large  in  the  valley  landscape  they 
were  leaving  behind,  and  that  he  had  learned  to  drive 
so  as  to  get  an  odd  job  now  and  then  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  “mills  shut  down”  for  any  reason. 
The  boy  was  frank  and  somewhat  boastful  about  his 
family  affairs.  His  father  “worked  in  the  mill,”  he 
said,  “was  a  weaver;  got  nine  to  ten  dollars  every 
week.”  His  sister  worked  too;  she  “got  as  much  as 
five  or  six  dollars  most  weeks.”  His  brother  was  be¬ 
ginning  and  he  got  sometimes  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
His  aunt,  “she  lived  with  them,  and  she  was  awful 
smart,  most  the  best  weaver  in  the  mill,”  and  she  got 
eleven  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  and  “didn’t  have  to 
pay  hardly  any  fines,  she  was  so  careful.”  “And  your 
mother?”  asked  the  lady;  “what  does  she  do?”  “Oh,” 
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answered  the  boy  proudly,  “she  ain’t  in  the  mill;  she 
used  to  work  out,  but  she  don’t  have  to  now — wTe  take 
care  of  her.”  “Oh,  I  see,”  said  the  questioner, 
“she  does  not  work;  how  nice  that  is.”  “Why,  yes,  she 
does  work,  too,”  said  the  boy  rather  resentfully, 
“she  works  all  the  time — she’s  the  best  mother  in 
town;  she  takes  care  of  the  house  and  cooks  for  us  and 
puts  up  our  dinners  and  mends  the  clothes  and  does 
everything.” 

“Ah,”  said  the  inquiring  economist,  “I  see,  she  is 
most  useful — and  what  wages  does  she  get?”  “Why, 
she  don’t  get  wages  at  all,”  responded  the  boy,  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  a  bit  confused,  “she  does  the  things  in  the 
house.  She  works,  of  course  she  does,  but  there  ain’t 
no  money  into  it.”  “Oh,  I  see,”  again  said  the  lady, 
and  closed  the  brief  interview  with  the  conventional 
hope  that  they  were  all  kind  to  the  best  mother  in 
town. 

A  young  couple,  just  nearing  the  wedding  day,  were 
discussing  ways  and  means  relative  to  housekeeping  in 
that  delightfully  engrossing  manner  suited  to  the  inti¬ 
mate  character  of  the  situation.  Not  “standards  of 
living”  was  the  subject  in  hand,  but  how  “he”  and 
“she”  were  to  live  together  in  the  new  Paradise  they 
were  to  enter.  They  had  reached  the  critical  stage 
when  the  parallel  columns  of  “must  haves”  and  “want 
to  haves,”  being  set  down  with  careful  precision, 
mount  up  so  frightfully  in  the  sum  total.  Having  in 
mind  the  small  salary  of  an  instructor  in  college,  they 
soon  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  things  one  must 
do  without  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  one  can 
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secure.  Suddenly  the  bride-to-be  exclaimed:  “But, 
Henry,  we  are  trying  to  put  all  the  things  we  have 
both  had  and  both  want  into  one  income.  You  are 
earning  $2,000  and  I  am  earning  $900  and  that  is 
$2,900,  and  not  just  your  $2,000.  Can’t  I  earn  some¬ 
thing,  too,  so  we  won’t  have  to  do  without  so  many 
things?”  “No,  indeed,  my  beloved  one,”  said  the 
groom-to-be,  “I  should  despise  myself  if  I  could  not 
take  care  of  you,  and  properly.  No,  you  can  never 
earn  outside  the  home  after  we  are  married.”  “But 
— but,”  faltered  the  beloved  one,  “you  see  we  have 
not  yet  allowed  anything  for  domestic  help  in  either 
of  our  lists.  We  should  have  to  have  a  scrubwoman 
and  a  laundress  and  that  would  cost  something  even 
with  no  maid,  and  it  mounts  up  frightfully  without 
that.  Couldn’t  I  do  something  to  earn  as  well  as  do 
all  the  housework  to  save?”  The  answer  came  with 
hesitancy:  “Of  course,  you  ought  to  have  a  maid; 
but  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  afford  it  just  at  first.  Of 
course,  I  shall  earn  more  later  on,  and  with  you  to 
inspire  me  very  soon.  I  don’t  know  how  these  house¬ 
hold  things  are  managed.  My  father,  you  know,  was 
a  minister  with  a  small  salary  and  mother  did  every¬ 
thing  about  the  house.  Is  it  very  hard?”  he  asked 
tenderly.  “Perhaps  not,”  she  said;  “you  know  I  have 
been  at  school  and  college  and  teaching  and  I  don’t 
really  know;  but  I  shall  learn  to  do  everything  per¬ 
fectly,  of  course,  and  make  the  little  home  what  it 
should  be.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  make  me  save 
more  than  the  maid’s  wages  and  what  her  food  might 
cost.  We  still  have  to  do  without  a  frightful  lot  of' 
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things  we  both  want  and  are  used  to.”  “Well,  you 
can’t  earn  money  outside  anyway,”  he  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion.  “People  would  talk  and  with  justice,  as  if  I  were 
a  poor  sort  of  husband  if  I  couldn’t  take  care  of  you.” 
The  young  wife  acquiesced  and  began  soon  to  engage 
in  much  hard  work  that  had  “no  money  into  it”  in 
order  to  make  the  home  of  which  they  were  both  so 
proud.  The  only  times,  however,  when  she  was  fully 
convinced  that  she  was  “supported”  were  the  occa¬ 
sions  when  she  needed  some  article  of  dress  and  had 
to  mention  the  fact  to  her  husband,  who,  thinking  she 
“looked  lovely  in  anything,”  was  often  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  women’s  wardrobes  had  sometimes  to  be 
replenished.  And  the  larger  income  the  young  pro¬ 
fessor  in  time  earned  was  more  than  swallowed  up 
by  the  demands  of  the  fast-coming  children.  Hence, 
her  saving  by  working  was  still  essential. 

A  married  couple  with  no  children,  he  a  doctor, 
and  she  a  music  teacher,  continuing  professional  work 
after  marriage  had  a  combined  income  allowing  more 
than  ordinary  freedom  of  expenditure.  One  day  there 
came  a  crisis  in  their  lives  which  involved  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  economic  questions.  The  husband  re¬ 
ceived  a  flattering  call  from  a  well-known  physician 
in  a  large  city  to  become  junior  partner,  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  becoming  his  successor  later  on.  The  offer  did 
not  secure  for  the  first  few  years  a  much  larger  income 
than  the  doctor  alone  was  earning  and  not  so  large 
as  her  additional  income  made  their  joint  possession. 
It  was  reasonably  certain,  however,  that  the  economic 
advance  would  be  very  considerable  after  the  first  years 
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and  that  the  position  would  give  the  young  doctor  a 
most  enviable  place  in  his  profession.  There  was  no 
question  in  the  mind  of  the  husband  as  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  offer  as  he  joyously  read  aloud  to  his  wife 
the  letter  from  the  distinguished  physician  and  his  in¬ 
tended  reply.  To  have  such  recognition  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  standing  while  still  under  forty  was  indeed  a 
good  fortune  which  could  not  fail  to  cause  elation. 
His  wife  was  sympathetic  and  rejoiced  with  him  in  this 
proof  of  his  powers;  but  he  could  not  fail  to  notice, 
after  a  while,  that  she  was  not  as  entirely  happy  as  he 
in  the  prospect  of  the  change.  “What  is  it,  wife?” 
he  asked  at  last;  “don’t  you  like  the  big  city  this  will 
make  us  live  in?”  “Oh,”  she  answered,  “any  place 
where  we  both  are,  and  you  are  happy  and  useful, 
would  be  home  to  me;  but  my  own  work— what  of 
that?  I  know  the  conditions  in  this  city  you  are  called 
to ;  it  has  a  big  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  crowd¬ 
ing  of  its  graduates  into  the  teaching  field  each  year 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  any  stranger  to 
get  a  chance  for  pupils.  I  might  some  day  break  into 
the  line,  but  not  for  a  long  time  and  only  then  if  I 
could  work  up  some  specialty  of  teaching  not  now  over¬ 
crowded;  and  that  would  mean  that  I  must  myself 
study  and  that  would  be  too  expensive  with  the  in¬ 
come  you  are  offered.  You  know,”  she  added,  with 
the  gentle  deference  to  men’s  pride  which  all  wise  and 
loving  women  practise,  “I  have  paid  for  the  extra 
maid  service  and  my  -own  personal  expenses,  as  I 
should  do,  with  my  separate  income,  and  I  can  see 
that  it  may  be  difficult  for  me,  for  us,  to  manage  af- 
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fairs  on  the  new  basis.”  “Why,  wife,”  he  said,  with 
evident  disappointment,  I  supposed,  of  course,  you 
would  feel  with  me  that  my  professional  advance  and 
the  permanent,  if  not  present,  increase  in  income  which 
it  would  bring  were  wholly  your  gain  as  well  as  mine. 
If  you  have  more  leisure,  by  reason  of  not  teaching, 
I  suppose  you  could  easily  do  some  of  the  things  you 
hire  help  for  now  and,  of  course,  I  should  do  every¬ 
thing  I  could  to  have  you  miss  nothing.  You  must 
keep  up  with  your  music  all  you  can,  for  your  own 
and  our  friends’  enjoyment;  but  I  suppose  we  couldn’t 
alfoid  lessons  yet  awhile.  I  shall  have  to  brush  up 
a  bit  at  the  hospital  and  learn  the  ways  of  the  city-folk 
in  my  profession,  and  that  will  cost  something,  I  am 
afraid.  But  surely  you  appreciate  how  great  an  op¬ 
portunity  this  is  for  both  of  us?”  “Yes,”  of  course 
she  appreciated,”  and  equally  of  course  she  did  house¬ 
work  and  sewing  and  mending  which  she  hated,  in¬ 
stead  of  teaching  music  which  she  loved,  during  the 
years  when  such  sacrifice  was  necessary.  She  did  not 
enjoy,  however,  overhearing  one  of  his  family  say 
to  her  husband:  Well,  one  thing,  Doc,  I  am  glad  of, 
this  move  breaks  up  Fannie’s  teaching.  It  queers  a 
man  to  have  his  wife  work  after  marriage  and  it’s 
lucky  you  left  that  village  when  you  did  and  had 
your  home  where  she  couldn’t  keep  on  doing  what 
would  make  every  man  wonder  what  was  the  matter 
with  you.  It  crossed  the  mind  of  the  woman  who  was 
valiantly  trying  to  acquire  belated  efficiency  in  man¬ 
aging  a  household,  and  one  in  which  a  doctor’s  irregu¬ 
larity  made  three  meals  a  day  a  serious  proposition, 
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that  her  present  occupations  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  “work”;  but,  obviously,  they  could  not  be  real 
labor  since  she  was  now  being  “taken  care  of”  for  the 
first  time  in  her  married  life! 

Another  couple  started  out  on  their  wedding  day 
with  a  clearly  defined  plan  which  marked  them  as 
“new”  and  “different.”  They  were  both  artists;  he 
also  an  instructor  in  an  art  school  of  distinction.  All 
went  well  in  their  mutual  regard  for  each  other’s 
work,  “self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each”  their 
living  formula.  All  went  well  until  the  children  came. 
Then  it  became  clear  that  it  was  not  right  to  have 
little  ones  tumbling  around  in  a  studio,  however  pic¬ 
turesque  it  might  be,  and  sleeping  behind  screens  that 
shut  out  no  sound  of  hilarious  callers  in  the  late  even¬ 
ing,  and  subject  to  the  gastronomic  hazards  of  ir¬ 
regular  breakfasts,  “bohemian  lunches”  and  “dinners 
out.”  These  things  were  eminently  satisfactory  to  the 
parents,  both  of  whom  loved  to  do  the  unexpected  and 
take  the  consequences,  sure  for  them  to  be  far  hap¬ 
pier  or  funnier  than  any  planned-for  arrangement 
could  be.  But  they  did  not  suit  the  needs  of  little 
people.  They  must  be  brought  up  in  a  “regular  man¬ 
ner,  terrible  “strait-jacket”  as  this  seemed  to  be 
to  the  lovers  who  were  responsible  for  those  infants. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  wish  on  either  side  to 
shirk  parental  duty;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
could  wink  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  proper  care 
of  the  babies  required  an  immense  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  both  parents,  and  a  revolution  in  her  way  of 
life  for  the  mother.  It  was  clear  that  economic  re- 
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sponsibility  for  the  household  must  be  given  over 
wholly  to  tne  husband,  who  had  a  steady  salary,  as 
vvell  as  a  greater  capacity  to  do  the  conventional  things 
that  sell  readily.  \  et  he,  as  well  as  she,  he  more  than 
she  (such  was  his  rare  grace  of  humility  in  view  of 
another’s  powers),  realized  that  hers  was  the  finer 
insight,  hers  the  rarer  touch  in  expression,  hers  the 
spark  of  genius  most  likely  to  be  recognized  after  she 
was  dead,  if  not  before.  It  chafed  that  she  must  stop 
steady  growth  just  in  the  morning  time  of  her  de¬ 
velopment,  and  lose  technique  for  want  of  use,  and 
dismiss  thronging  visions  because  it  was  time  to  feed 
the  baby.  So  infatuated  were  they  with  their  art  and 
with  each  other  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  children, 
blessed  encumbrances  as  they  both  felt  them  to  be,  the 
studio  life  together  would  have  wrought  out  a  com¬ 
panionship  rare  in  its  adjustment  of  each  to  each  and 
of  both  to  an  ideal.  As  it  was,  they  planted  a  home 
in  the  suburbs  where  it  would  be  “healthy  for  the 
children”  and,  as  the  income  was  small,  even  with  all 
the  man  could  do,  the  wife  and  mother  set  ardently 
to  work  to  do  all  the  housework  and  take  care  of  the 
children  in  the  best  manner  possible.  And  lo,  and 
behold,  she  found  she  liked  it!  Welling  up  from  her 
subconscious  self  in  proud  delight  at  her  cooking  and 
her  gardening  and  her  sewing  and  her  teaching  of  the 
little  ones,  rapidly  becoming  a  charming  quartette, 
came  a  deep  satisfaction,  not  only  at  the  well-being  of 
the  family  for  which  the  service  was  undertaken,  but 
also  in  the  perfection  of  her  service  itself.  As  she 
remarked  often  to  her  husband  when  a  new  house- 
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wifely  talent  displayed  itself  almost  unbidden:  UI 
feel  all  my  ancestral  mothers  patting  me  on  the  head 
and  saying,  ‘Now,  Winifred,  you  are  doing  something 
useful  in  the  world — at  last  you  amount  to  some¬ 
thing.5  55 

The  easel  stood  untouched  for  days  together;  and 
the  sunrise  dreams  of  how  a  picture  might  look  chased 
themselves  away  as  she  blithely  ministered  to  her 
flock.  But,  in  moments  of  quiet,  when  the  children 
slept,  or  as  they  picnicked  together  in  the  deep  woods 
where  the  teasing  sunbeams  called  for  her  brush  to 
hold  them  in  lasting  beauty,  she  had  the  old  craving 
for  self-expression.  Her  husband  never  ceased  to 
bewail  the  sacrifice,  and  viewed  with  jealous  eye  the 
professional  success  of  women  much  her  inferiors,  un¬ 
able  to  help  feeling  that  something  was  wrong,  if  her 
rare  insight  and  lovely  interpretation  were  to  be 
wholly  lost.  “By  and  by,”  was  her  watchword,  “by 
and  by  when  the  chicks  are  grown.55  He  offered  her 
a  “Sabbatical  year”  in  which  she  should  have  the 
studio  and  he  the  suburban  home  and  its  cares;  but  her 
merry  refusal  to  subject  the  children’s  digestion  to 
his  brilliant  but  erratic  cooking,  and  their  health  and 
teaching  to  his  well-meaning  but  clumsy  direction,  was 
clearly  wise.  “If  we  were  rich  and  could  afford  good 
servants  and  the  best  possible  caretakers  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  I  could  thus  have  peace  of  mind  for  a  good 
day’s  work,  it  would  do  to  keep  on  painting,  to  try  to 
be  both  a  constantly  growing  artist  and  a  serviceable 
house-mother.  But  you  know  that  for  me  to  depend 
upon  selling  pictures  enough  to  pay  for  the  horribly 
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regular  demand  for  wages  for  such  helpers  would  be 
a  fatal  gamble  in  futures.  Besides,”  the  mother  said, 
with  shining  eyes,  “just  here  and  now  the  things  I 
do  keep  me  close  to  the  babies,  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
anything  is  better  worth  doing  than  that.”  So,  to  the 
tune  of  By  and  by  when  the  chicks  grow  up,”  she 
answers  the  beckoning  of  breeze  and  sky  and  brook 
and  tree  and  vows  to  keep  tryst  with  them  when  she 
has  leisure  to  “tell  again  the  tale”  they  tell  to  her.  In 
her  heart,  however,  she  knows  that  she  will  always  re¬ 
cord  some  loss  on  the  art-side  for  this  long  interim  of 
practical  work. 

These  tales  hint  the  difference  between  the  approach 
of  men  and  women  to  vocational  work.  A  man,  as  a 
rule,  fulfils  his  father-office  best  by  choosing  wisely 
one  vocation,  and  holding  to  it,  perfecting  himself  in 
it  and  taking  all  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  constantly  confining  to  it  his  faithful 
effort.  The  average  woman,  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  fulfils  her  mother-office  best  by  choosing  to 
make  her  personal  vocation  secondary  to  the  duties 
of  home-making  and  motherhood.  Two  firsts  there 
cannot  be;  two  devotions  occupying  the  same  supreme 
position  at  the  same  moment.  And  the  conscientious 
mother,  of  whom  there  are  many  more  than  are  num¬ 
bered  among  the  careless,  never  fails  to  put  the  home 
comfort  and  the  children’s  welfare  first.  Miss  Tar- 
bell’s  arraignment  of  the  “uneasy  woman”  who  sacri¬ 
fices  others  to  herself  is  far  better  suited  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  atmosphere  of  the  city,  in  which  the  pleasure- 
loving  of  every  other  locality  in  the  United  States 
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come  to  spend  their  money  and  make  a  show,  than  it 
is  to  the  average  life  in  America,  in  which  the  rarest 
of  exceptions  is  the  woman  who  serves  herself  first 
and  best  at  the  table  of  life’s  opportunities.1  The  spin¬ 
ster  of  to-day,  educated  and  successful  in  vocational 
choice  and  work,  is  following  after  men  in  new  fields 
of  individual  achievement  and  playing  her  part  well. 
The  wife  and  mother  of  to-day,  educated  and  equally 
successful  before  marriage  in  vocational  choice  and 
work,  is  doing  something  far  more  significant,  if  less 
picturesque.  She  is  blazing  a  new  way  of  life-adjust¬ 
ment.  She  is  experiencing  far  more  than  she  under¬ 
stands;  is  experimenting  with  far  greater  success  than 
clearness  of  interpretation;  is  feeling  her  way  to  the 
future  double  “sphere”  of  womanhood,  led  by  a  sure 
instinct  of  love  and  duty.  Her  heroism  of  pioneer  ad¬ 
venture  in  a  new  way  of  social  service  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  only  after  the  “woman  movement”  becomes 
past  history. 

The  approach  of  man  to  vocational  effort  is  single. 
Into  the  life  of  every  woman  who  attains  full  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  possibilities  of  her  nature  there  comes 
a  vocational  divide.  On  one  side  is  the  road  leading 
to  uninterrupted  advance  in  her  chosen  career  or  ac¬ 
cepted  work;  on  the  other  side  is  the  road  leading  to 
the  hearth  fire  which  most  often  she  must  tend  if  it 
is  to  be  kept  bright;  and  to  the  voices  of  children 
clamoring  for  admission  to  the  gates  of  life  she  alone 
can  open.  At  the  upmost  reach  of  choice  on  that  vo¬ 
cational  divide,  she  must  balance  the  claims  for  self- 

1  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  The  American  Magazine. 
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expression  on  the  one  side,  for  family  service  on  the 
other.  Physical  motherhood  itself,  among  healthy 
women  who  live  wisely,  presents  small  obstacles  to 
continuous  vocational  work.  As  a  distinguished  so¬ 
ciologist,  a  man,  has  said:  “These  experiences  need 
cause  no  more  interruption  than  the  occasional  illnesses 
or  need  for  occasional  rest  on  the  part  of  men.”  2 
Most  women  of  to-day  are  not  invalids,  and  child¬ 
bearing  is  a  natural  process;  and  the  present  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  muscular  development  of  girls  and  the 
checking  of  tendencies  that  make  for  “nerves”  will, 
and  do  now,  insure  for  the  average  woman  a  safe  and 
comparatively  easy  maternity.  The  pathological  con¬ 
ditions  of  much  manual  work  that  still  give  women  dis¬ 
ease  and  prevent  healthy  motherhood  do,  indeed,  pre¬ 
sent  social  problems.  But  it  is  not  physical  mother¬ 
hood  that  makes  it  difficult  for  the  teacher  or  other 
professional  woman,  or  the  woman  in  the  counting- 
room  or  secretary’s  position,  to  keep  on  with  her 
chosen  work  after  marriage  and  maternity.  Several 
reasonable  “leaves  of  absence”  would  adjust  that 
matter.  What  constitutes  the  difficulty  is  not  getting 
the  children  here,  but  taking  care  of  them  properly 
after  they  are  born.  Neither  are  the  most  serious 
problems  of  adjustment,  in  this  country  at  least,  those 
that  concern  the  willingness  of  the  husband  to  have 
his  wife  retain  the  freedom  and  joy  of  her  own  self- 
expression  and  its  convenient  reward  in  cash.  The 
American  husband,  at  any  rate  in  educated  circles,  is 
usually  more  than  willing  that  the  wife  should  adjust 

2  William  J.  Thomas,  Sex  and  Society. 
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her  life  to  life’s  demands  according  to  her  own  choice, 
as  he  claims  the  right  to  do  for  himself.  The  difficulty 
inheres  in  the  fact  that  neither  parent  can  choose 
honorably  any  way  of  life  that  does  not  place  first 
the  economic  and  the  social  and  the  spiritual  well¬ 
being  of  the  family  as  a  whole,  especially  as  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  offspring.  In  present  conditions,  and  in  those 
of  any  future  in  sight,  and  in  the  case  of  the  average 
family,  the  economic  and  professional  advance  of  the 
husband  and  father  is  the  chief  consideration;  and  the 
economic  and  professional  advance  of  the  mother 
secondary  to  the  personal  care  of  the  home  and 
children. 

There  are  but  two  sets  of  conditions  in  which  the 
wife  and  mother  can  pursue  her  own  career  as  unin¬ 
terruptedly  and  as  independently  as  can  the  husband 
and  father.  These  are,  first,  the  condition  in  which 
the  man  has  a  large  fortune  or  a  large  and  secure  in¬ 
come.  In  that  case,  he  can  rightfully  supply,  and  she 
rightfully  accept,  the  substitute  care  of  foster-mothers 
within  a  home  which  conscientious  attention  keeps  to 
right  standards.  She  can  thus  be  free  to  sing  her 
songs,  paint  her  pictures,  teach  her  lessons,  write  her 
books,  organize  her  social  service,  or  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  world.  Such  instances  are  becoming  more 
and  more  common;  they  show  alike  the  growing  sense 
of  justice  in  men  that  can  recognize  values  in  women’s 
work,  and  the  growing  administrative  power  of  women 
that  enables  them  to  manage  others’  work  instead  of 
doing  everything  for  themselves.  Whether  this  ar¬ 
rangement  leads  always  to  the  finest  permanent  rela- 
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tionship  between  parents  and  children  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  It  sometimes  does,  and  sometimes  does  not;  and 
the  reasons  for  the  differences  do  not  now  fully  appear. 
The  other  set  of  circumstances  that  leave  the  wife  and 
mother  as  free  as  the  unmarried  woman  to  pursue  a 
career  is  that  in  which  her  genius  is.  so  strong,  and  so 
in  the  line  of  public  demand,  that  she  can  and  does 
receive  large  compensation  for  her  work.  A  prima 
donna,  with  a  voice  that  is  liquid  gold  to  be  coined 
into  great  fortunes,  can  be  a  prolific  mother  and  man¬ 
age  a  big  and  comfortable  household,  easily  securing 
so  many  “assistant  mothers”  for  her  household  that 
no  one  questions  her  right  to  sing  her  way  into  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  world. 

There  is  another  condition  of  family  life,  not  so 
uncommon  as  one  could  wish,  in  which  unusual  bur¬ 
dens  of  care  for  others  than  the  husband  and  wife  and 
children  necessitate  the  continuance  of  paid  work  by 
the  wife  and  mother  and  a  constant  and  difficult  ad¬ 
justment  of  seemingly  contrary  claims  upon  her 
strength,  in  order  that  the  united  income  may  meet  the 
claims  of  filial  duty  or  other  relationship  of  birth. 
There  are  also  the  conditions,  now  not  so  rare  as  to 
be  negligible,  in  which  the  wife  earns  easily  a  larger 
income  than  the  husband  can  earn  and  in  which  eco¬ 
nomic  security  and  advance  for  the  family  itself  make 
it  right  and  wise  for  the  vocational  choices  to  revolve 
about  her  work  rather  than  about  his  own,  for  a  part 
of  the  time  at  least.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
man  suffers  at  present  from  the  gross  injustice  of  in¬ 
herited  standards,  developed  at  a  time  when  women 
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could  not  earn  at  all,  and  he  is  falsely  supposed  to  be  a 
“no  account  person”;  when,  if  he  had  an  earning 
capacity  of  exactly  the  same  restricted  order,  and  had 
for  a  wife  a  woman  who  could  only  “keep  house,” 
they  might  live  far  below  their  present  standards,  and 
he  be  considered  worthy  of  honor!  The  fact  is  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  family  life  to  “Two  heads  in 
council,  two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world”  has 
proceeded  but  a  little  way  toward  full  and  satisfactory 
issue.  The  process  of  adjustment  is  not  at  present 
easier  for  the  conscientious  man  than  for  the  woman 
who  desires  to  do  her  full  duty.  The  man  of  to-day 
has  a  feeling,  Dorn  in  him  from  a  past  in  which  “hus¬ 
band  and  wife  were  one,  and  that  one  the  man,”  that 
he  is  not  doing  his  full  duty  as  a  husband  unless  he 
can  make  his  own  income  provide  as  much  comfort 
and  happiness  as  each  enjoyed  when  he  and  his  wife 
were  both  earning.  The  world,  composed  mostly  of 
people  who  are  conscious  only  of  inherited  prejudices 
and  ideals,  ranks  him  as  a  failure,  or  at  least  as  de¬ 
ficient  in  manliness,  if  his  wife  “has  to  work.”  She 
is  conscious  that  in  carrying  on  a  chosen  career  after 
marriage  she  may  often  place  her  husband  in  a  false 
position.  And,  more  than  all,  there  must  be  choices 
made  when  the  decision  as  to  which  of  the  two  shall 
keep  on  in  an  advantageous  position  and  which  shall 
give  way  for  the  other’s  career  must  be  settled. 

The  new  and  finer  quality  of  married  life  which 
the  new  freedom  and  personal  development  of  women 
have  given,  the  higher  and  sweeter  comradeship  in  the 
larger  world  of  affairs  and  ideals  which  husbands  and 
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wives  now  enjoy,  enable  the  moral  and  intellectual 
elite  among  them  to  settle  these  problems  as  they  arise 
with  mutual  satisfaction.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  for 
even  the  moral  and  intellectual  elite  to  live  now  in  the 
way  possible  to  the  majority  of  men  and  women  only  in 
some  future  age,  and  to  be  wholly  at  ease  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  common  misapprehensions  of  their  motives 
and  their  ways  of  life.  All  honor  then  to  the  men 
as  well  as  to  the  women  who  live  in  the  present  what 
others  may  attempt  in  the  future. 

Some  of  us  are  sure,  however,  that  the  solution  of 
difficulties  involved  in  the  vocational  divide  in  the 
modern  woman’s  life  does  not  lie  along  the  line  of 
such  development  of  supreme  specialization  in  all 
women’s  work  as  Mrs.  Perkins  Gilman  and  her  school 
advocate.3  All  such  theories  presuppose  that  because 
with  a  race  of  healthy  women  motherhood  would  be 
but  an  incident  of  not  serious  physical  experience,  and 
because  modern  industry  has  taken  from  the  home  a 
large  share  of  the  work  that  handicraft  once  made  its 
economic  concern,  therefore  home-making  and  mother¬ 
hood  are  so  lessened  in  their  demands  upon  women’s 
time  and  strength  as  to  present  in  themselves  small 
obstacles  to  the  continuous  pursuit  of  vocational  work 
by  married  women  with  young  children.  There  has 
been  no  such  diminution  of  the  burden  resting  upon 
the  wife  and  mother  as  that  idea  indicates;  and  there 
is  no  future  in  sight  when  such  radical  and  universal 
lessening  of  that  burden  appears  either  economically 
practical  or  socially  useful. 

3  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Woman  and  Economics. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  same  process  which  has  carried 
out  of  the  home  and  specialized  in  the  shop  and  fac¬ 
tory  the  spinning  and  weaving  and  most  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  industries  of  the  older  time  has  changed  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  approach  of  women  to  family 
duty,  but  has  not  appreciably  lessened  its  demand  on 
time  and  strength.  The  private  well  gives  place  to  the 
public  reservoir;  but  eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price 
of  good  water.  All  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
household  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  public  intelli¬ 
gence  and  public  conscience  and  each  household  must 
contribute  a  perceptible  quota  to  that  common  stock. 
The  place  of  work  for  the  girl-child  and  young  woman 
has  changed  indeed  from  the  home  to  the  shop,  the 
factory  and  the  counting  room,  but  that  very  fact 
necessitates  a  care  and  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  her 
natural  guardians  which  the  old  inherently  protective 
work  did  not.  The  school  has  left  the  hearthstone 
and  set  up  its  own  institution  as  an  arm  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  but  that  means  that  every  careful  and  intel¬ 
ligent  mother  must  learn  more  and  not  less  about  edu¬ 
cation;  and  not  only  about  education  in  general  to  fit 
her  to  vote  for  members  of  the  school  committee,  but 
more  about  education  as  applied  to  Johnnie  and  Katie 
and  Susie  and  James,  if  she  is  really  to  do  her  duty 
by  them.  The  world  is  no  longer  fenced  away  from 
the  home  by  the  isolation  of  tlfe  separate  household, 
but  has  free  approach,  with  all  its  standards  and  its 
incitements,  to  childhood  and  youth,  as  never  before. 
That  means,  not  that  parenthood  is  a  less  onerous, 
but  that  it  has  become  a  more  difficult,  function.  The 
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inference  from  the  facts  of  modern  life  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  individual  parenthood  is  no  longer  an 
exacting  and  an  exhausting  functional  service,  but 
rather  a  small  share  of  the  public  duty  of  social  con¬ 
trol  of  that  functional  service,  is  fallacious.  The  facts 
that  indicate  the  socialization  of  the  home  do  indeed 
create  a  demand  for  women  to  participate  actively,  and 
with  full  power  of  citizenship,  in  that  social  control 
of  the  home.  It  is  an  anachronism  most  stupid  and 
socially  retarding  that,  in  an  age  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  actual  direction  of  the  conditions  of  home 
life  and  of  education  and  all  the  social  services  which 
have  been  women’s  share  of  action  and  responsibility 
since  society  began,  women  are  held  back  from  the  full 
citizenship  which  can  alone  restore  to  them  their  an¬ 
cient  and  honorable  and  well-used  prerogatives. 

All  that  can  be  said  by  the  most  radical  thinkers 
concerning  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  movement 
for  full  freedom  and  equal  citizenship  for  women  can¬ 
not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  truth — that  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  woman’s  present  disenfranchised  position 
in  any  modern  country  is  a  moral  dislocation  in  thought 
and  involves  a  serious  retardation  in  the  growth  and 
application  of  democratic  ideals.  The  “rights”  of 
women  should  have  been  attended  to  as  completely  as 
the  rights  of  men  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
just  basis  of  government  was  up  for  world  discussion. 
As  it  is,  the  belated  task  should  be  got  out  of  the  way 
of  human  progress  at  once  so  that  we  can  give  full  at¬ 
tention  to  duties,  with  rights  taken  for  granted.  This 
fact  does  not  prove,  however,  as  many  seem  to  think, 

Note— For  present  data  see  new  Preface  and  new  Chapter  in  this  edition. 
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that  the  vocational  specialization  which  has  been  an 
accompaniment  of  the  development  of  democracy  is  a 
necessary  part  of  it  alike  for  all  women  and  men. 
We  are  suffering  in  our  thinking  in  many  ways  from 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  vast  changes  in  modern  in¬ 
dustry  induced  by  the  invention  of  power-driven  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  political  evolution  which  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  rights  of  the  common  man,  and  is  establish¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  common  woman.  They  are  not 
the  same  movement;  and  the  arguments  demanded  by 
one  are  not  necessarily  suited  to  the  other.  Miss 
Tarbell’s  strange  confounding  of  the  “Business  of 
Being  a  Woman  with  the  business  of  being  a  house¬ 
mother  is  but  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  which  two  tremendous  changes,  hap¬ 
pening  together,  have  caused.4  The  business  of  being 
a  woman  is  precisely  like  the  business  of  being  a  man; 
namely,  the  development  of  the  highest  and  finest  and 
noblest  personality  possible  with  the  “raw  material” 
of  evolution  handed  to  one  at  birth  and  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  one  finds  one’s  self.  The  business 
of  being  a  house-mother  is  quite  another  thing.  That 
is  a  functional  service  which  makes  single-eyed  voca¬ 
tional  choice  and  pursuit  impossible  to  the  average 
woman,  in  the  sense  that  such  a  single  devotion  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  average  man;  and  this  for  the  most  obvious 
of  reasons,  namely,  that  the  wife  and  mother  (or  some 
competent  substitute  under  her  constant  control  and 
guidance)  must  live  so  much  more  closely  to  the  de¬ 
veloping  life  of  childhood  than  can  the  average  hus- 

4  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  The  American  Magazine. 
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band  and  father  that  the  obligations  of  family  life  for 
a  considerable  period  of  her  life  must  be  her  first  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  choices  of  life  now  take  a  more  serious  hold 
upon  the  enlightened  woman’s  life  than  in  more  primi¬ 
tive  times.  When  there  was  nothing  for  women  to  do 
but  marry  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  demand 
was  only  to  get  the  “best  provider”  one  could  secure 
or  one’s  parents  could  choose.  Now  it  is  for  the 
woman  herself  to  decide  whether  she  loves  the  man 
more  than  her  “pay  envelope.”  In  the  past,  the  major 
part  of  the  discipline,  the  ordered  and  useful  activity, 
the  real  education  of  the  children,  was  carried  on  in 
and  through  the  family  industries.  Now  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  to  prepare  the  child  for  his  or  her  right¬ 
ful  place  in  the  world  of  work.  Then  the  school  was 
but  a  slight  addition  to  the  forces  which  were  train¬ 
ing  the  child  for  useful  and  efficient  and  moral  life. 
Now  the  school  is  burdened  more  and  more  with  the 
application  of  social  standards  to  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  its  quality  and  efficiency  are  vital  to  human 
development  as  never  before.5 

The  functional  services  of  home-making  and  mother¬ 
hood  have  therefore  not  lessened,  but  increased,  in 
their  cost  to  women’s  time  and  strength  during  the 
years  when  the  children  are  in  minority.  They  de¬ 
mand  a  deeper  experience  because  they  are  the  result 
of  more  conscious  choices;  and  experience  costs  some¬ 
times  more  than  mechanical  activity  in  strength  and 
constitutional  vigor.  A  closer  and  closer  contact  with, 

6  Edward  H.  Griggs,  Moral  Education,  Chap.  12. 
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a  finer  and  finer  appreciation  of,  child  nature  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  new  applications  of  the  democratic 
ideal  of  the  government  of  the  family;  and  close  con¬ 
tact  with  a  nature  for  the  development  of  which  one 
is  vitally  responsible  costs  in  time  and  effort.  The 
outer  influences  which  contend  with  parental  control, 
and  often  submerge  it,  demand  a  general  knowledge 
of  social  conditions  which  in  itself  militates  against 
the  entire  specialization  of  vocational  work.  All  this 
nullifies  the  notion  that,  now  that  industry  has  gone 
out  of  the  home  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  house-mother 
has  an  easy  job,  and  can  go  on  with  her  own  business 
outside  the  home,  with  only  slight  interruptions. 

It  is  said,  Of  course  she  can’t  now;  but  when  we  get 
all  women  rightly  placed  in  specialties,  and  there  are 
enough  “substitutes”  and  “assistant”  mothers  to  go 
around,  and  they  are  all  well  trained  and  morally  de¬ 
pendable,  each  woman,  like  each  man,  will  be  able  to 
find  the  home  a  place  of  rest  and  not  of  work,  and 
there  will  be  no  vital  difference  in  vocational  experi¬ 
ence  between  men  and  women.  The  answer  to  this  is 
both  economic  and  social;  it  deals  with  both  the 
mechanism  of  living  and  the  sources  of  life  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  economic  value  of  the  healthy, 
competent,  expert  house-mother  has  never  yet  been 
properly  estimated.  “Woman’s  work”  has  been  de¬ 
spised  and,  therefore,  its  value  unknown  because,  and 
only  because,  women  for  long  ages  have  themselves 
been  considered  inferior  to  men  and  held  in  law  and 
custom  as  perpetual  minors.  Just  as  the  position  of 
disadvantage  which  Afric-Americans  hold  in  the 
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United  States  is  due,  not  to  the  color  of  their  skin, 
but  to  the  fact  that  they  were  once  held  as  slaves,  with 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  that  they  “had  no  rights 
which  a  white  man  was  bound  to  respect”  scourging 
them  like  a  whip,  so  the  real  cause  of  the  disrespect 
shown  toward  the  house-mother’s  task  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  house-mother  herself  has  but  just 
emerged  to  the  position  of  independent  personality. 
All  the  fine  talk  about  the  “sacredness  of  motherhood” 
and  the  inestimable  value  of  the  woman  in  the  home” 
has  but  added  hypocrisy  or  unthinking  compliment  to 
injustice,  so  long  as  men  were  ashamed  to  be  caught 
tending  their  own  babies,  or  washing  dishes  or  clothes 
they  had  themselves  soiled,  because  such  things  were 
“women’s  work.” 

An  article  by  an  able  writer  in  the  New  York  Times 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  as  a  daring  figure  of 
speech  that  a  man  cook  is  sometimes  called  an  “artist” ; 
since  “men  cooks,  however  well  paid  or  useful,  have 
always  been  considered  the  social  inferiors,  not  only  of 
those  whose  appetites  they  gratified,  but  also  of  every 
tradesman  and  artisan  not  engaged  in  the  rendering  of 
distinctively  personal  services.”  This  writer  continues: 

It  is  not  that  men  cannot  cook  well  or  cannot  make 
clothes  well  or  are  not  good  domestic  servants  of  every 
kind;  it  is  only  that  these  are  not  ‘manly’  occupations 
and  instinct  insists  that  there  is  something  small,  some¬ 
thing  low  or  mean  in  the  man  who  does  not  make  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  get  out  of  them.”  It  has  taken 
extraordinary  social  demands  to  lift  even  nursing  out 
of  this  position  of  disrespect.  The  lever  of  patriotic 
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service  to  soldiers  defending  national  honor  alone  gave 
Florence  Nightingale  power  to  make  over  this  art  of 
personal  service  into  a  profession.  And  it  has  taken 
all  the  power  of  religious  devotion  in  philanthropy, 
and  the  demands  of  the  medical  profession  for  intel¬ 
ligent  lieutenants  in  their  important  work,  to  keep  it 
in  honor.  It  is  not  alone  or  chiefly  that  woman’s  work 
has  been  so  general  in  character  as  to  be  really  ama¬ 
teur  that  it  has  failed  to  secure  respect  and  that  there 
has  been  “no  money  into  it”;  for  the  majority  of 
house-mothers,  in  most  enlightened  lands,  have  done 
their  work  in  the  home  so  well  that  they  have  doubled 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  husbands’  earnings  and 
made  a  unique  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  those 
they  served.  The  real  reason  for  the  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  that  men,  as  they  have  stepped  ahead  of  women 
in  industrial  organization,  have  been  able  to  choose 
what  they  liked  best  as  their  share  of  labor  and  have 
left  the  rest  to  women;  and  have  called  it  an  “instinct” 
that  made  what  they  did  not  like  to  do  “women’s 
work.”  Not  only  that,  but  the  personal  service  of  in¬ 
dividual  lives  is  in  itself  not  enticing;  it  is  often  hard 
and  unpleasant.  It  is  only  glorified  by  affection  and 
the  need  to  give  the  loved  one  the  best  one  has.  Men, 
having  first  and  most  fully  attained  the  position  where 
one  can  serve  the  loved  one  in  a  chosen  single  task, 
instead  of  by  a  congeries  of  general  services,  have 
never  learned  the  value  of  those  services.  A  poet  says 
of  a  woman:  “The  charm  of  her  presence  was  felt 
when  she  went.”  The  economic  value  of  the  com¬ 
petent  housewife  is  felt  only  when  she  dies,  and  the 
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cost  of  her  hired  substitutes  shows  the  manual  worker 
with  young  children  that  he  “must  marry  again”  be¬ 
cause  he  “can’t  afford  to  do  without  a  wife.” 

A  finer  and  more  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
personal  services  in  the  household  is  being  developed. 
It  is  now  being  hammered  into  the  average  conscious¬ 
ness  by  the  domestic  servant  problem.  This  problem 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  result  of  the  determination 
of  all  women  who  have  had  the  democratic  public 
school  for  teacher  not  to  engage  in  “low  and  mean 
personal  service”  if  they  can  make  “successful  efforts” 
in  some  other  form  of  self-support.  We  shall  use  up 
relays  of  foreigners  of  manifold  races  and  hues  in  the 
effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  democracy,  as,  like  Mrs. 
Partington  with  her  broom,  we  take  stand  at  the 
kitchen  door  and  declare  “thus  far  and  no  further.” 
But  we  shall  all  at  last,  or  our  children’s  children,  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  no  work  considered  “low  or 
mean”  can  have  the  permanent  service  of  free  women, 

any  more  than  of  free  men,  for  money.  Love  alone 
will  buy  it. 

Meanwhile  the  house-mother  and  her  sympathetic 
spouse  of  the  refined,  cultured  and  conscientious  class 
of  small  income  (a  most  imposingly  large  class  in  the 
Lnited  States)  are  in  the  very  trough  of  the  wave  in 
lespect  to  the  economic  problems  involved  in  the  house¬ 
mother’s  duty  to  her  family.  The  cost  of  getting  a 
“trained  nurse”  for  the  children  is  prohibitive  for  any 
but  the  rich.  A  nursery  governess”  is  a  luxury  out¬ 
side  of  dreams.  The  “working  housekeeper”  is  a  fic¬ 
tion,  for  the  most  part  confined  to  solutions  of  the  do 
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mestic  problem  found  in  books  of  writers  who  have 
no  invalids  or  young  children  in  the  family.  The 
competent  “general  housemaid”  is  rare,  and  when 
found  cherished  as  a  jewel  beyond  price;  often  beyond 
the  price  the  rejoicing  family  can  afford  to  pay!  The 
fatal  facility  of  early  marriage  which  wins  from  the 
housewife  all  the  “good  girls”  she  successively  trains, 
and  the  more  sure  fatality  that  makes  the  kitchen  of 
the  competent  woman  of  small  means  the  training- 
school  for  the  kitchens  of  her  neighbors  who  can  offer 
higher  wages — all  these  things  combine  to  make  the 
responsibility  of  family  life,  even  for  the  minority  who 
can  afford  some  domestic  service,  a  serious  matter. 
Below  this  economic  line,  at  the  plane  of  living  where 
no  “hired  help”  can  be  had  except  in  direst  emergency, 
there  is  a  point  in  the  standard  of  living  where  no 
substitute  of  any  kind  has  been  found,  even  on  the 
basis  of  economic  well-being,  for  the  all-round  service 
of  the  house-mother.  In  a  careful  study  of  many 
families  occupying  a  plane  of  living  just  above  the  want 
line,  the  plane  where  self-support  and  some  slight  sav¬ 
ing  are  possible  with  hard  and  constant  struggle,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  difference  between  poverty  below 
the  demands  of  health  and  work  efficiency,  and  poverty 
above  that  line,  depended  chiefly  upon  two  factors, 
namely,  the  faithfulness  and  good  character  of  the 
father ,  and  the  competency  and  thrift  and  good  temper 
of  the  mother.  That  vaguely  stated  economic  factor, 
the  “efficiency  of  the  wife  and  mother,”  covers  a  vast 
area  of  service  to  health,  and  to  work  power,  and  to 
economic  security  and  advance;  a  service  that  knows 
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no  “hour  law”  or  “minimum  wage.”  If,  in  such  a 
laborer’s  family,  you  undertake  to  make  good  that 
woman’s  contribution  during  even  a  short  illness,  you 
leave  a  deficit  in  comfort  and  in  purse  that  halts  the 
economic  progress  of  the  family  for  a  long  period. 
Ihis  is  not  solely  a  proof  of  the  actual  work-power  of 
the  woman.  She  could  not  perhaps  earn  elsewhere 
what  she  saves  and  makes  good  at  home.  It  is  proof 
still  more  of  the  family  benefit  of  having  family  con¬ 
cerns  of  personal  service  in  the  hands  of  the  one  most 
eager  to  have  it  done  well,  and  nearest  in  sympathy  to 
the  individuals  served. 

Still  further  down  in  the  social  as  well  as  economic 
scale,  we  come  to  the  plane  of  living  where  the  house¬ 
mother  does  outside  work  to  piece  out  the  low  wage 
of  the  father,  and  where  for  the  children  there  is  the 
dire  choice  of  early  entrance  into  wage-earning  or 
inadequate  food  and  clothing  supply;  and  here  you 
reach  a  deeper  problem.  The  wage-earning  of  mar¬ 
ried  women  with  young  children,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  gives  such  families  less  stability,  less  comfort, 
less  moral  protection,  and  less  home  feeling,  than  those 
families  of  very  small  income  in  which  the  father  earns 
just  enough  to  pay  for  the  household  expenses  and  the 
mother  gives  herself  to  the  family  work.  Moreover, 
the  husband  and  father  in  such  cases  is  more  easily 
tempted  to  shirk  his  family  duties.  Among  a  large 
section  of  the  colored  population,  in  places  where  race 
prejudice  makes  it  hard  for  men  to  get  work,  the  wives 
and  mothers  often  support  the  entire  family  by  laun¬ 
dry  work  or  other  personal  service,  and  the  man 
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grows  flabby  in  character  and  lazy  in  habit  because  it 
is  easy  for  him  thus  to  depend  upon  his  wife.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  student  of  domestic  problems 
that  the  father  settled  down  to  steady  work  for  the 
family  long  after  the  mother  had  been  drilled  in  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  child.  If  the  type  of  man  is  still  far 
down  in  the  scale  of  being,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
release  him  from  obligation  for  the  family  support. 
If, -on  the  other  hand,  we  jump  across  the  social  field 
to  the  most  privileged  classes,  we  find  difficulties  there. 
Not  the  superficial  ones  that  inhere  in  the  complaint  of 
the  languid  and  self-indulgent  lady  that  “there  are  no 
longer  any  good  servants”  or  those  who  “really  know 
their  place,”  but  those  that  harass  the  conscientious 
mother  in  the  administration  of  a  large  household  in 
which  the  servants  know  what  used  to  be  held  as  “their 
place”  too  well.  If  there  is  anything  worse  for  a 
young  child,  morally  and  physically,  than  to  have  a  set 
of  grown  people  around  hired  to  wait  upon  him,  study¬ 
ing  how  to  please  him  in  order  to  be  retained  as  his 
servitors,  the  social  condition  has  not  yet  revealed  it. 

All  these  difficulties,  from  those  of  the  slums  of  the 
tenements  to  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  are  supposed  by 
many  modern  writers  to  wait  for  solution  only  until 
we  get  the  cooperative  kitchen  and  the  “hour  service” 
for  domestic  work  and  for  nursing;  the  glorified  day- 
nursery  and  the  omnipresent  kindergarten,  the  enlarged 
public  school,  and  the  supervised  play-centre;  the 
“Summer  Camp”  and  the  “Winter  Story  Hour  in  the 
Library,”  well  established.  Then  all  will  go  well,  and 
the  woman  go  to  her  work  in  the  morning  and  stay  as 
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long  as  it  demands,  and  come  home  to  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  a  house  well  kept  and  children  glad  to  see  her 
as  a  welcome  change  (and  not  using  her  as  now  as  their 
born  slave),  and  all  will  “live  happy  forever  after.” 
It  is  indeed  claimed  by  these  solvers  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  vocational  divide  in  the  modern  wo¬ 
man’s  life  that  mothers  of  young  children  should  be 
supplied  with  half-time  work,  under  easy  conditions, 
and  yet  secure  an  equal  chance  in  the  labor  world.  Until 
we  get  further  away  from  the  strikes  and  labor  difficul¬ 
ties  which  are  one  obvious  result  of  trying  to  get  for 
women  a  shorter  day  than  is  secured  by  law  for  men, 
we  cannot  have  high  hopes  of  speedy  arrangements 
that  would  make  women,  in  the  lower  forms  of  manual 
labor  at  least,  able  to  hold  their  own  as  specialized 
workers,  and  yet  be  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  the 
State  as  mothers. 

This  all  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  those 
deeper  social  interests  involved  in  the  house-mother’s 
relations  to  specialized  industry.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  dark  problems  of  prostitution  and  inef¬ 
ficiency  and  undevelopment  are  agreeing  that  all  girls 
should  be  secured  either  in  the  possession  of  sufficient 
means  of  support  or  in  the  power  and  opportunity  of 
self-support.  Most  radical  social  students  agree  that 
married  women,  even  with  young  children,  who  can, 
by  means  of  their  husband’s,  or  their  own,  or  the  com¬ 
bined  family  income,  guarantee  to  society  expert  and 
suitable  care  for  and  nurture  of  the  children,  may  elect 
their  own  way  of  life  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parents 
involved  and  with  the  parental  obligation  always  in 
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sight.  Many  are  sure  that  some  compromise  position, 
between  extremes  now  advocated  on  either  side,  will  be 
reached,  by  which  the  specialized  work-power  of  ail 
the  women  of  education  and  talent  and  social  leader¬ 
ship  will  be  conserved  in  ways  not  common  now,  ways 
that  will  make  the  years  of  women’s  lives  after  the 
children  are  grown  the  best  of  their  lives  for  inde¬ 
pendent  effort.  The  problem  that  is  now  before  us — 
usually  neither  solved  nor  frankly  admitted — is  that 
sharp  divide,  that  inevitable  choice,  which  comes  to  the 
woman  who  is  responsible,  as  none  but  herself  can  be, 
for  the  little  ones  who  make  personal  appeal  to  her 
as  to  no  one  else  for  close  and  tender  care.  The  so¬ 
lution  of  “no  children”  or  “one  child  only”  is  no  solu¬ 
tion  at  all.  Justifiable  as  such  a  choice  of  life  may 
be  in  many  cases,  a  sacred  duty  as  it  may  be  in  others 
where  taint  of  blood  or  constitutional  weakness  or 
peculiar  difficulties  of  family  adjustment  make  their 
demand,  the  normal  family  of  several  children  for  the 
normal  parents  in  usual  condition  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  Here  we  must  pass  beyond  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  income  and  labor  conditions  into  the 
realm  of  spiritual  and  social  life. 

The  tremendous  importance  of  the  family  as  an 
agent  in  the  development  of  human  personality  is  much 
talked  of  but  rarely  perceived  in  its  true  values.  That 
mysterious  process  which  gathers  universal  elements 
of  being  into  a  creature  that  can  be  called  “I”  o‘r 
“You,”  which  can  be  nurtured,  educated,  individual¬ 
ized,  into  a  conscious,  purposive  being,  able  to  react 
upon  the  environment  which  has  shaped  it,  and  thus 
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to  create  an  ever-renewed  and  progressive  environment 
— how  difficult  a  process  this  has  been!  Think  of  the 
cosmic  cost  of  will,  of  unselfish  affection,  of  articulate 
aspiration!  Think  how  the  germinal  human  being 
passes  rapidly  through  many  of  the  age-long  proc¬ 
esses  that  have  thus  created  human  personality;  and 
how  many  times  Mother  Nature  makes  a  slip  and  the 
human  creature  remains  an  “unfinished  infant”  all  its 
life.  And  when  the  baby  is  well  born  and  fairly 
started  upon  the  way  of  life,  how  difficult  it  is  for  it 
to  keep  its  footing  on  this  slippery  ball  of  earth  and 
really  become  “somebody.”  This  achievement  of  the 
ages  does  not  work  automatically.  Feeble-mindedness, 
physical  weakness  and  degeneracy,  moral  incapacity  in 
manifold  forms  witness  that  the  cosmic  struggle  to 
make  human  beings  out  of  the  travail  of  elemental 
forces  is  not  completed  for  humanity  but  by  humanity.6 

Up  to  date,  the  family  has  proved  the  best  and 
most  effective  agency  for  the  development  of  per¬ 
sonality.  It  has  so  far  furnished  a  breakwater,  most 
vital  and  helpful,  against  the  non-social  forces  that 
work  against  human  progress.  So  far,  that  break¬ 
water  has  consisted  in  large  part  of  exclusive  affection, 
selective  and  partial  love,  reserve  of  intimacy,  and  a 
preeminent  devotion  to  the  nearest  beloved.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  up  children  outside  of  home  life,  even 
a  small  class  for  a  definite  end,  as  in  Sparta,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  few  better  soldiers  or  more  expert  workers, 
but  not  usually,  if  at  all,  in  a  finer  personality.  The 

6  See  treatment  of  the  sacredness  of  the  individuality  in  Felix 
Adler,  Moral  Education  of  Children . 
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methods  of  child-care  in  institutions,  even  good  ones, 
generally  dull  originality  and  the  power  of  the  will, 
even  if  effective  for  special  purposes  of  conformity  to 
life’s  demands.  The  care  of  babies  left  without 
mothers  is  now  seen  to  demand  the  personal  care  of  a 
foster-mother  for  the  best  results.  Babies  persistently 
adhere  to  the  illogical  position  that  “science”  alone  is 
not  enough,  but  that  “cuddling”  and  personal  pride 
must  be  a  portion  of  their  “modified”  daily  food.  The 
child  seems  to  need,  as  a  buffer  against  the  indifference 
of  the  world  at  large,  a  certainty  that  he  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  social  order;  and  such  a  certainty  has, 
so  far,  not  been  given  save  through  the  parental  par¬ 
tiality  of  affection.  Moreover,  so  far  in  human  de¬ 
velopment,  this  function  of  the  family  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  development  of  personality  as  it  struggles 
toward  expression  in  the  young  child  has  demanded 
that  some  one  in  the  family  shall  have  and  shall  express 
a  type  of  individuality  which  is  not  primarily  concerned 
with,  or  showing  itself  through,  specialized  forms  of 
vocational  work;  but  is  rather  devoted  supremely  (at 
least  for  the  time  being)  to  the  family  unity  and  to  the 
varying  wants  of  members  of  the  family  group.  If 
children  are  to  gather  themselves  together  “out  of  the 
everywhere,”  it  seems  necessary  that  some  one  should 
be  close  at  hand,  when  wanted,  to  help  in  the  process. 
It  has  not  so  far  worked  well  to  have  long  “hours”  or 
seasons  when  the  child  cannot  get  at  anybody  to  whom 
it  knows  it  belongs.  So  far,  in  the  organization  of  the 
family,  the  mother  has  been  the  person  readily  at  hand 
when  the  child’s  needs,  physical  or  spiritual,  have  de- 
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manded  the  steadying  influence  of  a  companionship  on 
which  it  felt  a  rightful  claim.  This  has  been  thought 
to  be  a  natural  arrangement,  because  the  child  is  closer 
to  the  mother  physically  than  to  anyone  else  in  the 
Universe. 

There  is  a  deeper  reason,  however,  underlying  that 
physical  relationship  which  determines  the  social  value 
of  the  function  of  the  average  mother  in  this  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child’s  personality  through  constant  com¬ 
panionship.  Speaking  generally,  the  feminine  side  of 
humanity  is  in  the  “middle  of  the  road”  of  life.  Bio¬ 
logically,  psychologically  and  sociologically,  women  are 
in  the  central,  normal,  constructive  part  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process.  On  the  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
men  exhibit  more  geniuses  and  more  feeble-minded, 
more  talented  experts  and  more  incompetents  who  can¬ 
not  earn  a  living;  more  idealistic  masters  of  thought 
and  action  and  more  “cranks”  and  ne’er-do-weels  who 
shame  their  mothers.  It  is  because  to  woman  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  peculiar  sense  this  function  of  bringing  to 
consciousness  from  the  “raw  material  of  evolution,” 
through  personal  nurture  and  individual  care,  this  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  child,  that  women  are  and  have  always 
been,  and  must,  it  would  seem,  always  be,  the  practical 
and  teaching  half  of  the  race.7 

In  the  development  of  individuality,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  most  essential  thing  is  that  the  conserving 
weight  of  the  middle  virtues  and  the  mean  of  powers 
should  be  nearest  the  child  and  most  constantly  at  his 
service.  It  is  later,  in  the  more  formal  educational 

7  See  Lester  F.  Ward,  Pure  Sociology ,  Chap.  14. 
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processes,  that  the  highly  specialized  “  variations 55 
which  men  exhibit  (and  which  tend  directly  toward 
human  progress  along  particular  lines  on  the  one  side, 
and  toward  human  degeneracy  on  the  other  side)  have 
their  functional  use  as  example  or  as  warning.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  no  economic  readjust¬ 
ment  of  society  in  accordance  with  modern  specializa¬ 
tion  of  effort  can  make  it  possible  for  the  average 
mother  of  several  young  children  to  pursue  a  specialty 
of  work  with  the  same  uninterrupted  effort  that  the 
average  man  can  do.  That  all  women  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  for  self-support  at  a  living  wage  is  a  social  neces¬ 
sity;  that  women  should  be  made  as  valuable  now  and 
in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  as  distinct 
economic  factors  is  unquestionable;  that  women  must 
reshape  many  of  their  activities  to  suit  the  general 
scheme  of  industry  which  has  created  the  factory  is 
certain;  that  women  should,  for  their  own  best  good 
and  for  the  ends  of  social  progress,  keep  their  hands 
on  some  specialty  of  work,  if  only  in  selective  interest, 
through  the  years  when  they  cannot  follow  it  as  the 
first  obligation  is  clear;  that  women  should  hold  in 
mind  steadily  reentrance  into  their  chosen  vocation 
when  the  children  are  grown,  in  order  that  life  may 
mean  for  them  continual  flowering  of  the  stalk  as  well 
as  the  past  season’s  scattered  blossoms — this  is  com¬ 
ing  to  be  perceived  as  the  wise  plan  for  all  women  who 
would  achieve  for  themselves,  as  well  as  help  others 
to  achieve,  full  personality. 

This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  the  physical 
exigencies  and  the  spiritual  demands  of  family  life  can 
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ever  be  reduced  to  such  a  perfect  factory  system  as  to 
place  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  young  children  on 
the  same  plane  of  competitive  manual  and  profes¬ 
sional  labor.  The  development  of  personality  is  the 
main  business  in  life,  our  own  personality  and  that  of 
our  offspring;  to  enrich  the  world  with  a  unique  con¬ 
tribution,  made  of  the  universal  elements,  but  shaped 
to  some  rare  beauty  all  its  own.  The  old  familiar 
faith,  “God  couldn’t  be  everywhere — so  he  made 
mothers,”  has  its  modern  scientific  translation.  The 
purpose  of  cosmic  effort  toward  that  “one  far-off  di¬ 
vine  event  toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves” 
cannot  achieve  its  personal  work  without  persons. 
Personality  is  not  the  power  to  do  any  specific  thing 
well,  although  vocational  effectiveness  is  an  expression 
of  personality;  nor  is  it  a  capacity  to  excel  all  previous 
achievements  of  the  human  race  in  some  one  line  of 
thought  or  action,  although  great  persons  may  also 
be  great  geniuses.  Personality  is  above  all  the  quality 
of  unity,  some  individual  wholeness  that  prevents  the 
human  creature  from  wholly  losing  himself  in  the  whirl 
of  things.  To  develop  this,  even  in  common  measure, 
in  the  average  life,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  at  the 
point  when  the  child  is  first  making  effort  to  become  a 
person  there  shall  be  some  quiet  brooding,  some  leis¬ 
urely  companionship  of  the  beloved,  a  rich  and  gener¬ 
ous  sharing  of  some  larger  life  always  near  when 
needed;  some  life  not  so  much  absorbed  in  its  own  in¬ 
dividual  growth  as  to  leave  it  unaware  of  the  stirrings 
of  another  toward  more  conscious  being.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  most  of  all,  the  individualization  of  women  within 
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the  family  may  be  often  rightfully  subordinate,  so  far 
as  vocational  achievement  is  concerned,  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  kind  of  personality  which  is  effective 
through  its  breadth  and  its  normal  balance  of  powers, 
rather  than  by  reason  of  its  technical  achievement. 


VII 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  FEMININE  IDEAL 

Plutarch  says  “Lycurgus  resolved  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  State  into  the  bringing  up  of  youth” ;  the 
modern  Demos  is  resolving  the  whole  business  of  so¬ 
ciety  into  the  education  of  all  persons  young  and  old. 
The  problem  of  problems  in  democracy  is  how  to  grow 
people  fit  for  such  forms  both  of  self-direction  and  of 
social  adaptability  as  this  way  of  living  demands.  The 
essence  of  this  interior  problem  of  democracy  inheres 
in  the  woman  question;  in  that  most  puzzling  of  all 
applications  of  the  democratic  principle,  namely,  how 
to  secure  to  women  full  individual  development  and  yet 
hold  them  obedient  to  the  large  demand  of  society  for 
service  from  human  beings  of  the  mother-sex.  This  is 
the  deeper  necessity  below  all  superficial  questions 
of  women’s  alignment  with  the  modern  political 
mechanism. 

So  far  in  the  history  of  social  advance  the  social 
responsibility  of  women  has  never  been  shirked  by 
the  majority  of  the  sex  or  ignored  by  any  intellectual 
or  moral  leadership.  The  obligation  laid  upon  women 
to  carry  on  from  generation  to  generation  the  sacred 
vessels  of  life  with  contents  unstained  and  unspilled 
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(by  their  hands  at  least)  and  at  any  personal  cost  to 
themselves  has  been  enforced  by  every  religion  and  has 
been  an  accepted  element  of  every  code  of  morals. 
The  common  idealism  has  always  demanded  of  women 
that  at  any  price  of  sacrifice  of  personal  ambition,  even 
in  the  case  of  genius  itself,  their  chief  devotion  be 
given  to  the  family  life  and  through  that  family  life  to 
the  State  and  society.  And  whatever  may  be  charged 
against  average  womanhood  in  the  past  or  in  the  pres¬ 
ent,  whatever  of  smallness  of  nature  or  selfishness  of 
action  as  relates  to  the  world  at  large,  the  charge  can 
never  be  truthfully  made  that  they  have  failed  to  give 
their  utmost,  such  as  it  has  been,  to  the  business  with 
which  they  have  been  specially  charged.  Women  have 
come  down  through  the  ages  bearing  double  burdens: 
the  burden  of  sustaining  their  own  lives  that  they  might 
be  of  use,  and  the  burden  of  sustaining  their  offspring 
that  the  social  fabric  might  not  rudely  end.  This  long 
service  has  created  a  feminine  ideal  of  sacrifice  and 
patient  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others  which  has 
ruled  human  thought  and  action.  This  ideal  makes  a 
poet  of  the  Middle  Ages  say:  “Man  is  made  to 
achieve ;  and  woman  is  made  to  appreciate  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  to  receive  its  fruits,  and  transmit  them  to 
the  future.”  This  ideal  gave  us  the  aphorism  of  Swe¬ 
denborg,  the  most  spiritual  of  the  older  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  excellence:  “Man 
was  created  to  be  the  understanding  of  truth;  and 
woman  was  created  to  be  the  affection  of  good.”  These 
and  similar  sayings  give  clear  indication  of  the  com¬ 
mon  conception  of  a  positive  attitude  of  man  toward 
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achievement  and  personal  development,  and  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  of  woman  toward  all  individualized  ac¬ 
tivity.  This  is  epitomized  in  the  two  declarations: 
“History  is  the  biography  of  great  men”;  and  “That 
is  the  happiest  woman  who  has  no  history.” 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  aristocracy 
in  government  limited  the  attainment  of  this  masculine 
ideal  to  a  few  men  at  the  top  of  life’s  opportunities.  It 
was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  declaration  of  a 
universal  right  and  a  universal  capacity  that  man,  as 
man,  was  included  in  this  masculine  ideal.  The  essence 
of  democracy  is  its  assertion  that  every  human  being 
should  so  respect  himself  and  should  be  so  respected  in 
his  own  personality  that  he  should  have  opportunity 
equal  to  that  of  every  other  human  being  to  “show 
what  he  was  meant  to  become.”  Very  slowly  has  come 
even  partial  application  of  that  inner  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy  to  women.  Class  after  class  of  men  has 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  subservience  and  ig¬ 
norance  and  class-registration  to  the  freedom  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  individuality,  leaving  behind  their  women  with 
their  children.  As,  however,  it  began  to  be  increas¬ 
ingly  perceived  that  a  democratic  order  of  society  must 
be  the  outgrowth  of  a  democratic  family,  it  began  also 
to  be  seen  that  a  democratic  family  must  have  two 
“heads”  instead  of  one  alone.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  most  vital  element  in  democratic  society, 
namely,  an  equal  opportunity  for  education,  began  to 
be  considered  a  right  of  women  as  of  men.  At  first, 
as  was  natural,  it  was  not  the  right  of  women  as  human 
beings  needing  self-development  for  their  own  pur- 
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poses  of  growth  that  won  the  opportunity  of  educa¬ 
tion;  it  was  rather  because  the  democratic  State  needed 
common  schools,  and  women  as  the  natural  teachers  of 
the  race  must  go  out  from  the  hearthside  training  of 
children  into  the  more  formal  and  better  organized 
system  of  modern  education.  The  first  reasons  were, 
therefore,  those  of  social  thrift  rather  than  of  justice 
to  women,  as  was  shown  so  obviously  in  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  normal  schools.  As  a  distinguished  gentleman 
said,  when  urging  an  appropriation  for  a  State  normal 
school  before  a  legislative  committee  (in  the  fifties  of 
the  nineteenth  century)  :  “Gentlemen,  we  have  all  ob¬ 
served  the  fine  manner  in  which  the  best  and  most 
cultivated  women  are  educating  their  own  children, 
and  by  utilizing  this  gift  of  women  we  may  put  two 
females  in  every  school  to  teach  at  half  the  price  we 
now  pay  one  inferior  male.”  1  On  that  basis  women 
entered  their  first  educational  opportunity  above  the 
grammar  grades  and  “female  finishing  school.” 

This  small  crumb  of  education,  and  the  opening  of 
high  schools  and  academies  of  a  better  grade,  together 
with  the  industrial  changes  wrought  by  the  invention 
of  power-driven  machinery,  combined  to  make  it  more 
and  more  clear  that  women  must  be  counted  in  as  per¬ 
sons,  as  well  as  a  class  of  social  servants,  and  must 
“emerge,”  along  with  all  other  submerged  “masses,” 
into  individuality.  Democracy  means  the  liberation 
and  development  of  a  wrider  and  wider  range  of  human 
power.  When  democracy  touched  the  feminine  ideal 

1  See  Women  in  Our  Public  Schools,  A.  G.  Spencer,  History  of 
Rhode  Island  Public  Schools. 
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it  began  “to  suffer  a  sea  change  into  something  new  and 
strange.”  It  began  to  be  seen  that  the  incapacity  to 
have  a  history”  or  to  contribute  to  history  might  not 
be  the  supreme  and  only  excellence  in  women.  It  be¬ 
gan  to  be  perceived  that  much  power  of  achievement  in 
women  waited  for  the  liberation  of  opportunity,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  restricted  classes  of  men.  The  feminine 
ideal  began  to  include  not  only  ability  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  social  function,  but  capacity  to  share  as  a 
person  in  the  larger  life  of  the  world  of  thought  and 
of  action.  Then  came,  in  a  rush  of  practical  answer  to 
the  demands  of  this  new  ideal,  the  opening  of  colleges 
and  universities  and  technical  schools  to  women,  and 
the  entrance  of  prepared  women,  not  without  friction 
and  cruel  suffering  in  many  cases,  but  the  successful 
entrance  of  women  into  the  learned  professions.  The 
upmost  reach,  both  in  attainment  and  in  security,  in 
this  educational  opportunity  for  women  is  shown  to-day 
in  the  United  States  in  the  coeducational  State  universi¬ 
ties.  These  both  crown  our  democratic  system  of  free 
schools  for  the  people,  and  also  guarantee,  past  all 
whim  of  change,  the  right  of  women  to  equal  school¬ 
ing  with  men. 

Women,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  at  first  ad¬ 
mitted  to  institutions  of  higher  learning,  which  had  in 
all  cases  been  fitted  for  men,  and  the  demands  of  social 
life  upon  men;  and  they  had  to  join  on  as  best  they 
might,  whether  the  orders  of  the  educational  leaders 
made  it  easy  or  hard  for  them  to  keep  step.  Women, 
however,  began  to  go  to  college  just  at  the  moment 
when  education  itself  was  entering  upon  the  most  pro- 
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found  transformation  to  which  any  system  of  inherited 
ideal  and  practice  has  ever  been  subjected.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  schools  of  the  past,  the  “liberal  education” 
of  the  colleges,  was  intended  for  a  select  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  to  be  “leaders.”  The  type  has  been 
correctly  defined  as  “classic”;  which  word  in  educa¬ 
tional  fields  signifies  far  more  than  the  learning  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  It  means  also,  and  more  vitally,  a 
system  of  education  fibred  upon  a  conception  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  need  of  only  a  small  class  in  the  community. 
This  classic  education  was  intended  for  the  training  of 
ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  librarians,  writers,  and 
teachers  in  college.  All  technical  preparation  for  work, 
even  in  these  vocations,  was  left  to  apprenticeship  to 
masters  in  the  several  arts;  the  training  was,  therefore, 
wholly  “general.” 

In  the  nineteenth  century  a  terrible  iconoclast  en¬ 
tered  the  Temples  of  Learning,  and  right  and  left  he 
knocked  the  ancient  gods  off  their  pedestals.  His  name 
we  call  Science.  Then  commenced  a  vast  enlargement 
of  the  curriculum.  Then  it  began  to  be  said  “that  no 
man  could  be  truly  educated  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Universe  in  which  he  lived  or  of  the  Facts  that  this 
new  teacher  bade  us  worship  as  the  ‘God  of  things  as 
they  are.’  ”  Then  the  new  teacher  turned  his  attention 
from  destroying  ancient  idols  to  serving  as  a  magician 
of  practical  utility;  and  “pure  science”  joined  forces 
with  “applied  science”  to  revolutionize  the  world  of 
material  and  industrial  and  artistic  effort.  Then  the 
practical  American  people  began  to  say:  If  it  is  right 
for  us  to  spend  the  people’s  money  for  the  education 
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of  ministers  and  lawyers  and  doctors,  of  writers,  states¬ 
men  and  teachers,  it  is  right  for  us  to  spend  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  also  for  the  training  of  leaders  in  scientific 
achievement,  for  securing  higher  efficiency  in  industries, 
for  the  perfecting  of  mechanic  arts,  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  form  of  human  endeavor  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  every  sort  of  human  ability,  the  outcome  of 
which  may  be  of  social  value.  Then  began  the 
struggle  between  the  classicists  and  the  scientists,  the 
end  of  which  is  not  yet.  Women,  be  it  noted,  came 
into  the  opportunity  of  higher  education  just  at  the 
moment  when  “the  still  air  of  delightful  studies”  was 
being  rudely  assailed  by  the  voices  of  these  disputants, 
each  standing  for  the  new  or  the  old  in  college  ideal. 
“New  people,”  those  who  are  just  “arriving,”  are  al¬ 
ways  most  conservative  and  orthodox  because  least 
secure  of  their  position;  and  hence  the  women’s  col¬ 
leges  at  first  gave,  and  many  of  them  still  give,  most 
loyal  adherence  to  the  classic  “faith  once  delivered  to 
the  (educational)  saints.”  Not  for  worlds  would  some 
of  them  open  their  curriculum  to  questionable  scientific 
courses  on  the  same  terms  with  mathematics,  languages 
and  the  other  inherited  “courses  leading  to  a  de¬ 
gree.” 

The  State  universities,  as  was  natural  for  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  schools,  first  began  to  give  full  response  to  the 
people’s  needs  that  education  should  be  democratized 
along  with  governmental  forms.  The  charge  of  “utili¬ 
tarianism”  brought  against  the  enlarged  vocational  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  modernized  college  and  university  is 
quite  absurd,  when  we  consider  that  all  the  old  classic 
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education  was  distinctly  a  preparation  for  a  few  voca¬ 
tions.  1  he  only  difference  is  that  we  are  now  trying 
to  fit  for  many,  instead  of  few  vocations,  and  for  a 
range  of  vocations  which  takes  in  others  than  those  of 
distinctly  literary  nature.  Very  few  people  have  ever 
been  to  college  just  “for  the  fun  of  it.”  They  went  in 
the  past  to  get  ready  for  leadership  along  lines  defined 
by  the  then  social  need.  They  will  go  more  and  more 
to  get  ready  for  the  vastly  wider  range  of  leadership 
that  the  present  and  the  future  social  need  defines. 

In  the  rapid  changes  in  curriculum  induced  by  this 
movement  for  the  democratizing  of  higher  education 
tne  special  needs  of  women”  began  to  be  discussed, 
and  efforts  began  to  be  made  for  supplying  those  needs 
in  so  far  as  they  appeared  clear  to  the  educational 
leadership.  The  new  feminine  ideal,  with  its  double 
demand  both  for  women  as  developed  persons,  and 
for  women  as  serviceable  functionaries  in  the  family 
life,  began  to  write  itself  out  in  courses  of  study.  The 
still  widespread  and  dense  confusion  of  mind  as  to 
which  element  in  the  feminine  ideal  should  have  first 
place  and  which  should  have  right  of  way  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life  has  made  the  whole  approach  to  educa¬ 
tion  for  girls  and  women  a  confused  and  awkward 
process. 

Beginning  with  the  general  needs  of  all  little  girls 
we  at  once,  as  in  all  elements  of  the  “woman  problem,” 
reach  into  the  deep  places  of  the  “human  problem.” 
The  school  and  the  feminine  ideal  are  a  part  of  “edu¬ 
cation  and  the  larger  life.”  This  fact  makes  the  pres¬ 
ent  confusion  as  to  the  basic  reasons  for  sending  girls 
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to  college,  or  for  giving  them  High  School  education, 
or  even  for  letting  them  learn  the  alphabet  (which  is 
quite  a  new  thing  in  social  economy) ,  and  gives  us 
amusing  as  well  as  aggravating  “remarks”  by  distin¬ 
guished  gentlemen  at  educational  functions.  The  com¬ 
mon  phrase  respecting  the  introduction  of  courses  in 
“household  science  and  art,”  in  “domestic  economy,” 
etc.,  is:  “We  do  this  to  make  women  better  wives  and 
mothers  and  more  efficient  home-makers.”  The  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  these  two  aims  are  identical.  Incidentally 
this  may  be  true,  fundamentally  it  cannot.  Wifehood 
and  motherhood,  like  husbandhood  and  fatherhood, 
are  spiritual  experiences  and  the  expressions  of  per¬ 
sonal  character.  They  test  and  discipline  and  develop 
human  nature;  but  only  a  fine  individual  can  be  a  really 
good  husband  or  wife,  father  or  mother.  That  a 
woman  is  the  “best  housekeeper  in  the  neighborhood” 
does  not,  therefore,  guarantee  that  she  is  a  comfortable 
and  charming  wife,  or  that  her  children  “rise  up  to  call 
her  blessed.”  That  a  man  is  a  “good  provider”  and 
a  success  in  his  chosen  field  of  work  is  no  proof  at  all 
that  he  is  a  desirable  husband  or  a  good  example  for 
his  sons  to  follow.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the 
home  life  does  not  inhere  in  the  variety  of  domestic 
occupations  carried  on  in  the  home  nor  even  in  the  skill 
shown  in  those  occupations.  Were  this  the  case  we 
should  have  poorer  homes  now  than  we  used  to  have 
when  every  woman  had  to  make  her  own  “tallow  dips.” 
In  a  large  area  of  life  the  contrary  of  this  is  true;  we 
have  better  homes  for  not  having  them  so  largely 
shops  and  factories.  How  much  of  the  shop  and  fac- 
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tory  now  left  in  the  home  is  yet  to  be  taken  out  of  it 
in  the  process  of  industrial  organization,  no  one  can 
now  tell.  But  this  we  know,  the  world  is  getting  im¬ 
patient  of  all  slipshod,  inefficient  work  in  any  field,  and 
all  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  household,  whether 
much  or  little,  must  become  standardized. 

Meanwhile  the  confusion  of  thought  that  lumps  to¬ 
gether  all  forms  of  domestic  science  courses  of  study, 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university,  as  “fitting 
for  wifehood  and  motherhood,”  must  be  resolved  into 
some  clearness.  Girls  do  not  need  to  spend  the  time 
of  a  four  years’  college  course  in  order  to  learn  what 
an  average  housemaid  “picks  up”  without  the  least  at¬ 
tempt  to  understand  the  science  of  her  art.  “General 
housework”  for  a  family  of  two  to  five  does  not  re¬ 
quire  such  a  lengthy  preparation  as  elaborate  college 
courses  imply.  When  the  college  takes  hold  of  the 
matters  involved,  they  become  specialities  of  vocational 
training  for  highly  paid  positions  in  professional  life ; 
they  do  not  remain  mere  helps  toward  a  more  efficient 
care  of  the  private  household.  2  What  happens  to 
farming  when  the  university  takes  hold  of  it?  It 
separates  into  departments  of  study;  study  of  soils,  of 
varied  theories  and  processes  that  make  of  this  ancient 
and  general  art  a  variety  of  sciences  and  business  ca¬ 
reers.  What  happens  to  “general  housework”  when 
the  college  takes  hold  of  it?  It  becomes  cooking  that 
fits  for  a  dietitian’s  specialty  or  a  teacher’s  chair;  it 
becomes  applied  art,  landscape  gardening,  interior 

3  See  catalogues  of  household  science  courses  in  colleges  and 
universities. 
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decoration,  inspectorships  of  trade  conditions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer,  trained  nursing  and  hospital 
management; — all  manner  of  specialized  vocations  by 
which  competent  women  earn  a  living  and  obtain  a 
good  position  in  the  professional  world.  Your  “splen¬ 
did  housekeeper”  becomes  a  sanitary  expert,  and  ex¬ 
pends  upon  a  community  that  energy  which  so  often 
in  the  past  has  made  husband  and  children  so  unhappy! 
Your  woman  of  exceptional  taste  and  desire  for  lovely 
things,  whom  fate  has  so  often  married  to  a  man  more 
appreciative  than  wealthy,  has  now  a  chance  to  spend 
much  money  of  other  people  for  beautiful  objects 
which  they  could  not  select  for  themselves;  and  is 
thereby  made  happy  even  if  personally  restricted  in 
purse.  Your  “natural-born  nurse”  who  loves  to  fuss 
about  invalids,  and  has  so  often  in  the  past  either  an¬ 
noyed  or  spoiled  her  own  family  according  to  their 
temperament,  has  now  her  chance  to  care  for  the  wards 
of  society  in  a  large  institution.  Your  big-hearted, 
sympathetic  helper  who  formerly  engaged  in  philan¬ 
thropy  at  any  cost  of  character  to  her  beneficiaries  has 
now  an  opportunity  to  become  a  “social  worker”  under 
leadership  that  fits  her  work,  however  personal  and 
ameliorative,  into  the  general  needs  of  social  progress. 
All  this  is  very  fine  and  helpful  to  women  and  to  so¬ 
ciety  alike;  but  extended  courses  along  the  lines  lead¬ 
ing  to  these  specialties  of  vocation  are  not  essential  to, 
and  do  not  specifically  lead  toward,  that  simple  all¬ 
round  training  and  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of 
housekeeping  which  are  required  by,  or  can  be  used  to 
the  full  by,  the  average  housemother. 
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Unaware  of  the  significance  of  this  fact,  however, 
the  educational  authorities  for  the  most  part  go  on 
blindly  mixing  all  manner  of  vocational  training  for 
girls  in  one  indiscriminate  mass,  and  applying  any  part 
cf  that  new  educational  advantage  where  it  is  possible 
to  tack  it  on  regardless  of  any  logical  plan.  For  the 
little  children  up  to  the  end  of  the  elementary  school 
we  rest  back  upon  a  little  “sewing  and  cooking”  for 
girls,  a  little  “woodwork”  and  “use  of  tools”  for  boys; 
in  the  high  school  we  match  the  boys’  “forge”  against 
the  girls’  “millinery  and  art”;  and  we  are  beginning  to 
start  trade-schools  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys  when 
we  fully  realize  that  girls  as  well  as  bo}^  must  earn 
their  living  in  the  modern  shop  or  factory.  The  gen¬ 
eral  course,  however,  in  all  meetings  devoted  to  voca¬ 
tional  training,  industrial  education  and  the  like  is  for 
learned  people  to  talk  several  days  about  trade-teach¬ 
ing  and  work-efficiency  for  boys  and  men,  and  then 
lamely  add  at  the  end  of  their  addresses,  “and  girls,” 
without  any  clear  idea  of  what  should  be  done  with 
and  for  girls.  The  basic  fact  of  the  present  vocational 
divide  in  the  life  of  the  average  woman  is  neither  per¬ 
ceived  nor  stated  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  solution 
of  it  cannot  be  given. 

There  are  three  divisions  in  the  problem  of  the 
education  of  girls  and  women,  and  its  solution  waits 
for  clearer  apprehension  of  the  significance  of  those 
divisions.  There  is  first  the  preparation  of  all  girls 
along  the  general  lines  that  will  fit  them  for  all-round 
efficiency  in  relation  either  to  their  personal  needs  or  to 
their  special  social  function  as  women.  There  is,  sec- 
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ond,  the  definite  preparation  for  some  trade  or 
specialty  of  work  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  their 
living  in  a  suitable  and  morally  safe  manner,  of  all 
girls  who  must  begin  to  earn  money  as  soon  as  society 
considers  them  physically,  mentally  and  morally  fit  to 
do  so.  This  period  is  now  set  generally  at  the  ages 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen.  There  is,  third,  the 
preparation  for  social  leadership  which  the  girl  re¬ 
quires  who  is  either  to  marry  and  maintain  a  home 
which  may  be  a  centre  of  light  and  direction  in  the 
community,  or  who,  if  remaining  single,  or  if  married 
continuing  individual  work,  will  occupy  a  position  in 
some  one  of  the  learned  professions.  In  all  three  of 
these  divisions  the  double  motive  of  the  modern  femi¬ 
nine  ideal,  namely,  to  grow  persons  of  self-directing 
power,  and  to  develop  social  serviceableness,  must  be 
held  firmly  in  mind. 

The  first  division  of  girls,  by  far  the  largest  and 
hence  the  division  that  social  well-being  demands  should 
have  first  attention,  is  that  division  who  must  get  their 
chief  preparation  for  the  exigencies  of  life  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school;  sometimes  supplemented  by  the  first 
year  or  two  in  the  high  school.  Whatever  the  average 
woman  needs  most,  therefore,  must  be  put  into  the 
home  and  school  training  that  the  average  girl  can  get 
before  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years.  The 
pathology  of  women’s  wage-earning  at  the  present 
stage  of  industrial  organization  convinces  us  that  we 
must  have  the  specialized  training  for  self-support 
needed  alike  by  the  girl  who  must  “get  her  working 
papers”  as  soon  as  the  law  allows,  and  by  the  girl 
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who  can  prepare  through  years  of  leisurely  training 
for  an  advanced  position  in  professional  life.  The 
pathology  of  labor  conditions  in  general,  and  the  whole 
range  of  philanthropic  study  and  effort,  show  that  the 
ability  to  provide  a  comfortable  household  into  which 
to  put  that  home-life  that  is  needed  for  social  well¬ 
being  demands  from  men  far  more  versatility  and 
more  independent  power,  more  capacity  to  rise  above 
adverse  circumstances  and  more  ability  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  favoring  chances,  than  the  average  man  now 
shows.  The  same  pathological  elements  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  order,  the  same  needs  of  the  household 
and  the  home,  prove  that  women,  the  average  common 
run  of  women,  need  two  sorts  of  preparation  for  life, 
to  be  early  acquired  and  more  thoroughly  acquired 
than  is  now  the  case;  namely,  the  preparation  for  home 
demands  and  the  preparation  for  self-support. 

If,  then,  we  accept  it  as  fact  that  the  vocational 
divide  in  women’s  lives  constitutes  a  permanent  ob¬ 
struction  to  wholly  uninterrupted  vocational  work  and 
must  make  the  approach  of  the  average  woman  to  spe¬ 
cialized  labor  double,  not  single,  her  constancy  to  any 
pursuit  being  always  conditioned  upon  her  occasional, 
often  her  lengthy  and  exhausting,  devotion  to  making 
whole  people  instead  of  manufacturing  particular 
products  of  human  activity,  the  school  must  prepare 
for  both  exigencies  of  vocation  and  prepare  for  them 
in  proper  sequence. 

If  women  in  general,  especially  women  of  the  poorer 
classes,  must  have  this  double  approach  to  vocational 
work,  namely,  that  of  wage-earner  until  marriage  and 
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then,  if  continuing  to  earn,  requiring,  for  their  own 
health,  the  well-being  of  their  children  and  the  good 
of  the  family,  special  arrangement  of  industry  suited 
to  their  special  needs,  and  if  they  may  usually  serve 
best  by  acting  simply  as  house-mothers,  it  seems  clear 
that,  under  present  conditions,  skill  and  capacity  in  do¬ 
mestic  work  are  needed  by  the  majority  of  women. 
These  qualities  and  attainments  of  the  successful  house¬ 
mother  are  not  now  sufficiently  developed  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  girls  by  domestic  training  in  the  home.  The 
average  conditions  of  city  life,  indeed,  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  secure  adequate  domestic  training  in  the 
private  house.  Moreover,  the  changes  in  our  popula¬ 
tion,  the  incursion  of  vast  numbers  of  an  immigrant 
population  ignorant  of  much  that  our  present  civiliza¬ 
tion  requires  for  health,  cleanliness  and  comfort,  cre¬ 
ate  an  imperative  demand  for  standardizing  domestic 
training.  The  public  school  is  the  only  medium  by 
which  a  common  standard  of  the  requisite  intelligence 
can  be  taught. 

Whatever  extension  of  specialization  there  may  yet 
be  in  women  s  work,  we  now  need  a  modern  school 
substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  household  training  to 
fit  the  average  girl,  especially  in  large  cities,  for  the 
demand  which  the  average  lot  makes  upon  the  average 
woman,  which  it  is  clear  is  the  power  to  make  and 
maintain  a  healthful,  tidy,  thrifty,  comfortable  family 
life  in  a  private  home.  For  this  we  must  have  not  a 
school-study  simply,  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  school 
ror  this  training;  we  need  a  school  practice  that  may 
develop  a  fixed  habit,  that  may  become  a  “second  na- 
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ture.5’  Moreover,  the  domestic  power  that  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  needs  most,  and  often  needs  for  the  longest 
period  of  serviceableness,  must  be  gained  first  if  it  is 
to  prove  for  life  an  easy  mastery  of  domestic  skill.  It 
must  be  planted  deep  in  the  primary  centres  of  develop¬ 
ing  power  in  childhood  itself.  The  reason  for  this  is 
both  pedagogical  and  social;  pedagogical  in  that  the 
processes  required  are  general,  with  large  sweep  of 
activity  and  yet  with  personal  interest  and  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  easily  understood  personal  wants.  Socially,  be¬ 
cause  these  activities  connect  the  consciousness  im- 
y  ^  ^  first  social  groups  to  which  allegi¬ 
ance  of  service  should  be  won  from  the  child,  namely, 
the  family  and  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  specialized  earning  powrer 
which  all  women  need,  and  which  the  poorer  classes  of 
women  must  have  for  self-protection,  should  be  gained 
second if  it  is  to  secure  a  successful  entrance  into  the 
field  of  organized  industry.  The  reason  for  this  is 
also  both  pedagogical  and  social;  social  because  trade¬ 
teaching  and  definite  preparation  for  specific  profes¬ 
sions  require  intellectual  alignment  with  the  larger 
groups  of  industry,  the  State  and  society,  and  hence  be¬ 
long  to  a  later  development  of  social  consciousness; 
pedagogical  because  the  attainment  of  perfection  in 
one  process  means  a  longer  and  harder  devotion  of 
study  to  that  process  than  suits  the  child.  It  is  for 
the  period  of  youth  to  learn  how  to  do  one  thing  well. 
It  is  for  the  period  of  childhood  to  linger  on  each 
process  of  activity  only  so  long  as  its  educational  value 
continues  to  inspire  interest.  It  is  for  the  youth  to 
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learn  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  larger  social  whole.  It  is 
for  the  child  to  know  how  he  is  related  to,  and  may  be 
a  helpful  part  of,  the  family  and  the  school. 

If  these  things  be  true,  then  our  course  is  clear  as  to 
the  sequence  of  industrial  training  for  girls.  First,  in 
the  elementary  school,  a  genuine,  not  a  make-believe, 
apprenticeship  in  simple  domestic  arts,  such  as  the 
simple  housekeeping  of  the  ordinary  family  requires. 
Cooking,  washing,  ironing,  setting  and  serving  table, 
buying  judiciously  right  kinds  of  foods,  getting  to 
know  by  constant  use  (rather  than  by  charts  on  the 
walls)  the  right  kinds  and  preparation  of  foods  for 
health,  strength  and  pleasure  of  taste;  all  this  is  needed 
by  the  average  woman-head  of  a  family.  All  this  fits 
in  with  the  average  little  girl’s  liking  to  do  real  things 
and  can  be  accomplished  in  effective  training  before 
the  ordinary  girl  is  14  to  16  years  old.  “Domestic 
science,”  fitting  for  the  profession  of  dietitian,  or 
matron  of  an  institution,  or  teacher,  may  be  properly 
left  for  the  high  school  and  the  colleges.  But,  before 
there  was  a  “household  science,”  there  was  a  “domestic 
art,”  and  it  is  that  art  in  its  simplest  forms  that  the 
average  girl  needs  to  “get  by  heart”  in  a  constant  drill 
of  “learning  by  doing”  such  as  the  old-fashioned  home 
supplied.  How,  in  the  universal  sense  now  demanded, 
and  with  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence  and  a  scien¬ 
tific  background  to  meet  health  requirements,  may  this 
art  be  acquired,  to  some  extent  at  least  through  the 
public  school,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  but  in  addition 
to  the  home  training?  How  give  a  constant  drill  in 
domestic  art  in  a  school-house?  The  answer  seems 
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easy.  We  are  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  prevent¬ 
able  disease.  This  leads  us  to  see  that  under-feeding 
or  bad  feeding  of  school  children  is  a  physiological 
sin.  Some  say  give  school  lunches  to  those  children 
who  need  more  or  better  food;  others  object  on  the 
ground  of  possible  pauperization.  The  answer  to  this 
new  demand  for  better  nourishment  of  children  seems 
to  be  educational  rather  than  charitable.  The  need  of 
schoolgirls  is  for  constant  practice  in  domestic  arts. 
The  daily  lunch  at  school,  directed  by  competent 
teachers,  but  furnishing  real  work  under  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  actual  results,  would  provide  the  ideal 
pedagogical  method  of  such  training.  Why  not  thus 
combine  the  two  needs? 

Again,  we  are  demanding  more  “fresh  air”  school- 
ing,  and  more  outdoor  activity  for  boys  and  girls.  We 
are  demanding  also  a  longer  school  day,  and  a  longer 
school  year,  as  necessary  to  give  proper  life-fitting  for 
children  obliged  to  leave  day  school  at  the  end,  or  even 
before  the  end,  of  the  grades, — and  for  all  children, 
many  believe,  in  view  of  the  enlarged  curriculum. 
These  needs  all  point  to  the  possible  municipal  use  of 
vacant  lands  for  “school  gardens,”  to  a  possible  and 
needed  training  of  boys  in  raising  the  raw  material  of 
food,  for  use  by  the  municipal  schools  at  the  midday 
school  lunches  which  that  longer  school  day  would 
make  necessary.  If  our  boys  and  girls  from  10  to  14 
years  old  in  the  grade  schools  could  thus  live  over 
again  in  actual  experience  of  daily  work,  safeguarded 
from  fatigue  and  guided  by  the  best  instruction,  the 
basic  training  of  the  race  in  getting  sustenance  from  the 
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soil  and  in  converting  raw  material  into  food ,  shelter, 
clothing  and  comfort,  they  would  be  able  to  face  the 
modern  world  of  specialized  industry  without  fear  of 
the  tyranny  of  greed  or  the  weakness  of  ignorance. 
Secure  against  adverse  circumstances  in  the  power  of 
mastery  over  primitive  processes  to  meet  primitive 
needs,  the  working-man  and  the  working-woman  could 
never  be  “slaves.”  There  is  every  economic,  every  so¬ 
cial,  every  pedagogical,  every  health  reason  for  giving 
our  boys  simple  agriculture,  our  girls  simple  domestic 
art,  in  the  grade  school  instruction;  and  this  in  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  an  actual  long-continued,  constantly  re¬ 
peated  process-activity. 

This  is  not  suggested  as  an  attempt  to  divide  chil¬ 
dren  into  social  classes.  Far  from  it.  The  elementary 
school  should  give  the  universal  elements  of  education, 
the  things  all  boys  and  girls  need  most  to  learn.  Many 
of  us  believe  that  the  basic  historic  occupations  of  the 
human  race  indicated  above  have  a  universal  educa¬ 
tional  value  and,  therefore,  should  be  in  all  the  lower 
schools.  Simple  use  of  tools  required  in  many  and 
varied  manual  activities  may  well  be  added  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  training  of  boys  and  girls  alike,  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  in  order  to  make 
“handy”  men  and  women. 

For  all  this  educational  demand  for  girls  and  boys 
alike,  there  is  a  deeper  than  an  economic,  a  broader 
than  a  vocational  basis.  We  have  come  to  understand 
that,  in  some  sense  at  least,  the  child  epitomizes  the 
life  of  the  race;  and  that,  therefore,  his  training  for 
society  must  embrace  in  right  sequence  the  stages  of 
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human  advance.  3  We  have  begun  to  see  that,  as  the 
race  has  learned  by  doing,  the  child’s  education  must 
be  centred  around  activity,  ordered  to  ends  of  growing 
power  of  self-expression.4  5  We  have  begun  to  see  that 
useful  work  within  his  scope  of  physical  and  mental 
power  is  a  supreme  interest  to  the  healthy  child  and 
if  not  allowed  to  tire  or  become  monotonous  consti¬ 
tutes,  by  that  interest,  his  chosen  play.  Moreover,  we 
have  become  uneasy  concerning  an  industrial  system 
that  makes  the  average  manual  worker  seem  a  mere 
attachment  to  the  machine  and  that  so  ties  him  to  a 
small  part  of  a  vast  labor  process,  whose  plan  he  can¬ 
not  control  and  whose  ends  he  cannot  see,  that  he  loses 
all  creative  joy  in  his  work.  We  bemoan  the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  the  man  whose  labor  has  been  snatched  from 
his  hand  by  a  new  invention  or  who  has  become  pre¬ 
maturely  aged  by  trying  to  make  human  nerve  and 
muscle  keep  up  with  iron  and  steel.  We  play  at  arts 
and  crafts  “revivals”  and  make  fruitless  appeals  for  a 
return  to  the  time  when  a  worker  controlled  both  the 
material  and  the  process  of  his  labor  and  could  better 
than  now  use  his  intelligence  and  character  as  part  of 
his  stock  in  trade.  Yet  in  our  talk  of  “vocational 
training”  for  better  work-efficiency,  how  seldom  do  we 
recall  the  basic  fact  that  the  manual  worker  of  to-day 
must  know  not  only  how  to  do  some  one  thing  well, 
but  also  have  power  of  adaptability  to  shift  his  effort 
to  some  other  labor,  should  swift  industrial  changes 

3  See  Johann  F.  Herbart,  The  Science  of  Education . 

4  See  F.  Froebel,  Education  by  Development. 

5  See  John  Dewey,  Ph.D.,  Ethical  Principles  Underlying  Educes 
tion. 
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take  away  or  wholly  transform  the  work  he  first 
learned  to  do!  Nor  is  the  helplessness  of  a  specialist 
in  the  grasp  of  personal  or  social  crises  of  change  con¬ 
fined  to  the  manual  laborer;  it  is  characteristic  as  well 
of  the  commercial  or  scientific,  the  professional  man 
or  artist  who  faces  in  mid-life  or  old  age  a  need  for 
doing  for  self-support  a  new  thing,  or  an  old  thing  in 
a  new  way.  The  man  of  to-day  does  not,  indeed,  like 
the  woman  of  to-day,  face  a  vocational  divide  when  he 
marries  and  has  children;  but  he  would  often  be  advan¬ 
taged  by  some  avocation  to  balance  his  intense  voca¬ 
tional  specialty;  and  he  often  stands  in  dire  need  of  an 
economic  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  greed  and  custom 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  industrial  change.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  every  boy,  therefore,  ought  to  provide  adequate 
economic  “first  aid  to  the  injured”  in  economic  acci¬ 
dents;  and  the  education  of  every  girl  ought  to  offer  a 
safe  and  easy  bridge  over  the  vocational  divide  between 
the  obligations  of  the  spinster  and  of  the  house-mother 
by  making  her  more  easily  proficient  in  fulfilling  both 
functions.  These  fundamental  occupations  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  which  underlie  all  other  labor  and  which  can 
alone  give  true  independence  in  life-choices  to  the  aver¬ 
age  man  and  woman,  offer  the  only  forms  of  manual 
training  suited  to  the  demands  of  an  education  fibred 
upon  “learning  by  doing”  adapted  to  children  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  high  school  years.  Such 
forms  of  manual  training  as  they  offer  alone  present 
to  the  childish  imagination  a  glimpse  of  a  “whole  life.” 
Such  forms  of  manual  training  alone  hold  the  factory 
and  shop  at  decent  distance  from  the  little  child,  and 
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connect  the  public  school  with  the  private  home  instead 
of  with  the  market  place,  with  the  out-of-doors  instead 
of  with  the  congested  city.  Such  forms  of  manual 
training  alone  place  in  the  foreground  that  all-round 
“faculty”  of  the  alert  and  adaptable  person  who  is 
equally  at  home  on  a  “prairie  schooner”  and  in  a  vast 
city,  and  equally  master  of  fate  in  an  ebb  or  a  flood 
of  fortune. 

We  have  much  ado  now  to  keep  the  wheels  of  the 
factory  from  drowning  the  songs  of  the  kindergarten 
and  in  preserving  even  the  first  years  of  childhood 
from  the  narrowing  influence  of  “vocational  differentia¬ 
tions”  in  the  primary  school.  This,  therefore,  does 
not  seem  a  good  time  to  be  trying  a  wholly  new  ex¬ 
periment  in  social  advance  by  making  both  parents 
specialists  all  the  time! 

“We  want  not  thinkers,  but  men  thinking,”  says 
Emerson.  Still  more  we  want,  not  workers,  but  men 
and  women  working.  A  machine-dominated  age  of 
all  others  must  make  a  stand  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school  for  the  values  of  a  free  and  broad  approach  to 
life,  historically  and  rationally,  as  an  indispensable  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  specialized  drill  for  the  technique  of 
some  one  element  in  machine-dominated  labor. 

Unless  we  are  looking  forward  to  an  industrial  des¬ 
potism  in  which  life  itself  will  be  wholly  subordinate 
to  the  means  of  living,  we  may  well  ground  the  child 
in  the  activities  that  have  served  and  may  still  serve  the 
whole  race,  before  we  teach  him  how  to  “walk  a  tight 
rope”  of  infinitesimal  specialization.  Moreover,  the 
labor  war  in  which  we  are  now  plunged,  a  war  whose 
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bitterness  grows  more  and  more  intense,  will  not  be 
fully  won  in  the  interests  of  a  wage-earning  class  whose 
futile  weapons  of  resistance  to  intrenched  wealth  are 
but  the  hunger-driven  “strike”  or  the  desperate  dyna¬ 
miter.  More  individual  capacity  in  all  the  range  of 
common  life  can ,  in  the  long  run,  alone  compel  a  juster 
sharing  of  the  profits  won  by  individual  capacity.  By 
the  same  token,  the  full  and  balanced  freedom  and 
power  of  women  will  never  be  attained  by  those  among 
them  who  are  dependent  upon  others  for  all  manner  of 
personal  services,  any  more  than  by  those  among  them 
whose  purse  is  so  held  by  another  hand  that  their  very 
souls  are  mortgaged.  The  vocational  divide  in  the 
lives  of  modern  women,  therefore,  epitomizes  and 
makes  dramatic  the  great  struggle  of  spiritual  democ¬ 
racy,  the  struggle  to  grow  full  and  unique  personality 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conserve  social  solidarity. 
Repetition  on  these  points  is  justified  by  the  confusion 
of  mind  above  noted. 

The  second  division  of  girls,  namely,  those  who 
must  receive  vocational  preparation  for  manual  work 
in  shop  or  factory,  for  clerical  positions  in  office  or 
counting-room  or  for  assistant  positions  in  such  per¬ 
sonal  service  as  they  may  be  able  and  willing  to  enter, 
and  who  must  get  this  vocational  training  as  early 
as  possible  in  order  to  earn  their  living  when  still 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  next  in  importance  of 
numbers  and  need.  The  social  propriety  of  giving  this 
industrial  education  to  girls  is  very  nearly  conceded 
even  by  conservatives  in  education.  It  is  becoming 
clear  that  since  girls  are  doing  the  work  which  young 
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women  have  always  done  between  the  period  of  formal 
schooling  and  marriage,  they  must  in  the  new  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  learn  how  to  do  this  useful  work  in  the 
manner  now  demanded.  The  trade  school  for  girls 
has  entered  the  field  of  education  and  it  has  come  to 
stay.  It  is  not  yet,  however,  adequately  correlated  with 
the  rest  of  the  schooling  which  girls  receive,  and  there 
are  sad  duplications  and  sadder  chasms  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  which  the  trade  school  is  but  a  part.  Some 
time  we  shall  be  wise  enough,  both  in  the  interest  of 
boys  and  of  girls,  to  work  out  a  general  plan  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  will  fit  for  no  one  class  condition  exclu¬ 
sively  or  demand  that  one  know  in  advance  just  what 
one  wants  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  best  of  the  school 
opportunity.  Some  time  we  shall  be  able  better  than 
now  to  determine  what  elements  of  education  are  so 
universal  that  all  children  must  have  them,  what  so 
specialized  that  only  certain  classes  need  them,  and 
how  to  fit  the  specialized  elements  of  training  into  the 
general  scheme  in  order  that  the  same  person  can  profit 
by  both  equally.  Meanwhile,  as  we  stumble  along,  in 
a  few  experiment  stations  of  the  new  education  an  in¬ 
dustrial  training  is  now  given  to  girls  which  tends  to¬ 
ward  the  general  home  usefulness  outlined  above,  and 
which  gives  that  tendency  at  the  early  period  when  it 
is  most  required.  Where  this  is  being  attempted  with 
any  success  it  is  already  clearly  seen  that  such  process- 
activity  is  a  valuable  central  interest  around  which  to 
group  arithmetic,  language,  the  art-side  of  education, 
history,  and  ethical  suggestions  of  self-control  and  so¬ 
cial  usefulness  as  well.  Just  in  the  same  way  agricul- 
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ture  in  its  simple  forms,  and  the  care  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  have  already  proved  master  interests  in  the  early 
training  of  boys,  around  which  to  correlate  all  the 
studies  of  the  elementary  school. 

Meanwhile,  also,  the  growing  attention  to  trade¬ 
teaching  and  vocational  preparation  of  girls  for  self- 
support  has  started  currents  in  education  which,  when 
not  confused  (as  they  so  often  are)  by  leaving  until 
too  late  a  period  the  general  process-activity  which 
leads  toward  domestic  life,  promise  to  make  it  vastly 
easier  for  all  girls  to  earn  their  living  in  better  ways, 
under  better  conditions,  and  for  better  pay,  within  a 
generation  of  American  life. 

More  and  more,  as  we  are  working  out  a  consistent 
theory  of  education  in  general  for  boys  and  girls  and 
for  youth  of  both  sexes,  a  sure  instinct  is  enriching  the 
curriculum  of  colleges  and  universities  in  which  women 
are  students  by  the  insertion  of  courses  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  fit  them  both  for  the  position  of  woman- 
head  of  a  family  of  social  leadership,  and  for  those 
professional  careers  which  lie  nearest  the  home  life. 
Books  are  being  compiled  to  show  how  educated 
women  may  fit  themselves  for  other  employments  than 
teaching,  and  the  courses  in  household  science  and 
economy  are  now  made  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  many  important  professions.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  sign  of  the  times  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  is  the  recent  action  of  the  Association  of  Colle¬ 
giate  Alumnae  commending  this  enlargement  of  the  col¬ 
lege  curriculum. 

In  regard  both  to  the  vocational  training  of  girls 
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which  must  follow  immediately  upon  graduation  from 
the  elementary  school,  and  that  which  can  be  obtained 
through  the  high  school  and  college,  certain  main 
points  of  guidance  may  be  noted.  If  women  as  a  sex 
are  generally  to  be  confronted  with  a  vocational  divide 
at  marriage,  then  it  stands  to  reason  and  common 
sense  that  they  will  choose,  and  their  parents  for  them 
(where  no  special  talent  is  indicated),  such  training 
as  will  serve  best  for  both  personal  self-support  and 
family  usefulness:  that  is  to  say,  the  trades  needing 
shortest  preparation  for  wage-earning,  and  the  profes¬ 
sions  most  nearly  allied  to  general  culture,  will  be  the 
most  popular  in  the  educational  choices  for  girls.  This 
is  understood  in  the  case  of  the  girl  who  must  begin 
wage-earning  early  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  prepara¬ 
tion  for  factory  and  shop  work  in  the  occupations  near¬ 
est  in  locality  to  her  home  and  demanding  least  time 
for  acquiring  technique. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  any  well- 
considered  plan  is  being  wrought  out  in  school  experi¬ 
mentation  for  the  training  of  girls  for  specialties  of 
wage-earning  in  activities  required  by  the  home-life 
itself.  If  the  domestic  help  problem  is  to  be  solved 
we  must  solve  it  along  the  lines  so  well  and  thoroughly 
outlined  by  Professor  Salmon  in  her  valuable  studies;  6 
that  is  to  say,  we  must  put  the  help  within  the  family 
on  as  democratic  a  plane  as  service  outside  the  family, 
and  adopt,  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  family  life  al¬ 
low,  the  “hour-system”  and  the  “out-living”  instead 
of  the  “in-living”  of  domestic  helpers.  If  we  are  to 

6  Lucy  P,  Salmon,  Ph.D.,  Domestic  Service. 
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get  for  domestic  service  the  same  type  of  girl  who 
now  enters  the  shop  or  factory,  the  counting-room  or 
office,  we  must  make  the  conditions  equally  attractive 
to  the  self-respecting  girl  who  has  had  some  education 
in  the  public  school.  The  belief  that  any  system  on 
such  a  basis  can  regulate  the  family  life  as  the  factory 
and  shop  maybe  regulated  has  been  already  disclaimed. 
The  woman-head  of  the  family  must  be  able  and  will¬ 
ing,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  not  only 
to  organize,  but  personally  to  do  whatever  work  is 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  her  family.  No 
woman-head  of  a  family  of  average  means  and  con¬ 
dition  can  utilize  an  hour  system  or  any  form  of  do¬ 
mestic  service  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the  demands 
of  educated  and  self-respecting  helpers,  unless  herself 
both  competent  and  ready  to  serve  in  similar  ways. 
The  tendency  of  the  world  of  organized  industry  is 
to  lessen  the  amount  and  variety  of  household  work 
by  the  outside  preparation  of  foods,  the  mechanical 
inventions  for  cleaning,  etc.,  and  the  easy  access  to 
supplies  of  all  sorts.  The  burden  of  the  house-mother 
who  does  not  and  will  not  shirk  her  main  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  thus  much  eased.  The  need  for  some  assistance 
and  in  many  cases  for  much  assistance  to  the  house¬ 
mother  during  the  years  when  her  children  are  young 
still  remains  and  grows  to  a  condition  of  acute  suffer¬ 
ing  and  mal-adjustment  in  country  districts  and  in 
manufacturing  towns  in  which  “hired  help”  is  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  most  women  in  the  years  of  married 
life  when  they  need  it  most.  We  have  accepted  too 
supinely  the  alternative  of  no  help  or  help  all  the  time. 
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We  have  neglected  to  consider  the  middle  course  of 
partial  help  from  younger  girls  which  might  be  made 
both  efficient  and  suitable  for  the  worker,  if  we  but 
added  to  our  trade-teaching  some  specialties  of  child¬ 
care,  house-care  and  sick-care,  such  as  a  healthy  girl  of 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  could  well  do  if  only  she 
knew  how.  For  the  average  house-mother  of  small 
means  but  good  intelligence  and  willingness  to  serve 
her  family  at  first  hand,  two  to  four  hours  a  dav  of 
competent  help  from  those  whose  breeding  made  them 
fit  companions  for  her  children  would  be  a  greater  as¬ 
sistance  than  a  longer  period  from  those  whom  she 
had  to  watch  and  direct  at  every  moment  When  the 
managers  of  modern  trade  schools  for  girls  have  been 
asked  why  they  did  not  fit  for  family  service,  they  have 
usually  had  in  mind  in  their  answers  the  ordinary 
“going  out  to  service”  which  is  the  inherited  form  of 
domestic  helping.  Wliat  we  need  now  is  an  extension 
of  the  general  tendency  toward  home-usefulness  which 
may  be  given  in  the  elementary  school  along  lines  that 
are  sufficiently  differentiated  for  technical  training,  and 
which  would  fit  the  girl  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  to  do 
some  one  thing  needed  by  the  household  well,  and  for 
pay,  on  terms  as  carefully  outlined  as  those  which  un¬ 
derlie  employment  in  the  shop  and  factory.  This  ex¬ 
tension  of  trade  teaching,  when  tried  in  even  the  small¬ 
est  experiment  by  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations  and  like  volunteer  efforts  in  the  educational 
field,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  the  work  in  the  home  that 
drives  the  “best  girls”  from  it,  but  the  lack  of  demo¬ 
cratic  organization  of  household  labor  and  the  lack 
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of  business  management  of  the  ordinary  household. 
When  we  get  along  a  little  further,  we  shall  see  bet¬ 
ter  how  to  add  to  the  training  for  specialties  of  self- 
support  in  the  shop  and  factory  and  counting-room 
such  specialties  of  household  aid  as  are  most  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  this  organization  and  business  management. 
Then  it  will  be  quickly  perceived  how  many  girls,  and 
their  parents  as  well,  choose  these  instead  of  special¬ 
ties  more  remote  from  the  home  life. 

Mrs.  Richards,  whose  inestimable  service  to  the 
women  of  the  United  States  makes  her  recent  death 
a  public  calamity,  once  said  that  uthe  old  family  life 
took  the  dining  and  sitting  room  into  the  kitchen;  the 
new  family  life  would  take  the  kitchen  into  the  dining 
room  and  the  sitting  room.”  7  It  was  a  fine  way  of 
stating  a  fact,  more  and  more  apparent,  that  mechani¬ 
cal  invention  and  modern  industry  are  so  refining  and 
easing  the  processes  of  household  labor  that  the 
woman-head  of  the  household  can  more  and  more  dis¬ 
pense  with  kitchen  paraphernalia  of  the  inherited  sort 
and  do  her  work  in  the  daintiest  surroundings.  When 
she  can  and  does  so  manage  her  own  supreme  share  of 
the  household  demand,  she  can  begin  to  utilize  to  its 
utmost  efficiency,  the  hour  help  of  the  well-bred  and 
educated  woman  and  girl  who  will  then  be  ready  and 
more  than  willing  to  aid  her.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  and  will  not  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  to  the  rich 
family  of  many  servants,  or  to  the  needs  of  those 
women  who  should  be  emancipated  from  even  the  usual 

T  Ellen  H.  Richards,  former  editor  Journal  of  Household  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Professor  in  Boston  Institute  of  Technology. 
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burdens  of  the  home  life  by  reason  of  special  talent 
and  social  usefulness  which  make  it  well  worth  while 
that  society  should  release  them  from  the  general  for 
the  sake  of  the  special  usefulness.  This  discussion 
is  dealing  with  the  average  condition  and  the  aver¬ 
age  need,  not  with  the  exceptions  either  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  or  of  individual  genius.  The  fundamental 
need  in  the  reorganization  of  this  average  household 
is  to  democratize  the  home  in  all  its  relationships. 
The  extension  of  the  trade-teaching  of  girls  along 
the  lines  indicated  will  prove  a  great  help  in 
hastening  that  reorganization.  The  extension  of  the 
college  curriculum  along  the  lines  of  domestic  economy 
and  the  preparation  for  professional  work  in  lines 
near  the  home  life  will  be  the  great  leading  influence 
toward  that  extension  of  the  trade-teaching  of  girls 
and  the  better  organization  of  domestic  labor.  Al¬ 
ready  a  pronounced  and  healthy  guidance  along  this 
line  is  shown  by  college  graduates  and  other  cultured 
women  of  democratic  tendencies  and  of  high  social 
ideals. 

To  this  end,  as  well  as  to  the  ends  of  social  progress 
in  every  direction,  one  study  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other;  and  that  a  new  study,  and  one  especially 
capable  of  forming  the  more  philosophic  element  in 
the  preparation  for  life  work  given  by  the  new  courses 
for  women  in  high  school,  college  and  university. 
Reference  is  here  made,  of  course,  to  the  new  science  of 
sociology.8  Sociology  is  so  new  that  it  is  still  in  its 
callow  youth  and  denied  the  honors  of  the  older  and 

8  See  Lester  F.  Ward,  Outlines  of  Sociology. 
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more  definitely  outlined  disciplines  of  the  mind.  Its 
very  title  of  “science”  is  contested  by  many  educational 
leaders.  Yet  at  least  sociology  is  a  daring  and  mas¬ 
terful  combination  of  accepted  sciences;  of  biology, 
ethnology,  psychology,  history,  economics  and  politics. 
As  such  it  is  offering  its  new  explanation  of  many  an¬ 
cient  riddles  of  life  and  its  still  newer  gospel  of  social 
control  in  the  interest  of  a  purposive  human  progress. 
It  not  only  boldly  shows  “why  we  are  so,”  but  why  and 
how  we  should  become  something  different,  in  social 
relationship.  In  its  forms  of  theory  it  has  proved  most 
congenial  to  the  feminine  truth-seeker,  and  in  its  forms 
of  practical  suggestion  still  more  the  very  bread  of  in¬ 
tellectual  life  to  women  desirous  of  doing  their  duty. 
Abstract  philosophy  has  never  been  close  to  the  femi¬ 
nine  genius;  that  is  why  philosophers  have  been  so 
prone  to  believe  in  the  hopeless  inferiority  of  women! 
For  a  human  being  to  sit  down  and  evolve  a  theory 
which  he  called  “universal”  and  “ultimate”  has  always 
affected  the  sense  of  humor  in  women!  It  has  seemed 
to  brilliant  and  clever  women  a  bit  absurd  for  the 
finite  to  be  so  sure  about  infinite  truth.  Also  the  in¬ 
curable  practicality  of  women,  which  has  often  enough 
made  them  poor  helpmeets  for  the  idealism  of  men, 
has  made  them  query  “what’s  the  use”  when  the  phi¬ 
losopher  painfully  evolved  some  “camel”  of  theory 
from  his  inner  consciousness,  and  never  thought  to  test 
at  first  hand  the  real  things  of  daily  living.  This  has 
been  at  once  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage  to 
woman:  an  advantage  in  keeping  her  mental  tendency 
close  to  facts  and  useful  work;  and  a  disadvantage  in 
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depriving  her  of  some  of  the  delights  of  mental  avia¬ 
tion.  Tl  he  new  ways  which  sociology  has  inaugurated 
of  making  explanatory  notes  of  the  universe,  the  new 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  age-long  riddles  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  evil  and  the  way  of  escape  from  it,  which 
sociology  offers,  the  new  ways  of  going  directly  to 
the  facts  of  environment  for  the  reasons  for  social  ills, 
and  the  still  newer  ways  of  demanding  radical  changes 
in  environment  for  the  benefit  of  the  social  whole,  ex¬ 
actly  suit  the  feminine  mind,  and  are  in  direct  line  with 
the  special  sex-development  of  women.  Naturally  the 
new  sociology  is  furnishing,  along  with  other  fresh 
explanations  of  life,  the  most  complete  solution  of  the 
old  puzzle,  What  are  women  and  what  are  they  for? 
which  any  science  or  philosophy  or  guess  of  the  human 
mind  has  yet  offered.  Naturally,  also,  although  the 
fact  is  not  yet  clearly  perceived  in  full  significance,  we 
find  that  those  colleges  and  universities  which  develop 
“courses  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  women”  also 
offer  the  most  advanced  and  varied  courses  in  social 
economics.  In  many  of  these  the  attempt  to  suit  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  to  the  new  feminine  ideal  has  defi¬ 
nitely  linked  itself  to  the  attempt  to  incorporate  the 
new  social  philosophy  and  the  new  tendency  to  social 
seivice  into  the  new  education.  This  is  true  not  onlv 
in  the  colleges  and  universities,  but  also  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  where  it  is  already  a  pressing  ques¬ 
tion,  What  elements  of  sociology  may  properly  and 
usefully  be  taught  in  the  high  school,  and  where  shall 
we  insert  them?  In  this  connection  let  us  note  that 
training  in  household  economics  and  home-making  is 
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now  given  in  at  least  four  kinds  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  grade  above  the  elementary  school,  namely: 

I.  As  a  department  of  high  school  instruction; 
often  the  extension  of  a  course  in  manual  training  in 
the  grades  below,  and  in  any  case  conceived  and  treated 
for  the  most  part  as  general  preparation  for  life,  but 
having  an  increasingly  distinct  bearing  upon  vocational 
choice  and  business  training. 

II.  As  a  department  of  normal  schools;  chiefly  as 
a  means  of  preparing  manual  training  teachers  for  the 
grade  schools,  the  courses  being  technical  and  practical 
and  attempting  to  deal  only  with  such  processes  as 
children  can  understand  and  practise. 

III.  As  a  department  in  colleges  and  universities 
attended  by  women  and  with  the  double  purposes,  sel¬ 
dom  differentiated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  teaching 
body  itself:  one  to  fit  undergraduates  for  the  home, 
and  the  other  to  aid  toward  vocational  usefulness  and 
success.  As  has  been  shown,  increase  in  these  courses 
is  called  for  by  three  classes,  those  that  demand  en¬ 
largement  of  the  inherited  curriculum  of  men’s  higher 
education  for  purposes  of  general  feminine  culture; 
those  that  desire  a  more  varied  training  of  women  for 
self-support  in  professional  fields;  and  those  who  see 
the  need  for  better  training  of  women  for  philanthropic 
service. 

IV.  As  a  specialty  in  a  separate  technical  school, 
like  Pratt  Institute,  for  example;9  or  as  a  distinctly 
defined  technical  department  in  a  university,  like  the 
School  of  Industrial  Arts  of  Teachers  College,  Co- 

9  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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lumbia  University;10  or  like  similar  departments  in 
many  of  the  State  universities;  or  as  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  post-graduate  training  school  like  that  of 
Stout  Institute  in  Wisconsin.11  The  purpose  of  such 
schools  and  departments  is  distinctly  to  give  high-grade 
preparation  for  professional  work  in  teaching,  in  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  in  social  leadership,  along  all  lines  of 
child-care,  sanitary  housing,  preparation  of  nourishing 
food  on  a  large  scale  or  teaching  how  it  should  be  pre¬ 
pared,  more  healthful  and  artistic  dress,  and  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  If  these  techni¬ 
cal  schools  help  to  standardize  the  private  home,  and 
they  surely  do,  it  is  mainly  by  and  through  the  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership  they  train  and  help  to  secure  in 
paid  positions,  rather  than  by  the  individual  teaching 
of  the  house-mother. 

In  the  technical  schools  of  household  science,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  a  sharp  division  of  pedagogic  need  and 
direction;  for  in  some  of  these  schools  we  find  large 
classes  of  very  young  girls,  many  of  them  not  having 
received  any  high  school  instruction,  who  are  seeking 
trade-teaching  in  dressmaking,  millinery  or  similar 
kinds  of  work;  or  else  those  just  learning  how  to  help 
at  home  in  a  small  family  of  restricted  means.  The 
teaching  body  of  such  schools  need  to  be  masters  of 
that  triangle  of  knowledge  required  for  vocational 
guidance  of  young  girls  going  into  manual  labor; 
namely,  general  information  concerning  work-oppor¬ 
tunities  for  girls  in  the  locality,  special  knowledge  of 

10  New  York. 

11  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 
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the  capacities  of  their  students,  and  some  idea  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  families  from  which  they  come. 
All  this  requires  some  measure  of  applied  sociology  in 
the  teachers  as  that  is  sharpened  to  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  possibilities;  but  does  not  constitute,  of 
course,  any  part  of  the  study  of  the  girls  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  technical  schools  and  col¬ 
lege  departments  of  household  science  that  minister  to 
the  needs  of  more  mature  students,  of  women  who  are 
in  training  for  higher-paid  and  more  responsible  posi¬ 
tions, — professional,  commercial,  mechanical,  philan¬ 
thropic, — should  offer  to  their  students  thorough 
courses  in  sociology.  Theory  of  social  development, 
social  psychology,  social  ethics,  social  uplift,  and  the 
history  of  social  institutions  lead  toward  intelligent 
mastery  of  social  problems  and  are  a  guide  to  prac¬ 
tical  service.  If  such  a  high-grade  technical  school  is 
attached  to  a  university  it  can  now  easily  secure  the 
needed  instruction  along  these  lines;  if  it  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  school  it  must  provide  its  own  instructors  in  the 
science  of  human  development  and  the  art  of  conscious 
and  purposive  human  progress.  Psychology,  personal 
and  social;  physical  development  on  a  well-defined  bi¬ 
ologic  foundation;  the  history  and  meaning  of  social 
institutions;  the  social  aspects  of  education  as  a  “proc¬ 
ess  in  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the  race”; — these  are 
essential  studies  for  all  men  and  women.  The  evolution 
of  the  family  and  its  vital  place  in  the  socialization  of 
the  individual;  the  racial,  political  and  economic  fac¬ 
tors  in  civilization;  the  control  and  abolition  of  social 
ills,  such  as  crime,  vice,  disease,  poverty;  the  commu- 
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nity  ideal  in  general,  and  in  particular  as  related  to 
one’s  own  locality;  the  essential  next  steps  in  social 
progress  and  how  to  attain  them;  these  are  vital  neces¬ 
sities  of  study,  especially  for  women  of  light  and  lead¬ 
ing,  whether  in  vocational  positions  or  at  the  head  of 
private  homes  of  social  influence.  It  seems  clear  that 
educational  institutions  and  departments  of  colleges 
dealing  with  the  mechanism  and  the  economics  of  the 
home  life  might  well  lead  in  emphasizing  these  social 
values  of  the  home  life  and  of  the  society  of  which 
the  home  is  the  centre.  It  should  be  added,  and 
pressed  home  to  the  consciousness  of  men  at  the  head 
of  institutions  in  which  sociology  is  made  a  strong 
study  and  in  which  many  women  take  its  courses 
whether  or  not  in  connection  with  household  science 
and  art,  that  the  ethical  content  of  applied  sociology 
must  he  clearly  and  inspiringly  presented ,  if  these 
courses  are  to  make  to  the  women  students  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  effective  appeal.  Not  only  is  it  true  that 
the  genius  of  women  is  practical,  and  the  organic  func¬ 
tion  of  women  is  teaching,  but  the  drill  in  motherhood’s 
devotion  to  family  life  has  given  women  an  unconquer¬ 
able  tendency  toward  personalization.  This  may  be 
overborne  temporarily,  or  seemingly  submerged  under 
the  sweep  of  influences  that  are  pushing  us  toward  im¬ 
personal  environmental  changes;  but  after  women  are 
accustomed  to  equal  opportunities  in  education  and  in 
work  they  will  right  the  balance  again;  and  now  they 
need  always  the  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience  and 
the  claim  of  the  individual  need  upon  the  social  or¬ 
ganism  to  make  sociology  vital  to  them.  The  law  of 
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human  development  must  be  translated  for  ardent  and 
sensitive  youth  of  both  sexes  in  terms  of  social  service 
and  social  uplift  if  it  is  to  move  the  inner  sources  of 
mental  and  moral  power.  In  the  case  of  the  average 
young  woman  it  must  also  be  translated  in  terms  of 
personal  care  and  help  for  the  exposed  and  abused 
child,  for  the  neglected  aged,  for  the  oppressed  weak, 
for  the  defective  and  incompetent  needing  protection, 
for  the  heroic  struggler  on  the  labor  field  defeated  for 
want  of  social  justice.  This  translation  of  applied  so¬ 
ciology  in  terms  of  enlightened  philanthropy  and  moral 
reform  is  what  the  average  young  woman  needs,  and 
many  young  men  would  profit  by,  as  well. 

The  normal  schools  are  the  weak  point  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system,  and  here  we  come  upon  a  waste  place 
which  the  right  kind  of  sociological  study  might  make 
to  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  social  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  relation  of  the  modern  school  to  the  family, 
the  State,  the  industrial  and  the  social  order, — this  is 
a  study  which  would  vitalize  the  present  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  elementary  school.  The  fact  that 
the  common  school  in  the  United  States  is  the  real 
“melting  pot  of  nations,”  and  that  the  school  is  in 
closest  touch  of  any  of  our  social  institutions,  with  the 
bewildering  variety  of  ethical  ideals  emphasized  by 
the  home  and  church  influence,  makes  the  school  the 
one  place  in  which  a  possible  minimum  of  ethical  agree¬ 
ment  to  guide  the  common  social  life  might  be  devel¬ 
oped.  The  greatest  of  social  needs  in  our  country  is 
some  common  denominator  in  personal  and  social  mo¬ 
rality  which  can  bring  the  community  together  in  one 
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common  aim  in  matters  most  imperative  as  to  individ¬ 
ual  conduct  and  as  to  social  well-being.  Herbart  de¬ 
clares  our  chief  need  in  education  to  be  “character 
training,  based  on  an  irrefragable  foundation  of  moral¬ 
ity.”  Where  shall  be  found  that  irrefragable  founda¬ 
tion,  one  which  can  be  accepted  as  such  by  all  relig¬ 
ionists  and  all  non-religionists,  save  in  the  testimony 
of  human  experience  deduced  by  searching  and  fearless 
inquiry  into  the  social  results  of  motives  and  of  acts 
as  these  are  interpreted  by  the  trained  reason?  Only 
an  irrefragable  foundation  of  morality  of  this  sort  can 
develop  a  national  morality,  united  and  strong  enough 
to  control  vagrant  and  unsocial  impulse,  to  dominate 
education  and  to  give  method  to  social  action.  If  it 
is  true  that  we  need  this  minimum  of  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  ethical  standard,  and  must  depend  for  it  chiefly 
upon  the  school  as  that  affects  character  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  the  college,  then  we  must  grow  teachers 
of  the  elementary  schools  (in  which  alone  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  children  get  their  school  influence)  capable 
of  the  high  exercise  of  mind  this  inquiry  into  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  nature  of  things  and  the  course  of  human 
development  demands.  How  can  we  do  this  unless 
we  have  not  only  courses  in  sociology,  pure  and  ap¬ 
plied,  in  the  normal  schools,  but  also  an  atmosphere 
of  valiant  truth-seeking  and  scientific  veracity  equal  to 
that  which  any  college  or  university  can  boast?  This 
is  a  matter  near  to  the  feminine  ideal  and  its  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  school,  from  the  fact  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  teachers  of  the  elementary 
schools  are  women. 
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No  problem  in  public  education  pleads  more  elo¬ 
quently  for  solution,  however,  than  that  of  the  social 
and  moral  instruction  of  the  high  school.  Since  but 
a  small  fraction  of  young  people  go  to  college,  and 
since  attendance  at  day  and  evening  high  schools  i§  be¬ 
coming  an  increasing  custom  among  children  even  of 
the  poor  and  since  the  reaction  of  the  school  upon  the 
home  often  reaches  its  strategic  point  when  the  boy 
and  the  girl  at  the  period  of  growth  in  which  their 
sense  of  personal  choice  becomes  keen  take  from  the 
high  school  to  the  home  the  standards  they  have  gained 
from  the  teacher,  this  question  is  of  deepest  impor¬ 
tance.  The  college  man  or  woman,  moreover,  if 
profiting  by  the  opportunity  given  to  gain  command 
over  culture-tools,  can  easily  make  good  deficiencies 
in  the  college  course  as  these  are  revealed  by  ripened 
experience;  while  the  boy  or  girl  who  learns  so  little 
of  so  many  things  in  high  school  is  likely  to  fail  in 
knowledge  of  ways  of  supplementing  school  instruc¬ 
tion. 

If  then  sociology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hu¬ 
man  society,  needs  to  become  a  part  of  high  school 
training,  how  may  it  be  accomplished?  Not  surely 
by  text-book  instruction  in  pure  sociology!  To  see 
youth  struggling  under  abstract  statements  of  social 
laws  and  conditions,  or  confused  by  much  descriptive 
treatment  of  the  remote  and  strange  in  human  exist¬ 
ence,  is  a  sorry  sight.  Civics  and  philanthropy,  how¬ 
ever,  based  upon  right  understanding  of  group  rela¬ 
tionship  and  political  and  social  structure,  the  social 
institutions,  especially  the  family  and  the  school,  and 
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the  State  which  gives  us  our  sense  of  human  solidarity, 
— these  are  vital  and  inspiring  to  youth.  Vocational 
ethics  in  choice  and  standards  of  work,  including  such 
study  of  economic  history  and  its  social  interrelations 
as  may  throw  light  on  personal  problems,  or  lead  to 
large  views  of  human  industry  and  achievement,  these 
are  vital  themes  for  the  young.  The  sociological  basis 
for  self-culture,  mental,  physical,  moral,  the  cosmic  rea¬ 
sons  for  making  the  most  and  best  of  oneself  as  a  part 
of  the  social  whole,  all  that  constitutes  what  Dr.  Ward 
calls  the  “ethics  of  applied  sociology,’’  this  is  a  much 
needed  appeal  for  modern  youth.  The  young  question 
all  things  with  an  imperious,  What  have  vou  for  me? 
It  seems  clear  then  that  in  a  time  when  ethics  is  be¬ 
coming  socialized,  certain  universal  standards  of  choice 
and  of  action  in  the  conduct  of  life  must  be  gained  by 
them,  if  at  all,  along  broad  lines  of  social  necessity. 
Hence  if  sociology  has  any  moral  guidance  in  an  hour 
of  radical  change  of  thought  and  of  life,  by  all  means 
saturate  the  teaching  influence  with  it  in  order  that 
the  young  may  profit  by  the  new  way  of  outlining  hu¬ 
man  duty.  And  still  more,  if  sociology  has  any  special 
guidance  for  womanhood  in  an  hour  of  profound 
change  in  outward  circumstance,  any  fresh  sanctions 
for  established  codes  of  morals  in  marriage,  any  new 
readings  of  social  responsibility  for  the  home  in  a 
time  when  the  old  admonitions  and  restraints  fail  to 
command,  in  the  name  of  social  health  and  social  prog¬ 
ress  send  all  the  women  and  girls  to  school  to  the  new 
science !  And  if  they  will  take  it  more  eagerly,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case,  when  mixed  with  special  ingre- 
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dients  called  “household  economics”  or  “domestic 
art,”  by  all  means  let  us  make  the  combination. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  new  educational  opportunities 
open  to  women  the  establishment  of  training  schools 
for  social  service,  schools  for  fitting  men  and  women 
for  ameliorative  and  constructive  work  in  philanthropy 
and  civics,  has  proved  the  most  satisfying  and  help¬ 
ful.12  Women  have  been  accustomed  throughout  all 
the  past  to  bearing  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  social 
burden  of  the  weak,  the  undeveloped,  the  incompetent 
and  the  infirm.  These  new  schools  show  them  how  to 
help  bear  these  burdens,  not  only  in  ways  more  humane 
for  the  individual,  but  also  more  wise  for  the  social 
whole.  There  are  men  in  these  schools  of  civics  and 
philanthropy,  it  is  true;  a  few,  gained  by  dint  of  much 
earnest  work  on  the  part  of  the  Directors ;  but  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  students  are  women,  and  doubt¬ 
less  the  disproportion  will  be  slightly,  if  any,  decreased 
in  the  days  to  come.  Some  specialties  of  legal  and 
political  aspects  of  the  social  movement,  some  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  labor  struggle,  some  few  large  administra¬ 
tive  offices,  some  institutional  superintendencies,  will 
call  for  and  will  hold  men;  but  the  great  task  of  taking 
care  of  the  socially  backward,  and  the  ever-changing 
but  never-ending  ministration  to  individuals  which 
every  form  of  social  helpfulness  yet  devised  has  in¬ 
cluded  within  its  programme,  will  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past  and  in  the  present,  send  ten  women  to  every 
one  man  as  students  to  these  schools.  The  sort  of  in- 

12  Pioneer  “School  of  Philanthropy”  opened  in  New  York  City  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  1898. 
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struction  given  in  these  new  technical  schools  is  pre¬ 
cisely  along  the  lines  of  the  socialization  of  the  family 
life  and  of  the  feminine  ideal  for  which  the  times 
most  loudly  call.  Hence  their  significance  is  not 
alone  for  the  social  movement  as  a  whole,  but 
also  for  the  specific  development  of  women  in  the 
larger  and  more  complete  citizenship  to  which  they 
are  called. 

Back  of  all  these  changes  and  developments  of  the 
educational  ideal  and  practice  as  applied  to  women  lies 
the  stupendous  fact  that  humanity,  at  least  in  its  cen¬ 
tres  of  enlightenment,  has  come  to  realize  the  worth 
and  value  of  human  nature  as  a  whole.  Not  yet  is  it 
clearly  seen  that  women,  as  women,  have  still  to  make 
a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  human  commonwealth 
on  the  intellectual  as  well  as  on  the  moral  side;  but 
it  is  already  becoming  apparent  that  those  human  qual¬ 
ities  which  men  and  women  have  in  common  should 
not  be  wasted,  ignored  or  misused  because  embodied 
in  a  woman’s  form.  The  ways  in  which  the  school 
must  be  modified,  now  that  all  boys,  instead  of  a  few 
selected  boys,  attend  it,  take  long  to  tell  and  longer 
to  work  out.  The  changes  in  the  school  which  will 
follow  the  further  admission  of  all  girls,  with  all  boys, 
require  profound  study  and  detailed  description.  But 
the  master  fact  that  has  opened  the  door  of  kinder¬ 
garten,  primary  school,  high  school  and  college  to 
girls  and  women  can  be  told  in  a  sentence:  Humanity 
has  at  last  conferred  on  women  the  franchise  of  the 
mind.  Henceforth  not  the  “affection  of  good”  alone 
is  the  ideal  of  womanly  excellence;  the  “understanding 
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of  truth  is  also  her  high  privilege  and  her  conscious 
duty. 

He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him,”  can  no 
longer  represent  the  relationship  of  man  and  woman 
to  each  other  and  to  the  universe.  As  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  came  a  call  to  women  to  own  and 
save  their  own  souls,  not  as  members  of  a  particular 
family,  but  as  individuals,  who  must  singly  and  alone 
“appear  at  the  judgment  seat”;  so  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  women  are  called  upon  to  “make 
up  their  own  minds”  on  all  the  vast  and  terrible  issues 
of  life,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  have  the  mental  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  that  difficult  process.  For  this  end 
the  school  has  at  last  opened  its  doors  to  women, — in 
order  that  every  atom  of  the  social  whole  shall  feel 
the  currents  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  pulses  of  the 
heart,  of  creation,  moving  them  all  alike  in  response 
to  “whatsoever  forces  draw  the  ages  on.” 


VIII 


THE  SOCIAL  USE  OF  THE  POST-GRADUATE  MOTHER 

Of  all  the  dark  pages  of  human  history,  none  is 
quite  so  black  as  that  which  records  the  treatment  of 
“witches.”  A  few  of  these  victims  of  superstition 
were  men,  but  the  great  majority  were  women;  so  that 
the  very  word  witch  has  come  to  have  a  feminine  sug¬ 
gestion.  As  Lecky  truly  says:  “It  is  probable  that 
no  class  of  victims  endured  suffering  so  unalloyed  and 
so  intense”  as  that  of  those  condemned  to  torture  and 
to  death  as  sorcerers  and  sorceresses.  The  martyrs 
for  religious  belief  died  rejoicing  in  the  faith  of  a 
compensating  and  eternal  heaven.  The  victims  of 
popular  ignorance,  who  suffered  because  freer  in 
thought  and  more  intelligent  in  action  than  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  were  sustained  by  the  dignity  of  conscious 
rectitude  and  a  superior  perception  of  truth.  The  suf¬ 
ferers  from  political  oppression,  and  from  racial  prej¬ 
udice  and  the  cruelty  it  has  engendered,  have  gener¬ 
ally  possessed  some  relief  in  the  loyalty  of  comrades 
and  in  the  affections  of  family  life.  But  witches  were 
usually  persuaded  by  the  terrible  ordeals  to  which  they 
were  subjected  that  they  deserved  their  fate.  The  dis¬ 
ordered  condition  of  the  public  mind  reacted  upon  their 
own  consciousness  to  make  them  feel  accursed  of  God 
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and  bound  slaves  to  Satan,  and  horribly  sure  that  they 
must  go  from  the  tortures  of  court  and  of  church  on 
earth  to  the  everlasting  torment  of  hell. 

Why  were  middle-aged  and  old  women,  with  a  few 
young  maidens,  singled  out  as  the  special  victims  of 
that  terrible  mania  of  superstition  which  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  lighted  lurid  flames  of  burning  humanity 
on  innumerable  hilltops  and  inspired  a  malignity  and 
ingenuity  of  torture  unmatched  in  the  whole  realm  of 
cruelty?  There  were  two  reasons.  One,  and  the  chief 
reason,  was  that  hatred  of  women  which  asceticism 
developed.  When  Cato  declared  that  “if  the  world 
were  only  free  from  women,  men  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  converse  of  gods,”  he  but  expressed  the  general 
if  rather  good-natured  contempt  for  women  which  the 
masculine  classic  civilization  engendered.  But  when 
the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  denounced 
women  as  active  centres  of  evil  influence,  they  added 
hatred  to  contempt,  and  fear  to  indifference,  and  hence 
placed  themselves  in  the  realm  of  maniacal  delusion 
respecting  women.  In  Chrysostom’s  famous  saying, 
“Women  are  a  necessary  evil,  a  natural  temptation,  a 
desirable  calamity,  a  domestic  peril,  a  deadly  fascina¬ 
tion  and  a  painted  ill,”  he  softened  by  oratorical  phrase 
that  horror  of  women  felt  by  the  ascetic  monk.  To 
that  unclean  and  morbid  creature,  who  inflicted  tor¬ 
ments  upon  himself  in  a  nightmare  of  inverted  moral¬ 
ity,  “woman  was  the  door  of  hell”  and  the  “source  of 
human  ills.”  To  that  ascetic  monk  who  believed  that 
to  be  most  miserable  was  to  be  most  holy,  all  the 
charm  and  joy  of  womanhood  was  a  delusion  and  a 
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snare.  So  far  did  this  hatred  of  woman  extend  that  in 
the  sixth  century  at  least  one  provincial  Council  of  the 
Church  forbade  women  to  receive  the  Eucharist  into 
their  naked  hands  on  account  of  their  impurity!  By 
reason  of  this  strange  perversion  of  religious  doctrine 
the  beneficent  ideal  of  woman’s  spiritual  freedom,  as 
attested  by  the  early  Christian  Church,  was  later  on 
almost  nullified.  Woman  escaped  from  the  bondage 
of  ethnic  faiths,  by  which  her  heirship  to  spiritual  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  spiritual  advantage  was  made  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  her  family  relationship,  when  Christianity 
made  Jew  and  Gentile,  patrician  and  plebeian,  master 
and  slave,  man  and  woman,  alike  equal  at  the  Altar  of 
the  Church.  This  Magna  Charta  of  spiritual  liberty 
which  gave  woman  a  soul  of  her  own  promised  a  new 
freedom  and  privilege  all  around  the  circle  of  human 
rights  and  powers.  But  when  asceticism  began  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  ideals  of  holiness,  woman  again  passed  under 
the  yoke  of  bondage  and  became  subject  to  a  new  and 
more  terrible  form  of  restraint.  It  was  this  feeling 
against  womanhood  in  general,  only  softened  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  toward  the  women 
who  served  its  own  interests  outside  the  family  life  in 
Religious  Houses,  that  made  possible  the  torture  and 
execution  of  so  many  helpless  old  women  during  the 
dark  and  middle  ages.  Feeble,  often  seriously  dis¬ 
eased,  generally  past  the  time  when  they  could  demon¬ 
strate  their  usefulness  to  the  common  sense,  these  old 
women  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  suggestion  of 
hysteria  and  morbid  fear  which  marked  the  witchcraft 
delusion.  Wb  read  that  over  seven  thousand  victims 
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were  burned  at  Treves;  and  that  a  single  bishop  of 
Germany,  in  a  single  year,  ordered  the  execution  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  poor  creatures.  In  France  in 
one  execution  four  hundred  witches  suffered  death;  and 
in  Italy  a  thousand  were  thus  murdered  judicially  in 
one  province.  The  Reformation  did  not  end  this 
form  of  persecution;  in  many  cases  it  increased  its  vio¬ 
lence.  In  Geneva  five  hundred  victims  perished  during 
three  months;  and  Luther  declared  he  would  “have  no 
compassion  upon  these  witches,  he  would  burn  them 
all.”  In  Scotland,  mystical  and  theology-mad,  the  per¬ 
secutions  were  peculiarly  atrocious;  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  how  the  superstition  crossed  the  seas  and 
gave  the  shame  of  Protestantism  to  New  England. 
Even  the  reformer  Wesley  believed  both  in  witchcraft 
and  in  its  severe  punishment  by  the  saints  of  the  Church 
declaring  that  “the  giving  up  of  witchcraft  is  in  effect 
the  giving  up  of  the  Bible.”  Not  until  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  the  rational  sense  of 
mankind  do  away  with  this  monstrous  inhumanity.  So 
great  and  wise  a  man  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  hung  two 
witches  in  1664,  and  the  last  execution  in  England  oc¬ 
curred  in  1712,  thus  linking  bigotry  to  the  age  of 
reason.1 

The  belief  in  magic,  however,  dates  far  back  of 
Christianity  and  belongs  to  an  almost  universal  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  human  mind  to  ascribe  to  supernatural 
causes  both  personal  and  social  calamities.  In  this 
tendency  to  supernaturalism  women  have  had  their 
share  not  only  as  believers,  but  as  active  agents  of 

1  See  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  nationalism. 
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supernal  powers.  Among  undeveloped  peoples,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  no  women  priests,  there  are 
women  prophetesses,  and  sorceresses  divide  fearful 
honors  with  sorcerers.  The  proportion  of  wdtches  to 
wizards  is  indeed  far  more  equal  in  primitive  life  than 
is  the  balance  between  the  sexes  in  the  later  period  of 
witchcraft.  As  Otis  T.  Mason  well  says,  in  ancient 
times  2  “women  were  thought  to  be  more  persuasive, 
acute  and  dangerous  than  men  for  lobby  work  between 
worlds.”  Hence,  in  the  early  days,  witches  were 
spoken  fair  and  honorably  entreated  to  use  their  powT- 
ers  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Dr.  Mason  adds: 
‘Women  hear  better,  see  better,  are  better  talkers  than 
men,  and  can  therefore  become  successful  conjurers  of 
fate.”  Inasmuch  also  as  “they  cook  better,”  or  more 
frequently,  than  men,  their  witch’s  cauldron  may  con¬ 
tain,  beside  “toil  and  trouble,”  some  special  concoc¬ 
tion  for  the  aid  of  faithful  friends.  The  Zuni  Indian 
sings : 

“The  Sun  is  the  father  of  all. 

The  Earth  is  the  mother  of  men, 

The  Water  is  their  grandfather. 

The  Fire  is  their  grandmother.” 

And  the  picturesque  personalizing  of  nature  by  the 
child-mind  of  the  race  gave  to  women  a  place  among 
the  gods  equal  to  that  of  men.  Hestia,  the  sister  of 
Zeus,  was  the  special  protector  of  the  domestic  hearth 
and  worshipped  with  most  sacred  rites.  The  Roman 
Venus,  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  the  Phoenician  Astarte, 

*  Otis  T.  Mason,  Woman’s  Share  in  Primitive  Culture,  chapter 
The  Patron  of  Religion. 
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the  Assyrian  Istar,  the  Egyptian  Hathor,  all  celebrate 
the  power  of  romantic  love  that  binds  the  sexes  to¬ 
gether  and  slays  antagonism  between  them.  The  De¬ 
meter  and  Athena  myths  all  lead  to  a  reverence  for 
womanhood  as  embodied  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
earth  and  in  the  peaceful  order  of  social  life.  The 
great  Egyptian  goddess  Neith,  the  Weaver,  whose 
hieroglyph  is  the  shuttle,  passes  down  even  to  our  own 
civilization  the  recognition  of  woman’s  value  in  the 
industrial  arts.  The  Chinese  female  Buddha,  Kwan- 
yin,  the  Mother-goddess,  may  be  responsible  even  at 
this  late  day  for  some  of  the  new  freedom  and  power 
of  her  sex  in  that  suddenly  awakened  land.  Every¬ 
where  in  mythology,  and  in  the  story  of  human  life  be¬ 
fore  formal  history  began,  we  find  traces  of  a  reverent 
appreciation  of  the  woman-spirit  as  symbolized  by  god¬ 
desses.  The  classic  Fates  make  women  preside  over 
destiny;  the  spinner  of  the  thread  of  life,  the  mys¬ 
terious  power  that  determines  its  length,  and  the  dread 
agent  of  its  ending  by  death,  are  all  portrayed  as  the 
genius  of  womanhood.  The  energy  of  women  and 
their  constant  usefulness  were  fitly  symbolized  by  the 
activity  of  the  women-worshippers  who  in  the  Temple 
of  Athena  spent  nine  months  of  incessant  labor  in 
weaving  the  peplos  which  was  carried  in  the  sacred 
procession  and  was  the  annual  gift  to  the  goddess. 

In  all  these  hints  of  the  past  the  woman-spirit  is 
honored;  and  although  “hags”  and  evil-working  old 
women  are  not  wanting,  the  general  tendency  of  prim¬ 
itive  and  of  classic  faith  and  worship  was  respectful 
if  not  reverent  toward  elderly  women.  The  ancients 
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believed  in  magic  powers  intensely  and  universally, 
but  not  that  such  magic  powers  always  or  usually  de¬ 
noted  evil  spirits.  Christianity,  when  it  entered  upon 
its  mania  of  asceticism,  turned  all  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
even  to  the  lovely  fairies  and  the  helpful  “Brownies,” 
into  emissaries  of  Satan,  the  arch-king  of  evil.  Mi¬ 
nerva,  the  air  goddess,  symbol  of  light  and  wisdom, 
became  transformed  with  all  her  kin  into  witch-crea¬ 
tures  who  spent  unholy  Sabbaths  in  secret  converse 
with  the  Devil  and  came  back  riding  their  broomsticks 
through  the  air  to  seduce  and  ruin  mankind.  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  woman-nature  are  wholly  against 
asceticism.  The  nearness  of  the  mother  to  child-life 
forbids  the  average  woman  from  really  believing,  what¬ 
ever  the  theologians  may  make  her  say  in  church,  that 
this  world  was  meant  to  be  a  “living  tomb”  or  a  “cham¬ 
ber  of  death  and  misery.”  Children  bring  with  them 
an  ever-renewed  and  ever-renewing  sense  of  the  glad¬ 
ness  of  life,  and  not  all  the  morbid  priests  or  abnormal 
theologies  have  ever  been  able  to  persuade  women  in 
general  that  the  laugh  of  a  child  is  a  lie!  Nature, 
indeed,  having  in  view  the  perpetual  adjustment  of 
adult  life  to  the  child’s  demand  for  freedom  and  for 
joy,  has,  as  Havelock  Ellis  finely  says,  “done  her  best 
to  make  women  healthy  and  glad.”  The  false  view 
of  life  and  duty  which  asceticism  held  and  realized 
made  this  natural  union  of  the  woman-nature  with  the 
child’s  charm  and  gladness  seem  a  wicked  thing.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  such  a  hatred  of  womanhood  and  such  a  fear 
of  her  as  the  embodiment  of  the  natural  attractions 
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upon  which  the  home  is  builded  could  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  tragedy  of  the  witchcraft  delusions  and  its 
untold  miseries. 

The  second  reason  why,  as  a  rule,  women  were  the 
special  victims  of  this  witchcraft  horror  is  the  fact 
that  women,  while  suffering  less  than  men  from  serious 
and  fatal  disorders  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  slighter  disturbances  which 
produce  irritability,  abnormal  excitements  and  diseased 
manifestations  of  energy.  This  tendency  is  being  cor¬ 
rected  in  lapidly  increasing  ratio  by  the  better  physical 
training  of  girls,  by  the  wider  intellectual  interests  of 
women,  and,  above  all,  by  the  new  opportunities  for 
congenial  work  in  later  life  which  are  now  the  common 
privilege  of  the  sex.  In  the  earlier  days,  however, 
when  witches  paid  the  penalty  of  superstition  through 
the  tyranny  of  false  doctrine,  the  lot  of  the  majority 
of  women  was  extremely  hard.  There  was  no  limit 
to  woman’s  child-bearing  except  nature’s  failure  to  add 
another  to  her  cares;  there  was  no  limit  to  her  house¬ 
hold  drudgery  except  nature’s  failure  to  give  her 
strength  to  rise  again  to  her  daily  task.  She  was  so¬ 
cially  denied,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  “ladies”  at 
the  top  of  life  s  opportunity,  any  share  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  stimulus  that  is  so  therapeutic,  and  she  had  no 
ability  to  secure  those  pleasant  diversions  that  balance 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  nervous  energy.  After 
thirty  to  fifty  years  of  overwork,  under  most  adverse 
conditions  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  strength, 
the  wife  and  mother  could  be  left  to  an  idleness  most 
harmful;  or  else  be  pressed  still  to  a  form  of  hard 
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labor  least  satisfying  to  personal  desires.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  prevalence  of  nerve  troubles  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts  among  old  women  thus  mistreated  has  made 
them  pass  down  in  art  and  history  as  “uncanny,”  and 
also  made  them,  during  the  nightmare  of  the  witch¬ 
craft  delusion,  seem  the  natural  prey  of  Satan  as  he 
sought  “whom  he  might  devour.”  Men  and  women 
alike  age  prematurely  under  the  hard  conditions  of 
primitive  life;  but  old  women  have  been  thought  to  be 
either  wholly  useless  or  else  made  to  work  in  nar¬ 
row  lines  of  activity,  while  old  men  have  been  more 
often  favored  as  still  “good  for  counsel.”  This  hard 
lot  of  the  old  woman  was  modified  in  the  patriarchal 
family  by  making  the  oldest  mother  a  sort  of  sub¬ 
despot,  a  deputy  ruler  over  all  the  younger  women 
and  girls.  This  has  helped  her  in  dignity  of  position, 
and  in  stimulus  to  effort,  to  conserve  her  powers  in 
old  age;  but,  lacking  education  and  true  moral  disci¬ 
pline,  the  mother-rulers  of  more  primitive  forms  of 
family  life  have  often  perpetuated  the  most  archaic 
and  socially  harmful  usages  of  domestic  order.  This 
personal  alleviation  has  therefore  not  been  a  social 
gain. 

Of  all  the  wastes  of  human  ignorance  perhaps  the 
most  extravagant  and  costly  to  human  growth  has 
been  the  waste  of  the  distinctive  powers  of  woman¬ 
hood  after  the  child-bearing  age.  The  absurd  mistake 
of  supposing  that  a  woman’s  usefulness  was  ended 
when  her  last  baby  grew  out  of  need  for  her  personal 
ministrations  was  natural  so  long  as  women  were  held 
subject  and  inferior,  and  denied  all  mental  training; 
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but  its  lingering  remnants  in  the  modern  mind  are  gro¬ 
tesque.  Only  recently  a  political  orator,  wishing  to 
characterize  his  opponents  in  the  most  contemptuous  of 
terms,  said  “they  were  a  set  of  old  women.”  This 
phrase  as  an  expression  of  utter  futility  and  weakness 
has  come  down  from  times  in  which  women’s  strength 
of  mind  and  body  was  so  shockingly  exploited  that  in 
old  age  they  were  very  often  diseased  and  abnormal, 
helpless,  and  a  family  burden.  From  this  fact,  due 
not  to  natural  limitations,  but  to  social  conditions  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  misuse  of  womanhood  from  childhood 
to  old  age,  has  arisen  the  false  conception  of  women 
as  semi-invalids  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  any  efficient  labor  of  mind  or  body  in  the 
later  years.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
as  now  revealed  and  demonstrated  by  scientific  study. 
In  point  of  fact  we  now  know  that  so  far  from  men 
being  the  favorites  of  nature  as  to  health,  strength 
and  longevity,  and  women  (like  stepchildren)  a  de¬ 
nied  class,  the  contrary  is  more  nearly  true.3  It  is 
women,  as  mothers  and  potential  mothers  of  the  race, 
whose  life  and  health  the  cosmic  forces  most  concern 
themselves  with,  and  longest  sustain  in  activity.  In¬ 
quiries  into  facts  are  now  taking  the  place  of  theories, 
whether  of  poets  or  theologians,  and  facts  prove 
women  capable  of  more  than  holding  their  own  in  the 
balance  of  sex-relationship  and  in  the  work  of  the 
world.  Facts  show  that  more  male  than  female  chil¬ 
dren  are  still-born,  and  that  more  male  infants  succumb 
to  disease  before  the  third  year.  Facts  show  that  more 

8  See  Havelock  Ellis,  Man  and  Woman,  Chap.  XVII. 
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boys  than  girls  are  abnormal  or  deficient  in  mind  or 
special  sense,  and  that  more  boys  than  girls  suffer  ' 
premature  death  from  many  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  Facts  show,  above  all,  that  more  women  than 
men  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  not  only  thus  survive, 
but  have  a  good  chance  for  health  and  strength.  It 
is  declared  by  experts  that  mental  derangements  are 
more  common  in  old  men  than  in  old  women,  Dr. 
Wille  setting  the  ratio  at  ten  per  cent,  males  to  six 
per  cent,  females.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood, 
as  Lloyd  Jones  has  shown,  is  found  higher  in  old 
women  than  in  old  men;  and  there  is  far  greater  con¬ 
stitutional  youthfulness  among  old  women  than  among 
old  men,  which  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  greater  vitality  and 
later  conservation  of  work-power.  The  liability  to 
death  is  about  the  same  in  the  two  sexes  between  the 
third  and  thirtieth  years,  and  there  is  a  special  danger- 
period  for  girls  between  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth 
years;  but  when  we  get  above  thirty-five  the  chances 
are  better  for  both  life  and  health  for  women  than 
for  men.  This  is  not  alone  a  peculiarity  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  for  we  are  told  by  those  who  have  especially 
studied  the  matter  that  among  some  savage  tribes 
fully  two-thirds  of  those  surviving  the  sixtieth  year 
are  women.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  conditions 
of  civilized  life,  especially  those  easier  domestic  con¬ 
ditions  we  now  have  as  the  result  of  inventions  of  all 
sorts,  are  especially  favorable  to  longevity  in  women. 
Dr.  Langstaff  says:  “It  is  quite  plain  that  the  recent 
fall  in  the  death  rate  favors  the  accumulation  of  sur¬ 
plus  women.”  The  result  of  all  the  recent  studies  of 
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sex-differences  and  sex-conditions  leads  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  under  most  of  the  conditions  of  social  life,  in 
a  wide  range  of  varied  forms  of  human  society,  we 
have  proof  of  the  “greater  physical  frailty  of  men  and 
the  greater  tenacity  of  life  in  women.”  As  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  says:  “Women  possess  a  greater  innate  recupera¬ 
tive  power  than  men,”  and,  although  more  often 
slightly  ill,  make  easier  recovery.  The  facts  make  the 
phrase  “the  weaker  sex”  as  applied  to  women  a  little 
misleading. 

Men,  it  is  true,  are  able  to  summon  for  emergency, 
or  crisis-effort,  far  more  muscular  power  than  women. 
They  have  a  steadier  nerve,  and  a  greater  capacity  for 
putting  all  the  strength  and  vigor  they  possess  into  a 
short  term  of  effort  for  a  distinct  end.  This  gives 
them  efficiency  of  the  highest  sort  in  the  regulated  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  world.  This  makes  men  far  better  able 
than  women  to  keep  pace  with  the  modern  machines,  to 
hold  their  even  share  of  the  burden  of  business  de¬ 
mands,  and  to  fill  the  larger  and  more  exacting  offices 
of  the  world  in  public  affairs.  Moreover,  men  have, 
through  all  their  earlier  years,  “a  straight  line”  of 
progressive  power  up  to  the  period  of  the  slowing  down 
of  age;  while  women  have  for  years  “a  curved  and 
variable  line”  that  requires  consideration  each  month 
at  its  weakest  point.  Men  can  go  from  strength  to 
strength  steadily  until  they  have  reached  their  merid¬ 
ian  of  power  without  a  break.  Women  have  perio¬ 
dicities  that  often  hinder  regular  advance.  Men  also 
are  relieved  from  the  physical  cost  of  parenthood.  A 
man  who  is  married  and  has  children  has,  indeed, 
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“given  hostages  to  fortune”  and  must  work  the  harder 
and  serve  the  more  unselfishly.  But  women,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  economic  burdens  which  parenthood  im¬ 
poses,  must  also  contribute  a  measure  of  physical  force, 
a  determination  of  bodily  strength  both  in  child-bearing 
and  child-rearing,  which  means  often  a  heavy  price 
paid  for  social  serviceableness.  A  childless  woman 
once  said  to  a  mother  whose  splendid  family  of  five 
children  were  all  that  any  parent  could  desire,  “How 
I  envy  you !  I  would  give  twenty  years  of  my  life  to 
have  such  a  family  as  that.”  “Well,”  answered  the 
mother,  “they  cost  about  that.”  All  that  is  implied  in 
the  curves  and  periodicities  of  women’s  lives  makes 
them  more  dependent  upon  men  during  the  early  period 
of  life  than  men  are  upon  women,  and  gives  a  sound 
biological  reason  for  the  social  demand  for  “chivalry,” 
and  for  the  saving  in  all  possible  ways  of  women’s 
strength  and  health  while  they  are  about  the  social 
business  of  motherhood.  This  it  is  which  makes  the 
father  in  duty  bound  to  carry  the  heavier  economic 
load  all  through  the  child-bearing  and  child-rearing 
period.  This  it  is  which  made  our  Saxon  forefathers 
in  an  ancient  statute  give  “a  married  woman,  with 
child,  free  range  of  the  forest  for  wood-gathering,” 
and  a  generous  “share  of  the  harvest.”  This  it  is 
which  has  made  all  progressive  and  successful  civili¬ 
zations  guard  both  the  young  mother  and  the  potential 
mother  from  excessive  labor;  guard  such  both  by  the 
personal  devotion  of  their  men  relatives  and  by  the 
social  consideration  of  laws  and  customs. 

When,  however,  the  climacteric  of  middle  life  is 
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reached,  nature  gives  a  new  deal  and  starts  a  fresh  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  between  men  and  women.  When  the 
child-bearing  age  is  passed  woman’s  line  of  life  be¬ 
comes  as  “straight”  as  man’s,  and  the  “curves”  that 
have  required  consideration  at  their  weakest  point  are 
no  longer  a  part  of  her  experience.  Moreover,  at  the 
point  when  the  change  comes  in  women’s  physical  con¬ 
dition,  there  may  be,  and  now  increasingly  is,  a  fresh 
start  given  to  the  mental  and  emotional  life.  It  can¬ 
not  be  too  soon  realized  that  in  the  lives  of  women 
there  is  capacity  for  a  second  youth.  A  second  youth, 
that  holds  in  reserve  full  compensation  for  any  expen¬ 
diture  that  a  reasonable  motherhood  may  have  de¬ 
manded.  A  second  youth,  when  new  thoughts  blos¬ 
som,  when  wishes  and  tendencies  of  personal  develop¬ 
ment  may  flower  into  realization,  when  all  that  has 
gone  into  the  sacrificial  service  to  family  life  may  add 
a  peculiar  flavor  and  a  special  wisdom  to  personal 
achievement  or  to  enlarged  social  service.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  “Women’s  Club  Movement”  and  of 
the  many  forms  of  associated  action  by  which  mature 
womanhood,  now  that  it  is  at  last  educated  and  free, 
takes  up  its  own  self-culture  and  its  own  chosen  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  common  good.  Asked  once  to  describe 
the  Women’s  Club  Movement  one  answered,  “Wom¬ 
en’s  Clubs  are  the  great  non-academic  university-exten¬ 
sion  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  women  in 
their  second  youth.”  A  wit  hearing  the  answer  asked 
if  a  “second  childhood  for  women  preceded  their  sec¬ 
ond  youth?”  Not  a  bad  hit,  and  not  simply  a  jest; 
for,  if  an  undisciplined  woman,  bound  to  make  a  fool 
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of  herself,  does  not  accomplish  that  unhappy  distinc¬ 
tion  before  she  is  twenty-five,  she  will  surely  do  it  be¬ 
tween  forty-five  and  sixty  to  astonish  her  friends  by 
her  extravagancies  of  behavior.  The  trained  and 
disciplined  woman,  however,  is  eager  for  work  and  for 
large  enterprises  at  this  period  of  life  as  never  before. 
She  seeks  activity  of  whatever  sort  as  native  to  her 
own  desire,  and  if  she  is  not  sufficiently  well  educated 
or  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  things  best  worth  do¬ 
ing,  in  the  lines  most  congenial  to  her  natural  capacity, 
she  is  likely  to  rush  about  from  one  to  another  busy¬ 
ness  of  interest,  without  plan  or  effectiveness  and  to 
a  distraction  of  energy.  To  many  women,  also,  whom 
life  has  used  hardly  in  circumstance  or  relationship, 
there  may  come  a  childish  restlessness  before  they  can 
“settle  down”  to  the  true  rejuvenescence  of  thought, 
of  feeling  and  of  power  which  is  theirs  by  right.  The 
old  theories  of  women  took  no  account  of  this  rich  and 
large  possibility  of  later  life.  If  the  fact  that  more 
women  than  men  lived  to  old  age,  and  that  more 
women  than  men  seemed  to  relish  life  and  want  to 
engage  in  activities  of  moment  after  they  were  old,  was 
at  all  perceived,  it  was  laid  to  the  natural  perversity 
of  women  that  they  thus  hung  on  to  life  when  no  longer 
desired  and  put  themselves  in  the  way  when  they  could 
no  longer  do  that  for  which  they  were  made!  As 
Professor  Sheavyn  well  says:  “The  disadvantages  of 
being  a  woman  have  been  better  understood  than  the 
advantages.”  4  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  learn- 

4  Phoebe  Sheavyn,  Ph.D.,  Professional  Women  in  The  Position  of 
Woman. 
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mg  how  great  are  those  advantages;  or  may  be  if  the 
woman’s  life  is  lived  sanely  and  wisely;  advantages 
physical,  psychical,  and  vocational,  personal  and  so¬ 
cial. 

Nature  has  indeed  conveyed  to  us  in  no  uncertain 
manner  her  determination  that  her  gifts  shall  be  shared 
with  an  absolute  justice  between  her  men-children  and 
her  women-children.  The  boy  has  his  long,  straight 
path  of  progress,  passing  on  into  youth,  and  later 
manhood,  up  to  the  point  where  senile  decay  threat¬ 
ens;  which  point  clean  living,  noble  purpose,  intellec¬ 
tual  activity  and  wise  physical,  mental  and  moral  hy¬ 
giene  of  every  sort  may  push  far  into  the  seventies 
or  eighties,  or  even  beyond,  if  the  prophets  of  a  longer 
term  of  life  for  mankind  may  be  believed.  This  long 
straight  pathway  gives  man  his  preeminence  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  worker  and  vocational  expert.  The  girl,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  her  better  start  in  constitutional  vigor 
and  her  surer  normality  and  balance  of  faculties;  and 
the  woman,  throughout  early  and  later  experience, 
possesses  her  stronger  recuperative  power,  her  greater 
capacity  for  constant  labor  if  free  from  excessive 
strain  and  varied  in  sort;  and  her  curving  line  of  mus¬ 
cular  and  nervous  power,  while  giving  more  variability 
and  less  dependable  response  to  highly  organized  la¬ 
bor,  insures  her  a  finer  and  more  flexible  adjustment 
to  the  general  demands  of  the  social  order.  If  she 
marries  and  has  children  she  has  her  longer  “curve” 
of  recurrent  need  for  special  consideration,  protection 
and  care.  At  last  she  emerges  from  the  variability 
which  is  the  price  of  her  special  sex-contribution  to 
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the  social  fabric,  and  becomes  in  a  peculiar  and  a  new 
sense  a  citizen  of  the  world;  a  Person,  whose  own  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  social  whole  may  now  of  right  become 
her  main  concern.  The  audiences  composed  of  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  and  members  of  reformatory  or¬ 
ganizations  and  leaders  in  philanthropy  are  often  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  as  yet  half-conscious  response 
of  women  to  this  call  of  their  second  youth.  The  faces 
of  women  of  sixty  years  and  over,  lined  with  marks 
of  many  emotions  and  much  lore  of  life-experience,  are 
alight  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  hope,  a  strong  and 
vital  interest  in  life  and  its  meaning,  which  loses  noth¬ 
ing  in  attractiveness  when  matched  against  the  groups 
of  college  girls  as  they  leave  their  Alma  Mater.  In¬ 
deed  the  mothers  are  often  younger  at  the  moment 
than  their  daughters  just  graduating,  because  love  has 
taught  them  as  well  as  books,  and  contact  with  child- 
nature  has  kept  them  hopeful  as  well  as  made  them 
wise,  while  the  student,  still  in  the  period  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,  is  always  in  danger  of  mistaking  words  for  life, 
theories  for  realities.  Moreover,  women  who  have 
had  a  true  marriage  and  a  welcome  discipline  of  fam¬ 
ily  service  have  had  what  no  young  women,  and  few 
if  any  unmarried  women  possess,  the  constant  help  of 
the  masculine  way  of  looking  at  things  to  balance  and 
keep  sane  their  distinctly  feminine  approach  to  life. 
They  are  therefore  able,  if  they  have  used  well  their 
opportunities,  to  understand  men  and  women  alike 
and  to  work  for  and  with  both  impartially.  This  is  a 
point  of  far  more  social  importance  than  is  at  present 
recognized*  If  there  are  any  dangers  of  “feminiza- 
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tion  threatening  us  in  the  school  or  in  society  at  large, 
any  real  overplus  of  specially  “womanly  influence”  in 
our  present  civilization,  those  dangers  inhere  in  the 
large  celibate  majority  of  intellectual  leaders  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  womanhood  in  the  field  of  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  and  work.  There  is  a  “finicky,”  over-precise, 
ultra-refined  morality  and  idealism  wThich  women  de¬ 
velop  by  themselves,  and  which  is  difficult  to  adjust  to 
the  larger,  looser,  simpler,  but  often  more  vital  ethics 
and  aspiration  of  men.  The  rounded  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  post-graduate  mother  (who  usually 
has  to  practise  her  motherhood  on  her  husband  as  well 
as  her  sons  and  thus  learns  tolerance  and  breadth  of 
view’)  will  come  to  be  prized  at  its  full  social  value, 
therefore,  when  more  women  qualify  for  its  highest 
potency  and  the  world  learns  at  last  what  “old  women” 
are  for,  and  what  social  end  they  may  serve.  Then 
it  will  be  at  last  understood  why  nature  preserves  so 
carefully  both  the  life  and  the  health  of  women;  why 
she  gives  them  a  new  strength  of  body,  a  new  youth- 
fulness  of  purpose,  a  new  capacity  for  spiritual  ad¬ 
venture,  so  far  in  excess  of  men,  when  the  time  comes 
that  their  whole  life  may  rightfully  become  their  own 
in  a  more  complete  sense  than  ever  before. 

It  is  said  of  the  high-caste  Brahmin  that  he  has 
three  stages  in  life,  three  grand  divisions  of  duty  and 
of  experience.  First  he  must  be  a  learner,  devoted  to 
acquiring  the  knowledge  that  a  leader  of  men  should 
possess;  next  he  must  be  a  father  and  householder, 
paying  loyally  his  debt  to  society  by  rearing  offspring 
who  may  connect  his  ancestors  with  his  descendants  in 
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worship  and  family  continuity;  last  he  may  become  a 
pilgrim,  a  solitary  seeker  for  truth,  enjoying  at  will 
the  high  communion  of  those  who  live  but  for  spiritual 
ends  of  being.  The  modern  woman  has  now  outlined 
before  her,  faintly  as  yet  but  growing  in  clearness,  her 
own  three-fold  path  of  life.”  First,  the  learner  and 
the  doer  fitting  for  self-support  and  self-direction;  next, 
the  devoted  servant  of  life’s  most  intimate  demands 
upon  human  beings  of  the  mother  sex;  last,  a  conscious 
sharer,  in  a  new  and  more  inspiring  sense,  in  the  larger 
life  of  the  race. 

There  can  be  no  general  clearness  of  vision  as  to 
this  three-fold  path  of  womanhood,  however,  until 
more  educated  and  competent  women  prepare  for  their 
last  and  splendid  opportunity  of  service  by  a  better 
use  of  the  leisure  hours  of  that  period  of  life  which 
is  given  especially  to  family  interests.  The  vulgar 
phrase,  “She  does  not  need  accomplishments  now,  her 
market  is  made,”  only  emphasizes  the  too  frequent  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  women’s  attitude  toward  personal 
achievement.  If  one  must  earn  a  living  outside  the 
home,  ambition  now  makes  most  women  seek  to  do  it 
in  the  best  way  they  can  and  to  the  highest  results  of 
financial  and  social  return.  But  the  average  married 
woman,  with  or  without  children,  is  too  prone  to  look 
upon  her  life  as  ceasing  to  afford  or  to  need  new  or 
continued  modes  of  self-expression.  There  is  an  al¬ 
most  fatal  tendency  among  young  married  women  of 
average  education  and  circumstances  to  give  up  wholly 
the  vocational  interest  which  was  theirs  before  mar¬ 
riage.  “No,  I  don’t  play  now,  I  gave  up  practising 
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after  John  was  born.”  “Mo,  I  don’t  paint  now,  the 
house  takes  so  much  time  and  Mary  is  a  great  care.” 

I  never  think  of  reading  a  book  now,  the  magazines 
are  all  I  can  manage  with  the  house,  and  no  maid.” 
“I  can’t  work  at  my  trade  or  my  clerical  work  now,  of 
course,  for  I  can’t  be  gone  from  the  house  all  day.” 
How  often  these  and  similar  expressions  are  heard! 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  competitive  industry  being 
arranged  for  all-day  service  most  married  women  are 
unable  to  engage  profitably  or  properly  in  the  work 
they  did  before  marriage.  But  there  are  few  women 
who  cannot  keep  at  least  a  selective  and  constant  in¬ 
terest,  and  some  small  practice  to  “keep  the  hand  in,” 
that  will  stand  them  in  stead  if  there  should  be  need 
of  earning  in  case  of  widowhood  or  financial  calamity, 
or  when  larger  leisure  from  the  upgrowing  of  the 
children  makes  it  well  for  them  to  have  some  special 
interest  of  their  own.  Moreover  the  period  of  life 
when  a  woman  has  the  largest  end  of  her  activity  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  family  need,  and  her  economic  position, 
therefore,  properly  secured  by  her  husband’s  work  for 
the  family,  is  precisely  the  period  when  she  may  use 
her  leisure,  be  it  much  or  little,  in  preparation  for  some 
kind  of  work  she  wants  to  do  but  was  not  trained  for 
as  a  girl.  How  many  men  find  themselves  in  positions 
where  they  are  kept  doing  what  they  would  so  gladly 
exchange  for  another  sort  of  labor  no  one  was  wise 
enough  to  fit  them  for  in  youth!  The  tragedies  of 
misfit  industry,  the  heroisms  of  men  who  stick  at  a 
hated  task  because  it  is  all  they  know  how  to  do  and 
they  dare  not  leave  it  for  the  sake  of  wife  and  bairns, 
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— these  are  material  for  great  dramas.  How  rich  an 
opportunity  many  women  waste,  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  in  a  leisurely  way,  through  years  of  security 
of  home  protection  and  care,  by  use  of  the  bits  of  lei¬ 
sure  almost  every  day  affords,  for  the  work  nature  in¬ 
tended  they  should  do.  Women  have  but  just  begun 
to  see  and  use  the  advantages  of  their  three-fold  path 
of  life  and  only  those  most  clear-sighted  and  brave  can 
as  yet  do  so. 

One  thing  stands  in  the  way  of  women’s  realization 
and  appropriation  of  these  advantages,  and  that  is  the 
aristocratic  attitude  of  both  men  and  women  toward 
“paid  work”  for  women.  So  long  as  it  is  thought  un¬ 
fitting  for  a  married  woman  to  earn  money  inside  or 
outside  the  home,  so  long  as  it  popularly  discredits  a 
man  if  his  wife  thus  earns  as  a  result  of  her  own  labor 
outside  domestic  work,  we  shall  have  a  majority  of 
women  unwilling  and  unable  to  use  to  best  advantage 
the  leisure  hours  of  their  earlier  married  life  and  hence 
unable  to  use  most  effectively  their  third  stage  of  op¬ 
portunity.  Enough  has  been  said  in  this  discussion  to 
show  that  it  is  intended  to  strengthen  rather  than  to 
weaken  the  demands  of  family  life  and  child-care  upon 
women.  It  remains  to  insist  that  until  women  them¬ 
selves  outgrow,  and  teach  their  “men-folks”  to  out¬ 
grow,  the  notion  that  it  is  honorable  for  men  to  earn 
money  in  useful  labor  but  dishonorable  or  a  dire  mis¬ 
fortune  for  women  to  do  so,  the  right  personal  and 
social  use  of  women’s  lives  cannot  be  accomplished.  It 
is  now  considered  right  and  highly  proper  for  a  woman 
to  earn  money  if  unmarried  and  her  “father  can’t  take 
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care  of  her,”  or  if  a  widow  whose  “husband  did  not 
leave  enough  to  support  her,”  or  a  wife  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  disabled,  ill  or  incompetent.  It  must  become 
natural  and  common  in  the  public  eye  for  any  woman 
to  earn  money  who  wants  to  and  can.  At  present  we 
have  advanced  little  beyond  the  period  when  the  “wife 
of  Thomas  Hawkins”  was  granted  by  the  selectmen 
of  her  town,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  “right  to 
sell  liquors  by  retayle,  considering  the  necessitie  and 
weak  condition  of  her  husband”;  and  when  widows 
were  “approved”  by  the  church  trustees  to  earn  a  pit¬ 
tance  in  “sweeping  and  dusting  the  meeting  house”  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  “provider.”  5  The  great  city  of  New 
York  still  requires  its  married  women  teachers  to  swear 
that  their  husbands  are  morally,  mentally  or  physi¬ 
cally  incompetent  in  order  to  retain  their  positions! 

The  adjustment  in  plans  of  living  to  home  needs  and 
obligations  is  a  private  concern  of  each  married  pair. 
The  only  social  claim  is  that  the  children,  if  there  are 
any,  shall  be  well-cared-for  in  all  respects,  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  vocational.  The  adjustment  of  each 
woman  to  her  own  vocational  desires,  capacities  and 
opportunities  is  a  matter  for  herself  and  her  husband 
to  settle  between  them;  it  is  not  even  the  proper  con¬ 
cern  of  either  mother-in-law  !  The  more  exceptional 
women  earn  in  art  and  literature,  in  singing,  painting, 
acting,  on  a  plane  where  it  is  clear  they  are  conferring 
social  benefits  and  hence  have  a  right  to  financial  re¬ 
turns  which  do  not  degrade  but  give  distinction,  the 
more  nearly  we  approach  a  time  when  common  women 

5  Early  Colonial  Records. 
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may  earn  money  by  any  sort  of  labor  they  can  do  well 
enough  to  be  paid,  and  whether  married  or  single,  with¬ 
out  injuring  their  own  or  their  husband’s  social  posi¬ 
tion.  We  are,  however,  a  long  way  from  that  day 
now,  when  even  the  law  penalizes  the  marriage  of 
teachers  and  custom  forbids  any  organized  adjustment 
of  labor  to  the  special  needs  of  the  house-mother. 
The  choice  for  the  manual  worker  is  sharply  made, 
“labor  all  day  and  leave  your  baby  at  the  day-nursery 
or  stop  at  home  and  starve.”  The  choice  is  almost 
equally  difficult  for  the  clerk,  the  stenographer,  the 
telephone  operator,  the  professional  woman,  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  The  Utopias  in  which  all  these  diffi¬ 
culties  vanish  with  a  “presto  change”  are  interesting 
to  read  of  in  books;  but  what  is  really  helping  the  ac¬ 
tual  situation  is  that  men  and  women,  richer  or  poorer, 
but  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  elite,  are  now  working 
out  for  themselves  many  modifications  of  the  rigidity 
of  modern  industry  as  it  relates  to  the  married  woman 
and  the  mother,  in  a  most  difficult  but  a  most  useful 
domestic  experimentation. 

Meanwhile  the  average  young  married  woman,  and 
especially  the  average  young  married  woman  of  good 
education  and  fairly  good  financial  circumstances, 
needs  most  of  all  to  see  and  to  use  her  fine  chance  for 
preparation  for  vocational  achievement,  or  for  social 
usefulness,  after  she  has  become  released  from  the 
heaviest  duties  to  her  family.  Everything  done  by 
such  a  young  woman  in  a  professional  manner  and  for 
pay  on  a  business  basis,  helps  to  democratize  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  women  and  to  place  the  whole  relationship 
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of  her  sex  to  industry  on  a  truly  social  plane.  The 
aristocratic  notion  that  it  is  a  dire  calamity  for  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  to  have  to  earn  money  can  only  be  out¬ 
grown  by  having  multitudes  of  married  women  who 
do  not  have  to  earn  money  for  personal  comforts  or 
family  well-being  do  something  that  the  world  wants 
to  pay  for  and  take  their  compensation  naturally  as 
men  take  it  for  worthy  service.  Whether  or  not,  how¬ 
ever,  women  earn  money  in  personal  labor  outside  the 
home  during  the  years  when  their  chief  devotion  must 
be  to  the  family  needs,  they  can  keep  interest  and  study 
and  acquaintance  open  toward  the  free  time  of  their 
second  youth,  when  they  will  need  and  want  to  do 
something  for  and  by  themselves  to  round  out  their 
own  personal  lives:  whether  that  something  shall  be 
a  paid  or  an  unpaid  service.  All  this  presupposes  that 
women  shall  have  had  needed  care  and  protection  and 
support  in  their  distinctive  function  of  motherhood 
and  thus  have  escaped  that  too  common  tragedy  of 
overwork  and  neglect  which  now  leaves  so  many 
women  helpless  and  invalid  in  middle  life.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  house-mothers  among  the  wage-earning  class 
are  now  overworked  and  underfed;  overburdened  with 
care  and  denied  all  the  diversions  and  rest  that  enable 
women  to  keep  well  and  happy  and  able  to  enter  upon 
their  third  stage  of  life  fitted  for  its  opportunities  and 
its  joys. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  pressed  home  to  the  public 
mind  and  conscience  that  the  waste  of  womanhood  in 
its  later  life  has  been  throughout  the  ages,  and  now  is, 
the  result  of  an  ignorant  and  careless  treatment  of 
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girlhood.  The  same  scientific  inquiry  which  proves 
the  eligibility  of  womanhood  to  a  ripe  and  useful,  a 
vital  and  youthful-hearted  old  age,  demonstrates  be¬ 
yond  cavil  the  social  crime  of  ignoring  the  special  dan¬ 
ger-point  in  the  physical  life  of  woman.  We  learn 
from  every  quarter  of  science  that  the  weak  point 
in  womanhood  is  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen,  and  nineteen  or  twenty  years.  At  that  time  and 
that  alone  death  and  disease  stand  nearer  and  more 
threatening  to  the  girl  than  to  the  boy.  At  that  time 
and  at  no  other,  save  during  actual  child-bearing,  the 
womanhood  of  the  race  stands  in  greater  need  of  spe¬ 
cial  protection  and  help  from  society  and  from  parent¬ 
hood  than  does  the  manhood  of  the  race.  Mature 
women  may  always  need  social  protection  against 
long-continued,  monotonous  and  uninterrupted  labor. 
They  may  always  be  less  able  than  men  to  survive 
shocks  of  accident  or  to  sustain  hardest  trials  of 
muscular  effort  without  permanent  harm.  As  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thompson  says:  “Men  are  stronger  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  spasmodic  efforts  and  isolated  feats.”  Hence 
the  rule  of  the  sea  in  shipwreck,  or  of  the  land  in  any 
terrible  disaster,  the  rule  of  “women  first  to  be  saved,” 
has  a  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  since  men  can 
summon  so  much  more  special  power  for  the  special 
demand.  The  greater  tenacity  of  life  among  women, 
however,  their  greater  resistance  to  disease,  their 
larger  capacity  for  continual,  sustained  effort  if  that  is 
varied  in  form  and  not  too  severe,  are  ample  proofs 
that  women  need  not  be  invalids  or  “weak,”  and  that 
it  is  a  social  mistake  or  a  social  crime,  or  both,  if  they 
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are  so  in  any  prevailing  numbers  at  any  period  of  life. 
The  reason  that  the  old  age  of  women  is  so  often 
pathological  in  condition,  the  reason  that  marriage 
and  maternity  mean  so  often  extreme  suffering  and 
disease,  the  reason  that  so  many  women  fail  of  the 
second  youth  that  is  their  birthright  and  have  instead 
a  long  decay  of  life  in  depressing  helplessness  and  fu¬ 
tile  longing,  is  more  than  all  else  because  the  first 
youth  of  women  is  so  generally  misused.  Those  years 
between  fourteen  and  twenty  when  death  and  disease 
stand  nearest  to  womanhood  are  the  very  years  when 
in  many  civilizations  marriage  and  child-bearing  have 
made  their  heaviest  demands  upon  the  young  life.  The 
physical  weakness  of  both  men  and  women  in  India, 
their  lack  of  stamina,  their  easy  yielding  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  diseases,  their  quick  fading  at  the  touch  of  hard¬ 
ship,  this  is  the  price  India  has  paid  for  her  child  mar¬ 
riages.  And  not  this  alone,  although  this  is  so  obvious 
that  all  mark  its  terrible  consequences  of  social  mis¬ 
take.  There  is  another  price  paid,  the  very  life-portion 
of  nature’s  dower  to  the  women  of  India,  nature’s 
dower  of  health  and  happiness.  Nowhere  do  women 
so  age  in  mid-life,  so  suffer  with  all  manner  of  mal¬ 
adjustments  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition, 
as  in  countries  where  girlhood  is  thus  sacrificed,  and 
the  time  of  all  others  when  womanhood  most  needs 
care  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  individual  life  is  mis¬ 
used  for  a  premature  devotion  to  other  lives.  The 
sadness  of  the  women  of  India,  who  have  become  con¬ 
scious  of  their  lot  and  its  contrast  with  happier  lives, 
is  only  understood  when  we  see  clearly  what  an  out- 
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rage  upon  nature’s  laws  is  this  marriage  of  unformed 
girlhood.  We  trace  in  every  civilization  that  has  thus 
ignored  the  danger-point  in  womanhood’s  physical  de¬ 
velopment  the  same  weakness  in  the  race,  the  same  un¬ 
utterable  sadness  of  premature  old  age  and  of  wide¬ 
spread  disease  among  the  women. 

We  are  not  to  take  credit  to  ourselves,  however,  as 
a  civilization  humane  and  wise  in  this  matter.  We  are 
doing  almost  as  wicked  and  wasteful  a  thing  as  respects 
the  girlhood  of  the  poorer  classes  in  these  United 
States  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Read 
again  what  we  do  to  our  young  girls  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty,  when  of  all  the  periods  of  life 
for  women  there  is  most  danger  of  premature  death 
and  of  wasting  and  disabling  disease.6  Concerning  the 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  separate  employments  in 
which  women  earn  wages  and  salary,  as  recorded  in 
the  census  of  1900,  two  facts  stand  out  prominently, 
— namely,  the  youth  of  the  women  and  girls,  and  the 
low  quality  and  poor  pay  of  the  work  of  the  majority 
among  them.  Other  facts  are  coming  clearly  into  light, 
baleful  in  their  significance,  as  we  more  closely  study 
conditions.  In  the  canning  factories  2,400  rapid  and 
regular  motions  a  day  in  tin-cutting  for  the  girls  em¬ 
ployed;  girls  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
speeded  to  the  limit  of  supreme  exhaustion  in  this  race 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  other  workers.  In  the  confec¬ 
tionery  business,  3,000  chocolates  “dipped”  every  day 
at  fever  heat  of  energy.  In  the  cracker-making  trade, 
the  girls  standing  or  walking  not  six  feet  from  the 

0  See  Ellen  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry , 
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ovens  show  a  white  faintness  from  heat  and  hurry  as 
they  handle  a  hundred  dozen  a  day;  and  “can’t  stand 
the  work  long,”  as  even  the  strongest  confess.  In  the 
cigar-making  industry  1,400  “stogies”  a  day  worked 
over  by  girls  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age;  and 
not  only  that  but  children,  boys  and  girls  from  five  to 
twelve  years  old,  stripping  tobacco  as  helpers  and  the 
whole  work  so  exhausting  that  even  the  older  girls 
say  they  “can’t  keep  the  pace  more  than  six  years.” 
In  the  garment  trades  the  sewing  machines  speeded  to 
almost  incredible  limits,  the  unshaded  electric  bulbs 
and  the  swift  motion  of  the  needle  giving  early  “eye- 
blur”  and  a  nerve  strain  that  enables  the  strongest  to 
earn  only  five  to  six  dollars  a  week,  while  the  goal  of 
eight  dollars  won  by  a  ruinous  “spurt”  only  crowds 
down  the  average  wage  by  cutting  “piecework”  prices. 
And  in  this  trade  “custom-work”  brings  the  unsanitary 
tenement  sweat-shop  into  union  with  the  best  factories, 
to  work  the  children  younger  and  under  worse  condi¬ 
tions  and  leave  no  rest-time  for  youth  even  in  the  home. 
In  the  laundries  women  are  operating  machines  so 
heavy  that  their  whole  bodies  tremble  with  the  strain 
of  their  rise;  and  the  muscular  system,  drawn  upon 
for  this  “spasmodic  effort  for  an  isolated  feat,”  re¬ 
peated  as  rapidly  as  the  body  can  be  forced  to  act, 
under  the  spur  of  a  never-ceasing  pressure,  is  often 
that  of  young  girls,  many  of  them  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  In  the  metal  trades  10,000  “cores”  a  day 
turned  out  after  two  or  three  years’  apprenticeship, 
and  still  the  young  girl  under  twenty  is  most  in  evidence 
in  the  bewilderingly  rapid  process.  In  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  “caskets”  and  other  articles  where  strong  lac¬ 
quer  is  used,  the  manufacturer  often  says  he  “can’t 
stand  it  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  room” 
where  the  fumes  of  the  preparation  are  worst,  but  his 
girls  work  in  it  ten  hours  a  day  for  the  pitiful  wage 
of  nine  dollars  a  week,  called  “good  pay  for  women.” 
In  the  soap-making  business  the  girls  must  wrap  1,100 
cakes  of  soap  a  day  in  the  bad  air  and  worse  smells 
of  most  such  places  in  order  to  get  a  decent  wage. 
The  “telephone  girl”  gets  many  a  harsh  criticism;  it 
might  be  better  if  she  got  a  little  more  attention  as 
a  social  factor.  Her  age  is  seldom  over  twenty;  sev¬ 
enteen  to  eighteen  years  is  the  average.  Physicians  tell 
us  that  it  is  ruinous  to  the  nervous  system  to  do  this 
exacting  work  more  than  five  hours  a  day  even  with 
an  hour’s  rest,  complete  and  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
ditions,  between  each  two  and  one-half  hours  of  serv¬ 
ice.  But  our  telephone  girls  work  their  five  hours  in 
continuous  service  and  if  after  four  or  five  years  of 
such  labor  they  “break  down,”  what  then?  In  mercan¬ 
tile  houses  the  all-day  standing  which  is  the  rule  in¬ 
jures  girls  so  seriously  that  physicians  continually  com¬ 
plain  about  it.  The  law  that  requires  seats  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  is  so  much  a  dead  letter  that  the  girls 
laugh  bitterly  at  any  question  concerning  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  In  places  where  five  or  six  hundred  girls  are 
employed  nineteen  to  thirty  seats  may  be  provided; 
but  to  use  even  these  may  cost  the  girl  her  position. 
The  hours,  from  eight  to  five  or  from  eight  to  six 
o’clock,  and  the  low  wage  which  forbids  proper  cloth¬ 
ing  and  nourishment  if  wholly  depended  upon  for  self- 
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support,  add  to  the  peril  of  the  shop-girl’s  condition. 
The  “moral  jeopardy  of  her  position,”  as  Miss  Butler7 
calls  it,  is  also  a  factor  of  sinister  suggestion,  when 
we  remember  that  with  all  their  hard  and  continuous 
labor,  three-fifths  of  the  shop-girls  earn  less  than  seven 
dollars  a  week.  The  much  vaunted  “chivalry  of  men,” 
the  proudly  assumed  “reverence  for  womanhood”  pa¬ 
raded  in  public  addresses  on  the  glory  and  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  of  our  present  civilization,  do  not  work  far 
down  in  the  social  scale.  The  fact  is  that  because 
women  are  the  cheapest  of  laborers  and  because  young 
women  must  all  work  for  pay  between  their  school' 
life  and  their  marriage  in  the  case  of  the  poverty- 
bound,  the  poorest-paid  and  many  of  the  hardest  and 
most  health-destroying  of  employments  are  given  them 
as  almost  a  monopoly.  Nature  has  warned  mankind 
through  unnumbered  centuries,  since  the  human  intel¬ 
ligence  has  been  able  to  perceive  cause  and  effect,  that 
if  we  wanted  strong  nations  we  must  have  strong 
mothers,  and  if  we  wanted  strong  mothers  we  must 
safeguard  the  girls  from  overwork  and  all  manner  of 
economic  evils:  but  we  still  turn  deaf  ears  to  the 
warning. 

In  circles  of  society  less  pressed  by  economic  need 
we  misuse  girlhood  in  many  other  ways.  The  pressure 
upon  the  early  precocity  of  the  girl  in  school,  the  strain 
of  “society”  functions  too  elaborate  and  nerve-wearing 
for  youth,  the  undercurrent  of  vulgar  and  wicked  sell¬ 
ing  of  maidenhood  in  legal  but  unholy  marriage  to  the 
highest  bidder  in  rank  and  money, — all  these  things 

7  Elizabeth  B.  Butler,  Women  in  the  Trades. 
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despoil  the  precious  and  lovely  freedom  and  joy  of  the 
potential  mother.  Some  time  we  must  be  wiser  and 
shield  and  protect,  as  now  even  the  most  careful  parent 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  do  alone  and  unaided  by 
social  customs  and  ways  of  living,  what  nature  has  as¬ 
serted  by  her  most  solemn  commands  to  be  the  first 
right  of  human  beings  of  the  mother-sex,  namely,  a 
happy  and  natural  girlhood.  Given  that  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  sex,  given  the  right  use  of  the  period  of 
marriage  and  maternity  not  only  as  related  to  the  duty 
to  the  family  but  also  as  that  may  be  a  preparation  for 
the  best  use  of  the  later  years,  then  indeed  would  the 
second  youth  of  women  show  such  fruitage  in  per¬ 
sonal  values  and  in  social  service  as  the  world  has  not 
yet  seen.  Then  would  it  be  clearer,  even  to  dull  per¬ 
ception,  why  more  women  than  men  live  to  old  age 
and  why  more  women  than  men  “keep  the  child-like 
in  the  larger  mind”  and  hence  may  have  many  a  be¬ 
lated  spring-time  of  growth. 

The  moral  of  all  this  must  be  pressed  home  to  the 
master  forces  of  vocational  direction  and  control.  It 
must  of  all  things  be  emphasized  that  not  only  is 
“teaching  woman’s  organic  office  in  the  world,’’  but 
that  married  women  and  mothers  have  done  most  of 
the  teaching  of  all  the  younger  children  in  all  the  past 
civilizations,  and  there  are  the  best  of  reasons  why 
they  should  continue  to  do  so.  Instead  of  penalizing 
the  marriage  of  women  teachers  the  public  school  man¬ 
agement  of  the  United  States  should  offer  a  premium 
for  the  marriage  of  these  women;  especially  those 
whose  proved  fitness  for  the  teacher’s  office  presents 
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the  first  diploma  in  the  curriculum  of  successful  mother¬ 
hood.  The  private  schools  now  utilize  such  women 
both  as  heads  of  schools  and  as  teachers.  The  pre¬ 
mium  that  should  be  offered  by  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  need  not  and  should  not  be  a  continuance  in  the 
school  work  under  the  same  exhausting  and  inexorable 
demands  which  are  met  by  the  unmarried  teacher, 
who  works  so  well  after  her  many  years  of  experience 
in  “the  system”  while  trying  so  heroically  to  change 
and  improve  it.  The  premium  given  the  married 
woman-teacher,  with  children  or  of  whom  society  may 
expect  offspring  of  a  needed  kind,  should  be  in  freedom 
of  choice  of  lines  of  work,  in  adjustable  hours,  and  in 
all  other  details  of  flexibility  of  service  needed  by  the 
housemother.  Although  compensation  should  of 
course  be  given,  the  scale  of  wages  of  these  part-time 
woikers  should  not  disarrange  those  schedules  which 
secure  to  unmarried  teachers,  who  give  uninterrupted 
service  for  a  long  career  and  who  constitute  the  per¬ 
manent  staff  in  every  school,  their  full  share  of  “equal 
pay  for  women  for  equal  work  with  men”  in  the 
higher  competitions  of  professional  life.  Such  sched¬ 
ules  are  a  vital  need,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  justice 
but  for  the  right  use  of  those  exceptional  educators 
among  women  who,  whether  married  or  unmarried, 
can  serve  as  superintendents  and  heads  of  departments 
in  the  highest  positions.  There  is  nothing  more  needed 
in  education,  however,  than  a  vastly  increased  teach¬ 
ing  force,  and  a  corresponding  opportunity  to  modify 
and  vary  the  grade  system,  especially  in  the  elementary 
schools,  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  wider  range  of  child 
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capacity.  We  ought  to  have  two  or  three  part-time 
married  women  teachers  to  every  celibate  woman, 
younger  or  older,  who  gives  whole  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Moreover,  the  care-taking  of  the  weak 
and  ignorant  and  undeveloped,  the  moral  protection  of 
children  and  youth  in  recreation  and  in  labor,  the  suc¬ 
cor  of  the  needy,  and  the  general  expression  of  social 
control  and  social  uplift,  these  are  woman’s  special 
functions  in  the  social  order  and  have  ever  been  her 
peculiar  responsibility.  The  vital  need  in  these  fields 
to-day  is  not  alone  for  a  minority  of  trained  workers, 
such  as  the  Schools  for  Social  Workers  are  turning  out 
each  year,  but  also  for  a  large  majority  of  citizens  de¬ 
voted  to  the  public  weal  and  able  and  willing  intelli¬ 
gently  to  carry  out  and  perfect,  modify  and  balance  the 
schemes  of  the  experts  and  “paid  workers”  who  make 
“scientific  philanthropy”  a  life  work.  Women  will 
doubtless  always  take  a  larger  share  in  this  part-time 
service  in  the  lines  indicated  than  men  can  do;  and 
older  women,  those  in  the  third  stage  of  life,  are  now 
entering  this  field  with  enthusiasm.  As  volunteers 
and  as  helpers,  paid  and  unpaid,  they  are  doing  much 
of  the  constructive  and  ameliorative,  the  reformatory 
and  the  preventive  work  of  social  reform.  When, 
however,  women  enter  this  field  late  in  life,  or  after 
a  merely  amateur  and  impulsive  response  in  earlier  life 
to  the  call  of  social  need,  they  enter  by  a  vocational 
leap,  as  it  were,  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  circle  of 
human  interests.  This  gives,  at  the  worst,  an  awkward 
meddling  with  established  rules  of  procedure;  and  at 
best  fails  to  give  highest  effectiveness.  Women  who 
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have  had  four  years  of  college  and  two  years  of  spe¬ 
cial  training  in  a  Teacher’s  College  or  School  of  Phi¬ 
lanthropy  and  then,  after  two  to  six  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  work  in  their  chosen  field,  marry  to  take  charge 
of  an  individual  home,  are  too  valuable  assets  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  to  be  left  without  social  pressure 
and  financial  incentive  to  continue  that  work  with  the 
necessary  modifications.  The  same  is  true  of  the  min¬ 
ister,  the  lawyer  and  above  all  the  doctor  and  the 
nurse,  as  well  as  of  all  other  women  specialists  in  pro¬ 
fessional  labor. 

The  difficulties  of  the  woman-worker  who  marries 
and  has  children  increase  as  we  go  down  the  scale 
through  commercial,  clerical  and  manual  employments; 
but  they  are  not  insuperable;  and  the  ingenuity  of  in¬ 
dustrial  mechanism  needed  for  the  higher  utilization 
of  the  paid  work  of  women  in  other  than  purely  private 
domestic  lines  waits  for  development  only  for  a  more 
just  perception  in  the  common  sense  regarding  women’s 
work-power.  The  present  pressure  upon  the  wages  of 
men  that  makes  so  many  housemothers  obliged  to  add 
to  the  family  income  at  the  worst  time  of  their  lives  for 
economic  strain,  and  at  any  work  they  can  get,  how¬ 
ever  exploited  and  health-destroying,  is  no  solution  of 
the  problem;  it  is  an  aggravation  of  it  dire  in  social 
results.  Real  solutions  of  social  problems  are  not 
worked  out  by  people  wholly  “under”  their  circum¬ 
stances. 

With,  however,  a  true  solution  of  the  problems  of 
womanhood,  achieved  not  by  flights  of  fancy  but  by 
patient  infinitesimal  efforts  of  daily  living  in  which  no 
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inherited  or  present  duty  is  neglected,  and  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  shaping  toward  future  conditions  is  ignored, 
we  shall  gain  at  last  for  social  culture  in  all  lines,  and 
for  industry  in  many  forms,  a  needed  class  of  slowly- 
trained,  slowly-apprenticed  workers  in  every  field 
where  women  naturally  excel;  to  rise  finally  at  the 
third  period  of  their  lives  to  positions  of  command 
where  women  are  now  most  needed.  This  will  mean 
new  ways  of  conserving  hitherto  exploited  capacities 
and  gifts  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  For  women  of  the 
right  sort  and  the  right  training,  shielded  by  men’s 
protection  and  care  from  the  heaviest  economic  press¬ 
ure  during  early  life  and  developed  in  personality  by 
the  special  demands  upon  them  in  the  home,  will  see  to 
it  when  they  arrive  at  their  rightful  place  of  control 
that  neither  professional  demand  nor  the  industrial 
order  shall  take  such  a  heavy  toll  from  life  itself  in 
the  effort  to  make  a  living! 

“Old  men  for  counsel?”  Yes,  surely,  now  as  of 
old;  and  it  is  well  for  humanity  that  it  learned  this  bit 
of  social  wisdom  so  early.  Old  women  for  new  work 
for  the  race?  Yes,  surely;  and  well  will  it  be  for 
human  progress  when  mankind  learns  this  new  lesson 
of  social  wisdom  and  makes  fitting  social  use  of  the 
post-graduate  mother,  eager  and  fresh  in  her  second 
youth,  for  a  new  path-finding  for  the  feet  of  the  com- 

generations  before  she  draws  down  the  curtain  and 
says  Good-night. 


IX 


PROBLEMS  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE 

A  captured  wife  or  a  purchased  wife  can  have 
little  authoritative  to  say  concerning  her  condition  in 
marriage  or  the  terms  of  her  dismissal  or  her  escape 
from  the  marriage  bond,  provided  she  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  or  is  allowed  to  escape.  A  wholly  subject 
woman  can  have  no  legal  power  to  determine  who 
shall  represent  the  authority  of  the  family  which  hands 
her  from  one  guardian  to  another.  There  can  be, 
therefore,  no  problems  of  marriage  and  divorce,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  now  use  the  words,  until  there 
is  a  possibility  of  a  marriage  contract  legally  defined 
and  binding  alike  on  husbands  and  on  wives;  and  there 
can  be  no  marriage  contract  until  women  have  at  least 
a  few  personal  rights  secured  to  them  by  law  and  cus¬ 
tom.  The  rise  of  the  marriage  contract,  therefore, 
with  its  recognition  of  some  power  of  personal  choice 
and  some  right  of  individual  liberty  accorded  to 
women,  is  the  suggestive  clue  to  the  course  of  social 
evolution  which  in  any  given  era  outlines  the  terms  of 
legal  marriage.  The  rise  of  the  marriage  contract  is 
itself,  however,  simply  one  element  in  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  of  society  toward  the  recognition  of  contract 
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powers  in  general,  and  the  emergence  of  women  from 
a  perpetual  legal  minority.  Problems  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  therefore,  are  and  must  be  parts  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  just  and  useful  position  of  women  in 
society.  This  is  the  reason  why  ultra  opponents  of 

Women  s  Rights  ’  always  and  instinctively  relate  the 
greater  freedom  of  women  to  domestic  disaster;  and 
this  is  also  the  reason  why  the  ultra  proponents  of 
“Women’s  Rights”  as  instinctively  begin  their  demand 
foi  larger  sharing  or  the  powers  and  obligations  of 
social  life  by  women  with  some  radical  attack  upon 
that  family  order  which  rests  upon  the  legal  despotism 
of  the  husband  and  father. 

Tnere  is  to-day  a  feeling  of  almost  hysterical  alarm 
regarding  the  present  conditions  of  family  life.  The 
demonstrable  and  large  increase  of  divorces  through¬ 
out  Christendom,  the  weakening  of  family  ties  by  rea¬ 
son  of  changed  economic,  educational  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  which  secure  to  minor  children  as  well  as  to 
wives  great  freedom  of  choice  and  liberty  of  action, 
give  deep  concern  to  all,  and  awaken  moral  terror  in 
many.  No  one,  however,  who  really  believes  that  we 
should  not  return  to  the  absolute  control  of  women  by 
men,  and  to  the  harem  and  the  zenana  as  the  ideal 

home,  need  be  in  fear  of  any  unique  domestic  catas¬ 
trophe. 

Most  of  us  have  come  to  believe  that  marriage  and 
t  e.  family^  are  social  institutions,  rising  in  answer  to 
social  needs  and  changing  in  accordance  with  general 
social  evolution,  and  at  no  time  to  be  studied  “as  iso¬ 
lated  facts,  but  rather  always  as  related  parts  of  the 
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whole  process  of  social  development.  All  who  believe 
in  this  manner  should  approach  the  problems  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce  with  clear  minds  and  sunny  tempers, 
witn  breadth  of  vision  and  with  balanced  judgment. 
Such  students  at  least  can  remember,  and  with  satis¬ 
faction,  that  the  statistics  of  divorce,  which  so  often 
provoke  pessimism  respecting  our  American  family 
life,  must  be  read  in  connection  with  other  statistics 
which  prove  a  progressively  higher  average  of  just  and 
noble  family  relationship  among  those  who  do  not  be¬ 
come  divorced.  The  facts  of  scandalous  proceedings 
in  the  smart  set  should  never  blind  the  judicious  to 
those  other  facts  which  show  that  the  “malefactors  of 
great  wealth”  are  few,  and  the  favored  of  fortune 
who  behave  like  silly  and  wicked  youth  are  a  small 
minority.  Admitting,  however,  the  distinct  increase  in 
divorces  relative  to  population,  and  accepting  it  as  an 
evil  in  that  which  it  indicates  as  well  as  in  that  which  it 
proves,  there  must  also  be  confessed  a  considerable  and 
regrettable  trend  of  modern  life  in  the  direction  of  the 
instability  of  the  family.  The  love  of  change  and  the 
impatience  of  control  among  our  youth;  the  easy  move¬ 
ment  of  population  which  makes  “home”  often  but 
an  attachment  to  the  moving-van;  the  flexible  yet  com¬ 
plicated  social  arrangements  which  make  it  easy  to 
shirk  individual  responsibility;  the  economic  pressure, 
intensified  by  the  desire  so  painfully  common  to  live 
more  luxuriously  than  one  can  afford;  the  widespread 
results  of  invention  which  release  many  from  drudgery 
before  they  are  fitted  for  skilled  labor;  the  free  public 
education  which  enables  many  to  appropriate  the  super- 
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ficial  fruits  of  culture  before  they  have  attained  moral 
discrimination  in  their  efficient  use  for  the  higher  pur¬ 
poses  of  life — all  these  and  many  more  elements  of 
our  rapidly  changing  civilization  tend  to  make  the 
home  and  all  its  interests  subject  to  unprecedented  dis¬ 
turbance  from  the  many-sided  life  without.  Also  we 
must  give  serious  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
United  States  there  is  great  divergence  of  inherited 
standards,  laws  and  customs  regarding  the  basis  of 
marriage,  the  righteousness  or  wickedness  of  possible 
divorce  and  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  remarriage 
after  domestic  changes,  which  confuses  the  matter. 
For  want  of  a  clear  ideal  of  religious  values  and  social 
demands  involved,  the  rule  of  personal  desire  and  in¬ 
dividual  idiosyncrasy  has  too  great  predominance. 
Here,  where  ethical  doctors  disagree  and  moral 
teachers  widely  differ,  youth  makes  its  ideal  an  exalta¬ 
tion  of  romance  in  marriage  choices;  and  mature  years 
demands  the  right  of  the  most  extreme  individualism. 
The  sense  of  intellectual  freedom  to  believe  what  one 
wishes,  and  the  “will  to  believe”  what  is  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  seems  most  easy  to  realize  in  action,  often  join 
to  make  individual  preference  the  only  rule  of  life. 

#  We  have  in  our  marriage  laws  and  customs  remi¬ 
niscences  in  a  specific  manner  of  the  three  main  chan¬ 
nels.  of  thought  and  life  which  make  up  what  we  call 
Christian  civilization.  We  have  first  the  Jewish  ideal 
of  marriage,  which  has  come  to  us  with  our  special 
religious  inheritance.  This  is  an  ideal  which  includes 
a  belief  in  the  rightful  and  proper  subjection  of  women 
to  men,  but  exacts  of  men  protection  for  women.  It 
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elevates  the  conception  of  marriage  to  a  plane  of  purity 
and  faithfulness  superior  alike  to  celibacy  and  to  un¬ 
chastity;  but  includes  divorce,  easy  for  men  to  obtain, 
difficult  for  women;  yet  justifiable  for  both,  provided 
the  terms  of  separation  and  of  possible  remarriage  are 
defined  by  the  wisdom  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by 
rabbis.  We  have  also  a  large  inherited  influence  from 
the  Roman  law  which  has  given  the  legal  basis  of  all 
our  later  statutes  and  which  has  modified  all  tribal  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  In  Roman  marriage, 
the  patrician  form,  religious  and  indissoluble,  and  the 
plebeian  form,  secular  and  legally  terminable,  but  care¬ 
fully  guarded  as  a  legal  contract,  both  hold  firmly 
respect  for  family  autonomy  as  well  as  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  caprice  to  justice  and  right.  These  elements  of 
the  sacred  and  the  secular  marriage  of  Roman  law  are 
retained  in  some  form  in  our  present  civilization.  We 
have  inherited  also  another  potent  influence  upon  the 
domestic  order,  one  which  is  in  our  blood  more  than 
in  our  religion  or  our  law,  namely  the  Anglo-Saxon  love 
of  personal  liberty  and  sense  of  individual  rights;  that 
which  first  gave  to  women  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of 
their  own  persons,  and  initiated  for  our  special  social 
order  a  proud  restraint  upon  the  tendency  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  sacrifice  to  its  own  autonomy  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  its  members.  These  varied  ideals  and 
elements  of  custom  and  law  were  all  incorporated  by 
Latin  Christianity  into  its  control  of  marriage,  al¬ 
though  all  were  modified  and  changed  in  emphasis. 
The  Church  adopted  the  high  demand  for  faithfulness 
in  the  marriage  tie,  the  subordination  of  woman  to 
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man  in  the  domestic  life,  and  the  ethical  significance  of 
the  family  order  which  the  Jewish  religion  inculcated. 
It  rejected  Jewish  divorce  and  lowered  the  rank  of 
marital  virtue  by  placing  celibacy  above  it  in  the  scale 
of  spiritual  excellence.  The  Church  accepted  as  its 
own  standard  the  patrician  form  of  Roman  marriage 
as  a  religious  sacrament,  indissoluble  save  by  death,  and 
making  second  marriages  even  after  such  bereavement 
rather  shameful  concessions  to  human  weakness.  A 
large  trace,  however,  of  the  plebeian  form  of  secular 
regulation  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  all  Christian 
nations;  and  Protestant  Christianity  restored  the  State 
to  its  superior  control  over  marriage.  The  trend  of 
all  laws,  customs  and  moral  reforms  in  Christendom, 
especially  in  Protestant  Christendom,  has  been  toward 
a  wider  and  deeper  realization  of  the  Germanic  re¬ 
spect  for  womanhood  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  forms  of 
marriage,  after  the  right  of  contract  was  recognized 
and  the  social  value  of  the  wife  in  part  estimated. 
Especially  has  Christian  civilization  appropriated  the 
Germanic  idea  that  a  woman  has  some  right  to  refuse 
to  marry  a  hated  or  disliked  man,  and  that  youth  has  a 

right  to  selective  love  and  its  fruitage  in  a  chosen  union 
or  the  sexes. 

To-day  these  varied  reminiscences  of  our  past  mixed 
inheritance  give  us  disagreements  even  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  ethical  ideals  in  marriage;  and  often  the 
friction  that  we  develop  in  discussion  dates  back  to  our 
composite  union  of  national  ideals  in  the  melting  pot 
of  early  Christianity. 

Wherever  and  whenever  the  rights  of  women  are 
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recognized  as  those  belonging  to  all  human  beings 
alike,  there  and  then  arise  problems  of  marriage  and 
divorce.  For  there  and  then  marriage  becomes  a  con- 
tiact}  and  a  contract  can  be  broken  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  that  a  contract  may  be  made,  namely,  the  good  of 
the  parties  involved.  The  difficulties  inhering  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  domestic  order  to — 

“Two  heads  in  council, 

Two  beside  the  hearth. 

Two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world”  1 

are  identical  with  the  difficulties  that  inhere  in  de¬ 
mocracy  as  a  general  social  movement.  Despotism  is 
easy  if  you  can  secure  a  despot  capable  of  holding  his 
place..  All  else  is  a  matter  of  adjustment  to  justice 
and  right;  and  all  such  adjustment  is  difficult.  In  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  of  ideal  and  action  one  thing 
is  sure;  namely,  that  women  in  the  new  freedom  that 
has  come  to  them  in  the  last  hundred  years  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  will  not  longer  endure  the  unspeakable 
indignities  and  the  hopeless  suffering  which  many  of 
them  have  been  compelled  to  endure  in  the  past.  That 
last  outrage  upon  a  chaste  wife  and  a  faithful  mother, 
enforced  physical  union  with  a  husband  and  father 
whose  touch  is  pollution  and  whose  heritage  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  is  disease  and  death,  will  less  and  less  be  tolerated 
by  individual  or  by  social  morality.  In  so  far  as 
greater  freedom  in  divorce  is  one  effect  of  the  refusal 
of  women  to  sustain  marital  relations  with  unfit  men 
and  it  is  very  largely  that  to-day — it  is  a  movement 

1  Alfred  Tennyson,  The  Princess. 
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for  the  benefit  and  not  for  the  injury  of  the  family. 
Permanent  and  legal  separation  in  such  cases  is  now 
seen  by  most  enlightened  people  to  be  both  individually 
just  and  socially  necessary.  Whether  such  separation 
shall  include  remarriage  of  either  or  both  parties  is 
still  a  moot  question  in  morals.  The  tendency,  how¬ 
ever,  in  all  fields  of  ethical  thought  is  away  from 
“eternal  punishment”  and  in  the  direction  of  self-re¬ 
covery  and  of  trying  life  experiments  over  again  in  the 
hope  of  a  better  outcome.  It  is  likely  that  marriage 
and  divorce  will  prove  no  exception  to  this  hopeful 
tendency.  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  actual 
life  is  valid  as  against  theories  only,  the  countries 
where  no  re-marriage  is  allowed  show  a  lower  stand¬ 
ard  of  marital  faithfulness,  of  child-care  and  of  true 
culture  of  the  moral  nature  in  the  relationship  of  the 
family  group,  than  is  shown  in  those  countries  that 
grant  for  serious  causes  absolute  divorce  with  full  free¬ 
dom  for  re-marriage. 

That  all  divorces  now  obtained  are  for  serious  rea¬ 
sons,  however,  no  one  dare  affirm.  The  most  harm¬ 
ful  element  in  the  problem  both  in  its  personal  and  in 
its  social  aspects  is  the  fact  that  selfishness,  superficial 
andtrivial  causes  of  pique,  of  wounded  vanity,  of  rash 
and  childish  whim,  of  even  the  mere  suggestive  power 
of  newspaper  scandals,  may  lead  to  a  hasty  and  un¬ 
necessary  termination  of  that  most  important  of  all 
human  relationships,  the  marriage  upon  which  the 
home  is  builded.  The  special  need,  however,  even  at 
this  danger-point,  is  not  to  focus  attention,  as  is  usually 
done,  upon  evils  to  be  avoided  in  divorce  laws  and 
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their  operation.  What  is  needed  most  is  studious  and 
practical  devotion  to  constructive  social  measures  that 
may  be  adopted  for  aid  to  those  in  marital  difficulty, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  those  social  and  personal 
conditions  which  lead  to  marital  difficulty.  It  is  high 
time  we  began  to  work  for  the  lessening  of  causes  of 
divorce,  for  relief  in  family  distress  and  misery,  for 
helpful  measures  of  discipline  through  recognized  and 
adequate  agencies  for  all  who  need  an  external  con¬ 
science  and  an  outside  judgment  to  make  a  success  of 
their  married  life.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  but  it  is  also 
equally  true  that  a  pound  of  help  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way  to  weak  and  ignorant  and  wayward 
people  is  worth  a  ton  of  prohibition.  What  many 
people  need  most  is  not  to  be  forbidden  a  divorce,  but 
to  be  helped  radically  in  their  lives  and  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  a  position  where  they  will  not  want  a 
divorce. 

In  this  connection  we  must  consider  the  fact  that  our 
own  is  the  first  form  of  civilization  that  has  tried  in 
any  large  way  the  experiment  of  placing  the  entire 
burden  of  securing  the  success  of  marriage  and  the 
family  life  upon  the  characters  and  capacities  of  two 
persons.  In  primitive  social  orders,  and  in  the  older 
civilizations,  each  married  pair  and  their  children  were 
sustained  and  disciplined  and  in  greater  or  less  degree 
controlled  by  the  collective  family  order  in  which  they 
lived.  Now,  we  trust  two  people  in  early  youth,  un¬ 
disciplined,  undeveloped,  perhaps  deficient  in  mental, 
moral,  physical  or  economic  power,  to  marry  as  they 
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will;  bear  children  or  not  without  let  or  hindrance; 
take  care  of  their  children  or  not  as  seems  desirable  or 
possible  to  them;  separate  with  ease,  with  or  without 
legal  procedure — and  the  burden  of  all  the  failures 
in  marriage,  parenthood  and  the  family  relationship  is 
placed  upon  society  as  a  whole.  The  consequences  of 
the  many  failures  that  thus  result  have  brought  all 
thoughtful  persons  to  the  point  where  they  see  clearly 
that  society,  which  in  its  social  service  is  called  upon 
to  take  care  of  failures,  must  assume  a  social  control 
and  discipline  that  will  reduce  those  failures  to  the 
minimum.  This  means  that  we  must  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  about  the  method  and  extent  of  such  social  con¬ 
trol  of  the  present  individualistic  marriage  as  shall  be 
just  to  persons  and  helpful  to  the  social  order. 

The  first  question  to  be  raised  and  answered  in  the 
effort  to  reach  such  an  agreement  is  this:  What  force 
in  modern  society  is  adequate  and  suitable  as  the 
agency  of  such  social  control  of  the  individualistic  mar* 
riage  in  the  interests  of  social  welfare?  The  answer 
seems  clear  to  many  of  us.  The  modern  State  is  the 
only  adequate  and  suitable  agency  for  efficient  social 
control  of  marriage.  The  old  tyranny  of  tribal  cus¬ 
tom  is  gone;  it  will  not  return.  The  unquestioned 
despotism  of  the  patriarchate  is  no  more- — and  where  is 
the  sane  person  who  would  desire  its  revival?  The 
family  bond  of  blood  relationship,  which  used  to  place 
all  domestic  responsibility  in  a  “family  council”  with 
an  acknowledged  head,  is  already  stretched  to  cover  so 
wide  an  area  of  personal  choice  that  it  cannot  hold 
firm  against  unsafe  or  unwise  choices;  and  the  ten- 
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dency  is  toward  more  and  more  democracy  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  The  accepted  rule  of  rabbi  and  priest  no 

longer  exists,  and  he  would  be  rash  indeed  who  should 
urge  its  reinstatement  with  the  support  of  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law.  The  modern  State,  however,  has 
absorbed  within  itself  the  “mother-right”  and  the 
“father-rule”;  the  Church  control  and  the  educational 
standard;  and  the  law,  as  the  expression  of  its  own 
will  and  not  as  the  temporal  enforcement  of  spiritual 
canons.  The  modern  State  is  the  final  appeal  in  indi¬ 
vidual  need  and  the  ultimate  authority  in  social  con¬ 
duct.  Of  all  modern  institutions,  therefore,  the  State 
alone  is  powerful  enough,  definite  enough,  and  united 
enough  in  its  ethical  demand,  to  accept  and  efficiently 
exercise  for  all  mankind  the  responsibility  of  the  care, 
the  control  and  the  development  of  individual  life  in 
all  group  relationships.  It  is,  consequently,  the  only 
fit  agency  by  which  social  control  of  individualistic 
marriage,  in  the  interest  of  social  well-being,  may  be 
assumed  and  maintained. 

The  most  important  first  step,  therefore,  in  efforts 
of  constructive  work  toward  securing  the  stability  of 
the  family  is  insistence  upon  a  uniform  civil  marriage 
service.  The  civil  authority  over  marriage  needs  no 
demonstration  to  any  form  of  Protestant  Christian 
faith;  for  it  is  wrought  into  the  history  of  the  more  dem¬ 
ocratic  forms  of  Church  administration.2  The  early 
settlers  of  the  United  States  preserved  clear  traces  of 
Cromwell’s  assertion  of  State  control  over  marriage 

2  See  G.  E.  Howard,  Ph.D.,  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions, 
chapters  Rise  of  Civil  Marriage  and  Obligatory  Civil  Marriage  in 
the  A  ew  England  Colonies .  J 
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and  family  order  in  the  requirement,  universal  in  the 
colonies  of  New  England  and  the  Eastern  Coast,  that  a 
magistrate  alone  should  have  power  to  legalize  mar¬ 
riage.  A  “minister  might  be  present”  and  “make  a 
short  exhortation,”  but  he  must  “not  preach  a  sermon” 
on  such  occasions,  lest  he  thereby  detract  from  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  civil  officer.  We  have  not  kept  that  jealous 
regard  for  the  civil  marriage,  since  we  now  allow  min¬ 
isters  of  different  faiths  to  legalize  the  relation  between 
the  sexes.  But  we  do  recognize  that  when  the  minister 
of  any  religion  is  allowed  to  legalize  the  marriage  bond 
he  does  it  with  delegated  power;  for  he  has  always  to 
say,  “By  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  State  I  pro¬ 
nounce  you  husband  and  wife.”  It  is  clear  to  many  of 
us  that  we  should  return,  and  at  once,  to  the  early 
New  England  requirement  for  a  civil  marriage  as  the 
true  and  only  legalization,  whatever  additional  relig¬ 
ious  service  may  be  desired  as  satisfying  the  religious 
sentiment. 

This  required  civil  marriage  should  be  limited  in 
form  to  such  words  as  persons  of  all  religious  faiths 
could  conscientiously  use;  it  should  be  performed  in 
such  place  as  would  safeguard  privacy  and  protect 
from  all  trivial  and  coarse  associations;  it  should  be 
performed  only  by  special  magistrates  set  apart  for 
this  important  function,  and  capable  of  properly  repre¬ 
senting  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  State  in  this  most 
vital  public  and  private  concern.  The  beautiful  “Halls 
of  Marriage”  of  some  European  Guild  buildings  might 
well  be  reproduced  in  the  United  States.  Justices  of 
distinction  and  high  character,  who  were  no  longer 
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physically  equal  to  the  hardest  work  of  the  courts, 
might  well  be  set  aside  for  this  task  as  a  crowning 
honor  and  service.  Women  judges,  also,  when  we 
have  them,  could  serve  well  in  this  duty  of  ushering  a 
new  family  group  into  existence. 

If  we  could  once  establish  the  State  in  its  rightful 
place  of  social  control  of  marriage,  we  could  then 
move  on  to  the  logical  next  step  in  securing  greater 
stability  and  efficiency  in  the  family  order — namely, 
the  protection  of  the  family  against  the  marriage  of 
the  unfit.  The  most  radical  and  vital  treatment  of 
pathological  conditions  in  the  modern  family  is  not  to 
tinker  with  divorce,  which  at  worst  is  only  a  symptom 
of  deeper  social  disease,  but  to  take  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  so  many  people  from  marrying  who  are  not 
physically,  mentally,  morally  or  economically  able  to 
make  marriage  a  social  advantage.  The  stability  of  the 
modern  family,  that  is  to  say,  the  stability  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  under  gradually  extending  democratic  conditions, 
depends  not  alone  or  chiefly  upon  keeping  people  to¬ 
gether  who  have  once  married,  and  that  without  re¬ 
gard  to  their  worth  or  their  happiness;  but  rather  in 
removing  from  the  currents  of  family  descent  the 
poisonous  elements  of  human  degeneracy  which  always 
make  for  social  disorder  and  disintegration.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  largest  producing  cause  of  human  misery  and  so¬ 
cial  retardation  is  the  marriage  and  child-bearing  of 
the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  the  victims  of  diseases 
induced  by  vicious  habits,  and  of  all  those  of  degenera¬ 
tive  psychosis  tending  toward  insanity,  crime  or  help- 
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lessness.  3  We  have  a  larger  number  of  these  de¬ 
generates,  in  relation  to  our  population,  than  ever  bur¬ 
dened  preceding  civilizations.  That  is  because  modern 
charity  keeps  such  degenerates  alive  and  safe  where 
under  harsher  social  conditions  nature  would  kill  them 

are,  therefore,  under  bonds  to  future 
generations,  if  we  would  not  make  our  very  growth  in 
social  tenderness  a  means  of  social  degeneration,  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  markedly  unfit  to  bring 
forth  seed  after  their  kind.  When  the  State  assumes 
its  rightful  control  over  marriage,  the  legal  family  can 
be  wholly  protected  against  this  evil;  and  sexual  rela¬ 
tionships  of  an  irregular  sort  can  be  made  innocuous, 
to  the  future  at  least,  by  means  of  various  forms  of 
human  “sterilization”  already  understood  and  to  some 
extent  practised.  That  “God  gives  children”  who 
should  never  be  born  is  a  superstition  that  must  be 
outgrown,  if  social  progress  is  to  be  made  in  conditions 
where  nature  s  hand  is  stayed  in  her  useful  destruction 
of  the  worse  than  useless  human  failures.  The  twin 
superstition  that  the  sexual  instinct  is  too  personal  and 
private  a  possession  to  be  rightly  governed  by  public 
laws  must  also  be  outgrown.  Many  States  are  trying 
experiments  like  those  of  Indiana  along  the  line  of 
such  social  control  both  of  legal  marriage  and  of  sex- 
associations  not  legalized,  as  shall  protect  society 
against  its  worst  foe,  which  is  the  hopeless  mcom- 
petency  to  social  demands  of  any  considerable  class 
of  the  population.4 

®  See  S.  A.  K.  Strahan,  Marriage  and  Disease. 

*  Amos  G.  Warner,  American  Charities ,  chapter  Causes  of  Degen - 

6YQ/tl07l. 
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Next  in  importance  to  preventing  marriages  which 
should  not  be  allowed,  is  to  help  in  making  more  per¬ 
manent  and  successful  those  that  society  has  permitted. 
Here  again  it  is  not  the  effort  to  make  “uniform  di¬ 
vorce  laws,  of  whatever  sort,  which  is  the  vital  thing 

certainly  not  the  effort  to  secure  such  uniform  laws 
as  will  forbid  all  escape  from  the  marriage  bond  even 
when  it  has  become  intolerable;  nor  is  it  the  settlement 
of  the  vexed  question  of  re-marriage  after  divorce. 
The  vital  thing  is  to  secure  such  social  agencies  as  may 
urge  deliberation,  offer  wise  counsel,  and  provide 
needed  aid  to  ignorance  and  waywardness  and  wilful 
selfishness  when  difficulties  appear  in  the  family  life.  The 
vital  need  is  for  the  State,  aided  by  volunteer  helpers, 
to  place  at  the  service  of  the  foolish  and  the  confused, 
the  distressed  and  angry,  a  truly  parental  aid  in  “patch¬ 
ing  things  up”  and  “trying  to  go  on”  even  when  the 
family  outlook  is  dark  and  threatening.  The  new  Do¬ 
mestic  Relations  Courts,  one  of  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York  City,  and  one  in  Chicago,  are  a 
promising  beginning  of  what  is  most  needed.  The 
Children’s  Court,  with  its  probation  system  applied 
first  to  children  only  and  now  to  delinquent  parents 
with  their  children,  has  shown  us  the  way.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  grown-up  children,  people  with  adult  bodies 
but  childish  minds  and  babyish  tempers,  is  appalling. 
They  need  as  careful  and  ingenious  discipline  as  do 
minors,  when  they  come  to  grief  through  faults  and 
misfortunes.  A  set  of  magistrates,  chosen  for  special 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart;  a  private  hearing,  where 
the  interview  may  have  the  sacredness  of  the  confes- 
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sional;  a  probation  system,  made  so  flexible  and  all- 
embracing  that  it  may  worthily  take  the  place  of  the 
old  “family  council”  of  an  earlier  type  of  domestic 
order;  a  rigid  law,  compelling  a  pause  of  some  proper 
and  specified  time  before  the  most  rebellious  couples 
are  able  to  escape  from  their  assumed  obligations  to 
each  other;  a  needed  relief  from  constant  irritation  of 
each  other’s  presence  while  this  pause  exacts  delibera¬ 
tion  before  final  decisions;  a  tendency,  strongly  and 
consciously  established  by  the  Court  of  Domestic  Re¬ 
lations,  in  favor  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  family 
and  against  all  separation  or  divorce  not  found  to  be 
necessary  as  a  release  from  unbearable  conditions — 
these  are  the  vital  needs  to-day.  To  secure  them,  two 
things  are  absolutely  essential;  first,  the  abolition  by 
State  laws,  rigidly  enforced,  of  all  commercial  traffick¬ 
ing  in  divorce  by  any  lawyer  of  any  grade  or  sort; 
and,  second,  a  turning  of  the  forces  that  make  for 
moral  guidance  in  the  community  from  the  negative 
to  the  positive,  from  the  prohibitive  to  the  construc¬ 
tive,  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  marriage  and 
divorce.  So  long  as  any  class  of  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  can  make  money  by  breaking  up  families,  fami¬ 
lies  will  be  broken  up  that  might  be  held  together.  So 
long  as  the  moral  sense  of  the  churches  and  of  social 
workers  is  engaged  chiefly  in  trying  to  get  laws  about 
divorce  fixed  in  certain  directions,  rather  than  in  trying 
to  help  people  not  to  want  to  get  divorced,  there  will 
be  so  heavy  a  responsibility  laid  upon  the  weak  and 
undeveloped  that  they  cannot  measure  up  to  its  de¬ 
mands.  We  must  make  the  family  life  more  stable; 
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that  everyone  admits.  We  can  only  make  it  more 
stable  in  a  democratic  society  by  working  from  within 
outward;  from  character  and  social  condition  toward 
law;  not  solely  or  chiefly  by  changes  in  statutes  and  by 
penalties  for  disobedience  to  laws  made  for  the  most 
part  by  people  who  are  so  wisely  and  happily  married 
that  they  are  wholly  content! 

What  if,  after  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done 
to  keep  married  couples  together  and  to  secure  a  per¬ 
manent  father  and  mother  for  each  child  of  such  mar¬ 
ried  couples,  some  people  demand  entire  separation, 
legal  divorce,  and  the  privilege  to  remarry?  Then  it 
seems  that  in  a  democratic  order,  where  the  right  of 
an  individual  to  determine  the  main  essentials  of  his 
life  to  his  utmost  power  is  guaranteed,  society  may 
not  say  nay  to  this  demand.  It  is  a  tragedy  if  a  mar¬ 
riage  has  proved  so  bad  a  mistake  that  death  is 
preferable,  as  in  many  cases  it  is,  to  continued  union. 
But  the  mistake  itself  is  the  tragedy,  not  the  outward 
expression  of  it  in  legal  divorce.  It  has  been  shown 
again  and  again  that  it  is  usually  after  the  marriage 
has  been  really  given  up  as  impossible,  and  the  couple 
have  been  definitely  separated,  however  privately,  for 
a  considerable  period,  that  the  legal  divorce  is  sought: 
that  is  to  say,  legal  divorce  is  most  often  merely  a 
public  recognition  of  a  private  fact.  As  such  it  seems 
justified  by  social  justice.  There  is  no  power  that  can 
make,  through  the  law,  a  dead  relationship  live  again. 
There  is  no  possible  miracle  by  which  statutes  can 
make  love  out  of  hatred,  happiness  out  of  misery,  faith 
out  of  distrust,  a  home  out  of  a  prison  from  which  a 
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man  and  woman  long  only  to  escape.  Nor  can  any  law 
forbidding  either  separation  or  divorce  make  that  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  bring  up  children  which  has 
become  not  a  home,  but  such  a  prison.  The  State, 
however,  when  it  assumes  its  rightful  and  needed  con¬ 
trol  of  marriage  and  family  life,  will  make  the  chil¬ 
dren  s  welfare  a  chief  consideration  in  settling  vexed 
questions  of  giving  or  refusing  divorce.  Here  again 
the  present  tendency  to  deal  with  such  unfortunate  chil¬ 
dren  from  a  repressive  and  prohibitory  point  of  view 
as  related  to  their  parents,  must  change  to  a  positive 
and  conscious  tendency  to  minimize  for  the  children 
themselves  the  misfortune  incident  to  their  parents’ 
mistake  or  wrong-doing. 

Far  too  little  care  is  now  exercised  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  life,  moral  and  social,  which  surround 
the  children  of  divorced  parents.  Where  there  has 
been  such  separation  of  fathers  and  mothers  for  causes 
which  will  not  admit  of  palliative  treatment  such  as 
has  been  suggested  through  a  properly  organized  and 
administered  Domestic  Relations  Court,  the  children 
of  divorced  parents  should  be  held  as  wards  of  these 
Domestic  Relations  Courts  during  their  minority. 
That  provision  in  itself  would  act  as  an  automatic 
check  on  haste  and  selfishness  in  seeking  a  divorce  in 
the  case  of  all  parents  who  love  their  children.  As 
wards  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court  the  children 
of  divorced  parents  should  have  some  special  person, 
preferably  not  a  relative  of  either  parent  and  not  a 
partisan  friend  of  either,  appointed  by  the  court  as  a 
special  guardian  to  look  out  for  their  interests  solely. 
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Perhaps  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  with  such 
unfortunate  children  of  divorced  parents  is  the  usual 
placing  of  them  in  a  divided  care:  one  part  of  each 
year  with  the  father  and  his  family,  who  “know  the 
mother  was  seriously  at  fault  whatever  he  might  have 
done”;  another  portion  of  the  year  with  the  mother 
and  her  family,  who  are  “morally  certain  that  she 
was  wholly  in  the  right  and  the  father  wholly  wrong.” 
The  conflicting  atmosphere  of  two  such  homes,  even 
in  cases  where  each  family  life  is  restrained  and  care¬ 
ful  in  expressions  before  the  child,  is  a  bad  surround¬ 
ing  for  any  young  person.  And  where  there  are  vulgar 
passion  and  unreasoning  prejudice  in  full  display  be¬ 
fore  the  bewildered  loyalty  of  the  child  to  both  parents, 
the  situation  is  cruel  and  hurtful  in  the  highest  degree. 
If  a  man  and  woman  have  made  shipwreck  of  their 
married  life  and  have  brought  children  into  the  world, 
those  children  must  be  looked  out  for  by  some  power 
above  and  beyond  even  parental  love,  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  development  and  of  the  social  good.  In 
this  world  we  pay  for  mistakes  a  penalty  as  great, 
save  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  rectitude  of  purpose, 
as  for  crimes.  One  of  the  penalties  for  mistakes  in 
marriage  is,  or  should  be,  this  submission  to  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  in  a  disposition  of  the  lives  of  the 
children  involved  that  transcends  parental  control. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  asset  of  parenthood  can 
be  divided  when  the  marriage  bond  is  broken.  There¬ 
fore  neither  parent  has  exclusive  right,  even  the 
“good”  parent  as  against  the  “bad”  one.  The  trick 
of  the  voice,  the  turn  of  the  hand,  the  color  of  the 
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eye,  the  shape  of  the  head,  the  mental  gift,  the  moral 
taint  or  cleanness,  the  very  life  and  being  of  the  child, 
partake  of  both  parents.  “Not  even  the  power  of 
Omnipotence,”  says  the  ancient  poet,  “can  make  that 
which  has  been  as  if  it  were  not.”  Out  of  the  wrong 
or  the  error  of  the  union  of  these  twain,  this  child  has 
come  into  life.  No  decree  of  judge  or  jury  can  make 
it  the  child  of  but  one  parent.  All  that  society  can  do, 
and  that  society  should  do,  is  to  declare  that  this  fruit 
of  a  broken  promise  shall  have  its  own  life  as  un¬ 
shaded  and  as  fair  for  growth  as  it  can  be  made.  To 
force  both  parents  to  live  together  in  a  horrible  trav¬ 
esty  of  home  cannot  give  those  defrauded  children 
their  rights.  To  hand  them  over  first  to  one,  and  then 
to  the  other  parent,  in  a  mixed  and  conflicting  influence 
and  devotion,  cannot  make  good  the  lack  of  the  united 
care  of  two  people  who  love  them  and  love  each  other. 
To  give  them  wholly  to  the  one  parent  thought  most 
fit  for  their  care  is  still  to  leave  them  orphaned  and 
desolate;  for  some  very  poor  specimens  of  mankind 
have  a  charm  that  children  love  and  miss,  even  though 
the  remaining  caretaker  has  all  the  virtues!  Nothing 
can  make  up  to  children  for  the  death  of  their  parents 
or  for  the  loss  from  the  living  of  the  true  feeling  and 
united  service  of  those  between  whom  they  seldom  wish 
to  “choose,”  but  from  both  of  whom  they  instinctively 
claim  the  best  that  can  be  given.  The  least  that  so¬ 
ciety  can  do  for  these  children  whom  divorce  of  parents 
has  thus  afflicted  is  to  assume  a  superior  position  of 
guardianship  that  shall  minimize  the  evils  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  preserve  as  far  as  may  be  the  feeling  of 
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loyalty  to  both  parents  until  reason  and  judgment  shall 
guide  affection  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  sad  con¬ 
dition. 

The  greatest  of  all  needs  in  this  whole  realm  of 
obligation  toward  children  is  for  more  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  ethical  training;  suited  to  present  and  not  to  past 
social  conditions.  We  cannot  longer  make  people 
cower  before  “that  hangman’s  whip,  the  fear  of  hell.” 
We  cannot  longer  make  the  majority  of  instructed 
people  accept  as  final  authority,  and  obey  as  a  supreme 
command,  the  canons  of  any  church.  We  cannot  longer 
secure  in  sufficient  degree  the  higher  ideals,  and  self- 
control  in  their  realization  now  required,  solely  by 
the  ancient  appeal  to  filial  feeling.  That  appeal  to 
filial  feeling  rested  for  its  greatest  leverage  upon  a 
reverence  for  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  old  which 
is  now  endangered,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  constant 
appeal  to  do  new  things  to  make  the  oncoming  genera¬ 
tion  wiser  and  better  than  the  last.  All  the  movements 
of  modern  thought  and  life  are  against  the  old  forms 
of  social  control  which  made  for  family  stability  and 
the  sacrifice  of  personal  desire  for  the  welfare  of  off¬ 
spring.  We  must  translate  our  ethical  teaching  and 
our  spiritual  approach  into  new  terms  suited  to  the 
new  idealism  of  the  new  social  order.  This  is  not  hard 
to  do,  since  social  science,  as  truly  as  religion  and 
family  autonomy,  makes  the  primal  object  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  the  well-being,  the  nurture,  the  training  and  the 
happiness  of  offspring.  Social  science  makes  it  incum¬ 
bent  upon  the  man  who  would  be  a  good  citizen,  and 
the  woman  who  would  make  just  return  for  social  ex- 
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penditure  on  her  behalf,  to  place  the  interests  of  their 
children  in  marriage  above  all  small  demands  of  their 
own  desires.  No  sociologist  accepts  Milton’s  idea  of 
marriage  as  uan  arrangement  solely  for  the  happiness” 
of  individual  men  and  women.  M^arnage  is  indeed 
the  highest  means  society  affords  for  securing  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  majority  of  human  beings.  Marriage  is 
also  the  finest  and  most  effective  moral  discipline  of 
both  men  and  women  who  love  each  other  and  wish  to, 
and  do,  call  out  the  best  in  each  other’s  nature.  But 
if  there  are  children  born  of  the  union,  and  marriage 
can  hardly  be  fully  complete  either  as  joy  or  as  disci¬ 
pline  without  children,  then  the  social  duty  to  make 
that  marriage  successful  in  the  highest  sense  as  a 
foundation  for  family  life  must  be  accepted  as  binding. 

The  deepest  and  most  compelling  need  is,  therefore, 
to  reincarnate  the  old  sanctities  of  the  domestic  order 
in  new  forms.  Marriage  must  still,  and  more  than  of 
old,  be  considered  a  Sacrament.  Not  in  the  sense  that 
elevates  one  church  ceremony  above  all  other  rituals, 
and  denies  to  adult  human  beings  the  right  to  free 
themselves  from  intolerable  conditions  provided  cer¬ 
tain  formulas  have  once  been  pronounced.  But  a  Sac¬ 
rament  in  the  sense  that  makes  marriage  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  physical  bond,  that  makes  it  the  outward 
symbol  of  the  inner  unity  of  the  race. 

Marriage,  again,  must  be  held,  as  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  made  it  appear,  as  a  free  contract  between 
those  who  choose  each  the  other.  Not  in  the  sense 
of  that  selfish  individualism  that  makes  freedom 
synonymous  with  a  choice  that  regards  only  the  pas- 
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sion  of  the  heart,  and  that  ends  its  obligation  when  its 
preference  ceases.  Not  that — on  peril  of  the  loss  of 
social  order  itself;  but  a  free  contract  “on  the  soul’s 
Rialto”  in  the  sense  of  an  inviolable  right  of  selective 
love  to  guide  the  path  to  the  altar  of  a  pledged  de¬ 
votion. 

Marriage,  again,  must  be  held  more  consciously 
than  it  is  now  as  a  social  arrangement  for  the  benefit 
of  society  as  a  whole.  Not  in  the  sense  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  control,  that  tries  stupendous  or  even  ludicrous 
experiments  in  artificial  production  of  supermen  and 
superwomen;  but  marriage  as  a  social  arrangement  for 
the  benefit  of  the  social  whole  in  the  sense  that  sub¬ 
ordinates  even  love  itself,  even  the  passionate  longing 
of  the  lonely  heart,  to  the  higher  interests  of  humanity 
and  to  the  imperious  demands  of  the  social  conscience. 

To  help  thus  in  even  the  smallest  degree  to  rein¬ 
carnate  the  old  sanctities  of  the  family  bond  in  new 
forms  is  a  far  better  service  at  this  time  of  unrest 
than,  on  the  one  side,  to  exalt  freedom  as  an  end  in 
itself;  or,  on  the  other  side,  to  try  to  revive  obsolete 
forms  of  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  domestic 
autonomy.  Above  all  things  socially  futile  and  morally 
insolent  is  the  attitude  of  men  who  attempt  to  solve 
alone,  without  either  the  judgment  or  the  authority  of 
women,  the  problems  of  marriage  and  divorce  !  There 
is  nothing  which  so  betrays  and  emphasizes  the  evil 
effect  upon  the  spiritual  nature  of  men  of  the  long  sub¬ 
jection  of  women  to  masculine  control,  as  the  findings 
of  church  councils  and  court  decisions  and  academic 
discussions,  in  which  men  alone  participate,  as  these 
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are  related  to  family  life.  The  monstrous  assumption 
that  men  can  know  better  than  women  what  women 
want,  or  ought  to  want,  or  really  need,  in  that  mar¬ 
riage  relation  which  means  to  human  beings  of  the 
mother-sex  a  tax  upon  the  whole  nature  such  as  men 
cannot  experience,  would  be  impossible  to  decent  and 
intelligent  men  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  egotism 
engendered  in  all  human  beings  by  the  possession  of 
unjust  power  over  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  mischievous  in 
a  period  like  our  own,  when  our  ideals  of  democracy 
have  run  ahead  of  our  social  technique  in  their  ad¬ 
ministration,  than  to  ignore  the  claims  of  society  to  set 
metes  and  bounds  by  law  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
To  exaggerate  the  demands  of  romantic  love  as  above 
those  of  the  social  good,  is  a  mistake  of  the  utmost 
danger.  To  assume  the  anarchistic  attitude  toward 
marriage,  and  to  believe  that  that  relationship  between 
men  and  women  which  is  free  of  courts  and  statutes  is 
equal  or  superior  to  that  which  is  entered  upon  soberly 
and  publicly  under  legal  bonds  to  definitely  defined  ob¬ 
ligations,  is  a  mistake  that  implies  a  fatal  lack  of  moral 
balance.  “He  is  not  free  who  can  do  what  he  wills,” 
says  St.  Augustine.  He  only  is  free  who  can  will  what 
he  ought,  responds  our  modern  thought.  The  mar¬ 
riage  law  may  be  faulty;  it  may  be  one-sided;  it  may 
be  in  some  particulars  a  dead  record  of  ancient  and 
outworn  ideals;  it  may  contain  things  that  the  moral 
sense  and  legal  practice  should  get  rid  of  at  once — 
but  the  conviction  that  law  and  not  personal  caprice 
should  rule  the  most  vital  of  human  relationships  is 
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vastly  more  important  than  any  manifestation  of  that 
law  and  should  be  held  inviolate  at  all  times.  As 
Milton  himself  says,  to  “let  upstart  passions  catch  the 
government  from  reason”  is  but  to  confuse  moral 
issues;  and  the  reason  of  the  race  has  always  embodied 
itself  in  laws  to  which  individual  wishes  should  be 
subordinate. 

New  thoughts  for  the  new  time  we  need  most  surely 
in  the  realm  of  law  as  applied  to  the  family  order.  To 
let  what  Charming  called  “that  bondage  to  habit  which 
lives  on  its  old  virtues”  enslave  us  is  foolish  indeed. 
New  thoughts  and  new  works  for  the  new  days;  but 
above  all,  in  respect  to  the  home  which  is  the  central 
socializing  force  in  human  society,  a  new  consecration 
to  the  utmost  reach  of  social  wisdom  and  to  the  most 
faithful  obedience  to  the  social  demand  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  life. 


X 


WOMAN  AND  THE  STATE 

What  is  the  State?  “The  State?  I  am  the  State,” 
declares  the  political  despot.  A  few  women  have  been 
despots  and  successfully  proved  that  sex  is  not  an  ab¬ 
solute  disqualification  for  an  absolute  monarchy.  “The 
State?  We  are  the  State,  declared  the  reigning  fami¬ 
lies  of  Feudalism;  and  women  were  heads  of  these 
great  families  in  the  absence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor; 
and  when  widowed,  or  unmarried,  solely  represented 
the  family  power.  Hence,  sex  has  been  proved  in 
many  civilizations  and  in  many  eras  of  our  own  civili¬ 
zation  no  practical  disqualification  for  aristocratic 
leadership  in  the  State. 

“The  State?  We  are  the  State,”  said,  for  ages, 
the  owners  of  landed  property;  and  the  “freehold 
vote,”  the  “property  vote”  has  often  included  women. 
Hence,  sex  has  been  proved  no  positive  disqualifica¬ 
tion  in  a  political  order  based  upon  lands  and  dollars. 
The  State  has  passed  or  is  rapidly  passing  from  despot¬ 
ism,  from  aristocracy  resting  on  militarism,  from  the 
control  of  landed  proprietors  and  the  owners  of  large 
estates,  to  what  we  call  democracy,  based  on  manhood 
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suffrage.  In  this  process,  women  have  lost  for  a  while 
their  footing  in  the  political  arena.  If  the  rule  of  the 
State  goes  by  blood  of  one  reigning  family,  then  it  has 
proved  easy  to  escape  a  Salic  law  and,  for  the  sake  of 
holding  a  dynasty  secure,  make  a  woman  queen  in  de¬ 
fault  of  a  male  heir.  If  the  rule  of  the  State  goes  by 
blood  of  several  reigning  families  who  hold  the  fight¬ 
ing  strength  of  the  people  at  their  disposal,  then  it  is 
easy  to  ordain  that  those  great  houses  shall  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  councils  of  the  nobles  and  have  their  sol¬ 
diers  on  the  fields  of  battle  which  determine  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State,  even  if  a  woman’s  hand  sends  the 
troops  and  wields  the  political  power.  If  the  rule  of 
the  State  goes  by  rent  rolls,  broad  acres,  and  chests  of 
gold,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  “the  dollar  should  vote,” 
no  matter  whether  man  or  woman  holds  it,  and  that 
the  land  should  speak,  even  if  a  spinster  or  a  widow 
is  its  sole  heir.  We  call  the  modern  State  democratic. 
Helie  defines  the  State  as  “the  people  organized  into 
a  political  body.”  1  He  declares  it  “becomes  a  free 
people,  organized  into  a  democratic  State,  when  all 
the  citizens  can  participate  in  the  direction  and  exami¬ 
nation  of  public  affairs.”  As  regards  men,  our  civili¬ 
zation  has  moved  rapidly  in  the  last  two  hundred  years 
toward  such  a  State  of  “one  man,  one  vote.”  At 
first  white  men  only  were  full  citizens,  now  men  of  all 
colors  may  be,  racial  distinctions  tending  rapidly  to  dis¬ 
appear  as  qualification  or  disqualification  for  the  elec¬ 
torate.  As  Renan,  speaking  of  race  mixtures  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  says  wisely,  “Ethnography  is  a  science  of 

1Faustin  Helie,  Institute  of  France. 
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rare  interest,  but  to  be  free  it  should  be  without  po¬ 
litical  application.” 

The  subject  of  still  greater  interest,  the  subject  of 
sex,  is  not  yet  freed  from  political  application  even  in 
the  minds  of  most  leaders  of  thought.  When  Blunt- 
schli  2  says,  the  “State  as  a  manlike,  composite  per¬ 
son,  produced  by  the  union  of  men,  is  not  merely  a 
civil  person  but  a  moral  civil  person,”  he  means  only  a 
moral  civil  person  composed  of  the  masculine  sex  alone. 
And  when  Maurice  Block3  declares  that  the  “Principle 
of  nationalities  is  legitimate  when  it  tends  to  unite  in 
a  compact  whole  the  scattered  groups  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  illegitimate  when  it  tends  to  divide  them,” 
he  seems  not  to  consider  women  as  a  group  of  human 
beings  who  should  become  conscious  parts  of  that  com¬ 
pact  whole.  Indeed,  Paul  Janet  “distinguishes  the  fam¬ 
ily  from  the  State,”  in  that  “the  State  is  composed  of 
men  free  and  equal,  but  the  family  rests  upon  in¬ 
equality  ;4  from  which  it  seems  that  in  his  view  even 
adult  women  never  emerge  to  a  free  and  equal  posi¬ 
tion.  If  Janet’s  theory  were  true,  that  would,  of 
course,  mean  a  perpetual  guardianship  and  control  of 
all  women  by  all  men  and  especially  of  all  wives  by 
all  husbands,  and  yet  no  political  expert  now  clearly 
preaches  that  logical  outcome  of  the  theory.  In  point 
of  fact,  while  blood  and  land  and  money  were  the  basis 
of  governmental  rule,  widows  and  spinsters  were  often 
counted  in  as  a  part  of  the  body  politic.  Aristotle, 
who  defended  slavery,  found  some  trouble  in  defend- 

2J.  C.  Bluntschli,  Editor  Staatsworterbuch . 

3  Maurice  Block,  Principle  of  Nationalities. 

4  Paul  Janet,  Institute  of  France,  Political  Science. 
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ing  the  perpetual  legal  minority  of  even  married 
women,  and,  to  quote  Janet  again,  it  was  indeed  a 
“delicate  achievement  of  Aristotle  when  he  distin¬ 
guished  conjugal  from  paternal  power,  calling  the  first 
a  republican  and  the  second  a  royal  power.”  If,  how¬ 
ever,  “the  family  is  the  social  unit”  in  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  words,  and  the  phrase  “universal  suffrage” 
as  the  basis  of  a  democratic  State  includes  only  men, 
then  the  head  of  the  family,  the  man,  does  and  must 
exercise  “royal  power”  not  only  over  his  children  but 
over  his  wife,  for  he  speaks  for  the  whole  family  when 
he  votes.  This  might  pass  without  much  question 
while  democratic  States  were  demonstrating  merely  a 
new  mechanism  of  political  order;  but  when  the  demo¬ 
cratic  State  becomes  consciously  moved  by  social  sen¬ 
timent,  the  submergence  of  one-half  of  the  race  in 
the  family  order  becomes  a  source  of  uneasiness,  both 
moral  and  intellectual. 

b  To  g°  no  further  back  than  our  own  United  States 
history,  the  first  legislative  body  in  America,  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1619,  was  elected  by 
all  the  male  inhabitants.  Monarchy,  nobility,  landed 
estates  and  money  had  suddenly  ceased  to  be  a  basis 
of  the  suffrage.  A  common  manhood  was  fallen  back 
upon  as  the  one  great  reason  for  equality  of  rights  in 
government.  But  women,  at  that  period,  were  not 
considered  human  in  the  same  sense  that  men  were. 
They  owned  no  property  if  married,  their  husbands 
possessed  all  they  inherited  or  earned.  They  could 
not  exercise  the  slightest  contract  power.  They  were 
unable  to  act  as  legal  guardians  for  their  youngest 
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children;  they  had  no  power  to  protect  their  persons 
against  their  husbands,  even  in  gross  misuse;  they 
must  live  where  and  how  their  husbands  determined. 
Legally,  they  were  perpetual  minors.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  at  this  period  women  were  still  under 
the  common  law  in  which  an  ancient  enactment  thus 
outlines  a  husband’s  duty:  ‘‘He  shall  treat  and  govern 
the  aforesaid  A.”  (meaning  his  wife)  “well  and  de¬ 
cently  and  shall  not  inflict  nor  cause  to  be  inflicted  any 
injury  upon  the  aforesaid  A.,  except  in  so  far  as  he 
may  lawfully  and  reasonably  do  so  in  accordance  with 
the  right  of  a  husband  to  correct  and  chastise  his  wife.” 
Said  Blackstone  in  17635  uas  the  husband  is  to  answer 
for  her  misbehavior,  the  law  thought  it  reasonable  to 
intrust  him  with  the  power  of  restraining  his  wife  by 
domestic  chastisement  in  the  same  moderation  that  a 
man  is  allowed  to  correct  his  apprentices  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  for  whom  the  master  and  the  parent  is  also  liable 
in  some  cases  to  answer.”  The  Civil  Law  as  well  as 
the  Common  Law  gave  the  husband  the  right  of 
corporal  punishment  of  the  wife,  “a  severe  beating 
with  whips  or  clubs  for  some  misdemeanors;  for 
others  only  a  moderate  correction.”  The  husband  who 
killed  his  wife  committed  murder,  but  a  wife  who 
killed  her  husband  was  believed  to  commit  “petty  trea¬ 
son”  and  could  be  punished  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
as  a  rebel  against  duly  constituted  authority  as  well  as 
a  common  criminal. 

This  family  subordination,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  so 
clearly  showed,  was  the  basis  of  political  nonentity  for 
women,  when  equality  of  rights  for  men  wTas  first  in- 
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sisted  upon.5  In  the  year  1797  Charles  Fox  said:  “It 
has  never  been  suggested  in  all  the  theories  of  the 
most  absurd  speculation  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
extend  the  elective  franchise  to  the  female  sex.”  Five 
years  before  that,  however,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  pub¬ 
lished  her  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women ,  but 
doubtless  Charles  Fox  had  not  heard  of  it;  or,  if  he 
had,  imagined  it  the  ravings  of  a  lunatic.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  when  almost  all  women  were  wives 
and  wives  were  without  any  legal  standing  as  human  be¬ 
ings  under  the  law.  The  effect  of  this  condition  upon 
their  economic  status  is  well  illustrated  by  a  true  story 
related  in  1856  in  The  Westminster  Review,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “A  lady  whose  husband  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
business,  established  herself  as  a  milliner  in  Man¬ 
chester.  After  some  years  of  toil,  she  realized  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  family  to  live  upon  comfortably,  the 
husband  doing  nothing  meanwhile.  They  lived  for  a 
time  in  easy  circumstances  after  she  gave  up  business; 
and  the  husband  died,  bequeathing  all  his  wife’s  earn¬ 
ings  to  his  illegitimate  children.  At  the  age  of  62  she 
was  compelled,  in  order  to  gain  her  bread,  to  return  to 
business.”  The  effect  of  this  condition  of  wives  upon 
the  moral  nature  of  men  can  be  best  understood  by  a 
pretended  “chivalry”  which  left  the  “age  of  consent”  of 
little  girls  from  7  to  10  years,  and  claimed  for  men  as 
their  right  every  immoral  indulgence  denied  to  women. 
In  England  no  woman  protested  publicly  against  her 
husband’s  infidelity  until  1801,  and  not  until  1857  was 
a  special  court  for  divorce  established;  all  relief  from 

5  John  Stuart  Mill,  The  Subjection  of  Women. 
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the  most  intolerable  marital  conditions  being,  previous 
to  that  date,  a  luxury  for  the  rich  only.  The  full  and 
logical  outcome  of  this  family  tutelage  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  John  Knox-Little  in  Philadelphia  as  late  as 
1880  when  he  declared  “Wifehood  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  Womanhood,  in  it  she  is  bound  for  all  time. 
To  her  husband  she  owes  the  duty  of  unqualified  obedi¬ 
ence.  There  is  no  wrong  which  a  man  can  do  which 
justifies  his  wife  for  leaving  him.  It  is  her  duty  to 
subject  herself  to  him  always  and  no  crime  that  he 
can  commit  can  justify  her  lack  of  obedience.” 

As  in  Feudalism  “Every  man  must  have  his  Lord” 
or  drop  into  abject  poverty  without  place  or  lot  in 
life,  so  of  old  every  woman,  as  an  inferior  sort  of 
human  being,  must  have  her  husband  or  be  cast  adrift 
to  hopeless  disaster.  The  present  happy  time  of  use¬ 
fulness,  honor  and  well-paid  work  of  the  successful 
spinster  shows  clearly  how  far  we  have  come  from  that 
day  when,  without  a  husband,  a  woman  was  nothing, 
and,  having  one,  she  had  nothing  else  of  her  own !  It 
was  at  first  natural  and  inevitable,  therefore,  that  such 
views  of  womanhood,  commonly  held,  should  forbid 
their  sharing  in  a  suffrage  based  on  humanity  alone. 

Says  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  useful  textbook  on 
The  State :  “From  the  ancient  State,  the  despotic,  the 
military,  has  emerged  the  economic,  and  last  the  demo¬ 
cratic  order,  when  human  quality  is  declared  the  just 
basis  of  political  equality.”  This  is  a  fine  statement 
of  the  woman  suffrage  position,  although  not  fully 
applied. 

“The  Western  township,”  to  quote  Woodrow  Wil- 
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son  again,  “sprang  out  of  the  school  as  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  township  sprang  out  of  the  church.”  Women  as 
parts  of  the  school  and  the  church  were  in  these  germ 
centres  of  the  modern  State  which  produced  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic.  The  only  difficulty  was  that  men  were 
so  busy  getting  themselves  all  counted  that  they  did 
not  remember  to  apply  their  own  principles  to  women. 
And  women  in  the  pioneer  days  of  both  East  and 
West  were  so  overburdened  with  drudgery  at  home 
and  in  the  fields  and  with  spinning,  weaving  and  the 
rest,  that  they  could  not  think  of  anything  but  the  day’s 
work.  Besides,  they  were  then  so  left  out  of  educa¬ 
tional  currents  of  thought  and  information  that  they 
could  not  “sense”  their  own  rights  and  duties  in  the 
larger  life.  No  one  can  affirm  that  this  is  now  the 
case  of  women  in  general;  and  exceptional  women  were 

able  and  brave  to  apply  democracy  to  themselves  long 
ago. 

Jamestown  in  1670  restricted  its  suffrage  to  “free¬ 
holders  and  housekeepers,”  granting  a  “voyce  only  to 
such  men  as  by  their  estates,  real  and  personal,  have 
interest  enough  to  tye  them  to  the  endeavor  of  the 
publique  good.”  This  showed  that  full  manhood  suf¬ 
frage  was  only  allowed  when  no  one  as  yet  owned 
large  estates;  thus  indicating  the  persistent  “economic 
element”  in  political  concerns.  In  the  Plymouth  Colony 
in  1620  all  male  inhabitants  voted,  all  being  alike 
“poor  emigrants”;  but  in  1630  it  was  declared  “that 
no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  this  body  politic  but  such 
as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the 
same.  This  showed  that  although  all  the  first  Pilgrims 
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came  “for  freedom  to  worship  God”  in  their  own  way, 
very  soon  other  motives  increased  the  population  of 
the  colony.  This  religious  exclusiveness  kept  disfran¬ 
chised  for  thirty  years  about  three-fourths  of  the  male 
population.  It  would  probably  disfranchise  a  much 
larger  proportion  if  enforced  at  the  present  time.  New 
Haven  Colony  had  the  same  church-member  clause 
very  definitely  stated,  restricting  “free  burgesses”  to 
church-members,  who  alone  had  the  “power  of  trans¬ 
acting  all  public  civil  affairs.”  From  1634  onward 
none  could  vote  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  who 
were  not  “freemen”;  and  the  value  of  this  freehold 
estate,  which  was  the  necessary  basis  of  suffrage,  was 
duly  defined  in  dollars  and  cents  in  the  Massachusetts 
charter  of  1691.  The  electorate,  therefore,  had  both 
a  money  basis  and  a  church-member  basis  in  all  our 
Colonial  life.  The  last  survival  of  the  religious  re¬ 
striction  is  found  in  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina, 
which,  as  late  as  4790,  allowed  only  “free,  white  men 
who  acknowledged  the  being  of  God  and  believed  in 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments”  to  vote. 

The  distinct  qualification  of  sex  was,  however,  not 
found  in  the  earlier  charters;  and  doubtless  if  the 
Pilgrim  Mothers  had  not  been  so  overworked  and 
under-educated  they  might  have  taken  advantage  of 
that  fact  and  “got  in  on  the  ground  floor”  of  the 
American  Republic.  Indeed,  in  New  Jersey  the  law 
defining  the  basis  of  the  electorate  read  “all  inhabit¬ 
ants”  and  directions  were  given  for  those  “worth  fifty 
pounds  clear  estate”  to  deposit  “his”  or  “her”  vote  and 
from  1691  to  1780  women  in  Massachusetts  Colony 
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voted  under  the  Old  Charter  for  all  elective  offices. 
When,  in  1784,  “manhood  suffrage”  in  New  Jersey 
took  the  place  of  “freehold  suffrage”  the  women  lost 
their  vote  and  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  disfran¬ 
chised  them,  thus  giving  another  historical  proof  of 
the  wavering  and  illogical  nature  of  social  reforms. 
It  may  be  that  the  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts 
women  were  remiss  in  not  insisting  upon  being  re¬ 
tained  as  eligible  to  vote  when  the  property  qualifica¬ 
tion  was  given  up;  but  the  political  and  social  changes 
incident  to  outgrowing  that  property  qualification  were 
so  numerous  and  so  absorbing  that  women  doubtless 
forgot  themselves  as  truly  as  the  men  forgot  them. 

Some  women  were  alert,  however,  and  tried  to  se¬ 
cure  their  own  citizenship  in  very  early  Colonial  times 
when  the  ownership  of  estates  was  a  necessary  quali¬ 
fication  of  suffrage.  Mistress  Margaret  Brent,  in 
1647,  as  attorney  for  Lord  Baltimore’s  brother,  asked 
for  playce  and  voyse”  in  the  legislature,  on  the  ground 
of  her  property  rights,  but  she  was  denied;  we  must 
infer  in  fear  of  establishing  a  bad  precedent.  Mrs. 
Corbin  also,  a  sister  of  Robert  H.  Lee,  sent  in  her  sole 
petition  for  a  vote  in  Virginia  elections  in  1778.  Yet 
although  Condorcet,  on  July  3,  1790,  appealed  for 
equal  citizenship  for  French  women,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  forgotten  entirely  in  the  great  eighteenth 
century  struggle  for  the  “rights  of  man.”  Not  only 
in  America,  but  wherever  the  demand  for  the  rights 
of  man  as  against  the  rights  of  property  stirred  the 
people  and  secured  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  the 
suffrage  for  men,  the  women  were  either  designedly  or 
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unconsciously  left  out  of  the  count.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  inconsistency  was,  of  course,  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  at  the  time  considered  human  beings  as  need¬ 
ing  or  of  right  possessed  of  the  same  relationship  as 
men  to  the  body  politic. 

The  first  voting  privileges  given  to  women  as  human 
beings  and  on  the  democratic  suffrage  basis  was,  as 
was  natural,  in  matters  connected  with  education,  and 
to  those  women  who  “had  no  man  to  represent  them”; 
as  when  in  Kentucky  in  1838  “widows  with  children” 
were  given  a  voice  in  “school  suffrage.”  This  limited 
franchise  in  educational  matters  was  extended  to  all 
women  in  Kansas  in  1861  and  later  to  the  women  of 
many  other  States.  Tax  and  Bond  Suffrage  has  been 
given  in  several  States  and  the  women  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Louisiana,  made  splendid  use  of  it  to  make  their 
city  healthy  in  a  notable  struggle  for  drainage  and  sani¬ 
tary  measures  of  various  sorts.  Kansas,  now  in  a 
campaign  for  full  suffrage,  has  had  municipal  suffrage 
for  women  since  1887,  and  many  women  have  served 
as  high  officers  of  municipalities  in  that  State,  among 
them  several  women  mayors.  Full  suffrage  has  been 
used  by  women  in  Wyoming  since  1869  without  caus¬ 
ing  the  social  fabric  of  the  American  Republic  to  dis¬ 
solve  into  chaos,  and  with  such  dignity  and  usefulness 
that  the  following  resolution  was  passed  in  1893:  “Be 
it  resolved  by  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming:  That  the  possession  and  exercise  of  suf¬ 
frage  by  the  women  of  Wyoming  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  has  wrought  no  harm,  and  has  done  great 
good  in  many  ways;  that  it  has  largely  aided  in  ban- 
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ishing  crime,  pauperism,  and  vice  from  this  State  and 
that  without  any  violent  and  oppressive  legislation  ” 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  six  sovereign  States 
ot  our  Union  now  have  women  voters  on  the  same 
terms  as  men;  and  that  five  others  are  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  active  campaigns  to  wipe  out  sex-discrimina- 
ion  at  the  ballot  box;  and  that  in  every  State  there  is 
going  on  an  agitation  for  equality  of  political  rights 
etween  men  and  women  unparalleled  by  any  other 
movement  for  a  social  change.  It  is  also  known,  if 
not  often  remembered  by  the  politicians,  that  the  larg¬ 
est  petitions  ever  presented  to  the  National  Congress 
or  to  the  several  State  legislatures  have  been  those  by 
women  for  their  political  enfranchisement.  These 
petitions  have  been  headed  by  the  most  distinguished 
women  of  the  country,  not  alone  noted,  like  Lucy  Stone 
and  Mrs  Cady  Stanton,  for  their  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter  but  for  their  devotion  to  other  concerns  of  the 
public  weal :  such  women  as  Clara  Barton,  the  heroine 
of  the  Red  Cross  work;  as  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  at 
her  death  was  pronounced  the  “leading  lady  of  the 
land  ;  as  Lydia  Maria  Child  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  known  the  world  around  for  their  services  to 
_umamty  through  the  pen;  as  Frances  Willard,  best 

of  the  W°o  W°me"leaders  i"  **  great  organization 
of  the  Woman  s  Christian  Temperance  Union;  as  the 

Doctors  Blackwell,  who  opened  the  medical  profession 

to  women;  and,  m  more  recent  days,  Jane  Addams  of 

Hull  House  and  Mary  McDowell  of  University  Set- 

foment;  Mrs  Raymond  Robbins,  leader  of  the 

Women  s  Trade  Union  movement:  President  Woolley 
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and  many  other  college  women  of  distinction;  and  a 
host  of  social  workers  and  writers  and  professional 
women  of  every  sort.  It  is  also  in  evidence  in  the 
public  press,  the  magazine  and  book  world,  that  this 
movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  encircles 
the  globe.6  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  world 
leader  of  the  movement,  as  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  is  going  around  the 
world  to  meet  and  help  the  women  of  every  nation, 
even  the  peoples  of  the  Orient,  in  this  new  effort  to 
“free”  sex,  “like  ethnography,  from  political  applica¬ 
tion.”  It  is  too  late  in  the  day,  therefore,  for  any 
student  of  social  or  political  science  to  ignore  the  mat¬ 
ter;  and  too  late  in  the  day  for  women  who  prefer  a 
“lord”  of  their  own  to  the  justice  of  the  body  politic, 
and  special  class  privileges  to  the  social  conscience,  to 
stem  the  tide  of  this  increasing  humanizing  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  1821  a  “Lady  of  Distinction,”  writing  to  a  “Re¬ 
lation  shortly  after  Marriage,”  urges  upon  her  to 
“have  the  most  perfect  and  implicit  faith  in  the  su¬ 
periority  of  her  husband’s  judgment  and  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  obedience  to  his  desires,  as  giving  the  greatest 
success  and  most  entire  satisfaction  in  her  wedded 
life,”  and  also  “relieving  her  from  a  weight  of  thought 
that  would  be  very  painful  and  in  no  way  profitable.” 
Now,  at  this  late  date,  we  have  the  Anti-Suffragists  de¬ 
siring  to  be  relieved  of  the  political  “weight  of  thought 

6  See  The  Modern  Woman’s  Rights  Movement,  Dr.  Kaettie  Schir- 
macher,  trails,  by  C.  C.  Echhardt,  Ph.D„;  also,  Eugene  A.  Hecker, 
A  Short  History  of  Woman’s  Rights,  and  Alice  Zimmern,  Women’s 
Suffrage  in  Many  Lands. 
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most  painful  and  not  profitable.”  A  new  proof,  if  one 
were  needed,  of  the  cramping  effect  of  the  past  sub¬ 
jection  of  women.  The  chief  argument  of  the  Anti- 
Suffragists  is  that  “Government  is  force”  and  women 
neither  can  nor  should  have  force  or  exercise  it.  Let 
us  quote  Woodrow  Wilson  again:  “The  force  which 
the  democratic  States  embody  is  not  the  direct  force  of 
a  dominant  dynasty,  nor  of  a  prevalent  minority,  but 
the  force  of  an  agreeing  majority.”  That  force  of  an 
agreeing  majority  when  in  execution  is  always  dele¬ 
gated  force,  representatively  embodied  in  chosen 
agents.  It  wipes  out  of  existence  all  actual  basing  of 
the  suffrage  upon  physical  force.  It  makes  its  funda¬ 
mental  appeal  to  public  opinion.  It  is  easily  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  choice  of  men  alone,  by  the  choice  of 
women  alone,  or  by  the  choice  of  men  and  women. 
Whatever  class  most  embodies  and  best  expresses 
the  major  opinion  of  society  can  fitly  choose  its 
agents.  The  mechanism  of  the  vote  is  devised  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  “an  agreeing 
majority”  to  execute  its  decisions  without  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  force,  physical  or  military.  That  women  can¬ 
not  fight,  therefore,  or  should  not  do  so,  is,  it  is 
obvious,  no  more  a  proper  disqualification  for  the  suf¬ 
frage  than  would  be  a  rule  that  men  over  a  certain 
age  01  under  a  certain  standard  of  physical  strength 
should  be  deprived  of  their  vote.  By  proxy,  and  by 
substitute,  and  by  representative,  and  by  chosen  of¬ 
ficers,  the  forceful  business  of  the  State  is  now  carried 
on.  Some  time,  if  war  is  not  outlawed  for  good  and 
all,  the  nations  will  be  wise  and  humane  enough  to 
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choose  one  pugilist  to  settle  disputes  instead  of  bearing 
the  economic  burden  of  standing  armies,  great  navies 
and  millions  of  idle  men !  Some  such  course  will  have 
to  be  pursued  if  the  common  people  persist  in  their 
aversion  to  serving  as  food  for  cannon  or  to  support¬ 
ing  men  who  stand  idly  ready  to  be  such  food  in  case 
of  war.  Sensible  people  cannot  much  longer  mistake 
the  true  nature  of  the  actual  “force”  of  the  modern 
democratic  State. 

The  significance  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  is 
twofold:  it  is  a  response  to  the  general  movement  of 
democracy  toward  the  individuation  of  all  members 
of  all  previously  subjected  or  submerged  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety;  and  it  is  also  a  social  response  to  the  new  de¬ 
mands  of  citizenship  which  have  followed  inevitably 
the  new  and  varied  increase  in  the  functions  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  response  to  the  general  movement  toward  de¬ 
mocracy  has  in  less  than  one  hundred  years  changed 
the  condition  of  woman  in  the  chief  centres  of  so-called 
Christian  civilization  from  that  of  “status”  to  that  of 
contract  ;  from  that  condition  in  which  the  married 
woman  while  her  husband  lived  could  not  hold  prop¬ 
erty,  make  a  business  contract,  receive  wages  in  her 
own  right  for  her  own  work  even  outside  the  home, 
acquire  legal  power  over  her  own  children,  act  as 
guardian  for  a  minor  child,  her  own  or  another’s,  or 
in  any  manner  acquire  the  rights  of  an  adult  individual 
under  the  law.  During  her  marriage  she  was,  as  a 
perpetual  minor,  protected  in  some  manner  against 
abuse  (of  which  in  quantity  and  in  quality  men  and 
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not  women  were  the  judges),  but  in  no  sense  invested 
with  the  rights  of  an  independent  adult  person. 

It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  man  should  come  at  last  to  include  the  rights 
of  woman,  just  as  it  was  inevitable  that  the  rights  of 
white  men  should  come  at  last  to  include  the  rights 
of  black  and  yellow  and  brown  men.  The  great 
eighteenth  century  struggle  in  human  progress  was  for 
the  recognition  of  what  Charles  Sumner  called  “That 
equality  of  rights  which  is  the  first  of  rights.”  It  was 
for  a  scheme  and  practice  of  political  organization 
which  should  deny  special  privileges  to  any,  which 
should  secure  fuller  liberty  and  greater  justice  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  to  all  the  different  classes  of  men  than 
had  before  been  known.  Although  the  winning  of  such 
measure  of  democracy  in  government  as  we  have  at¬ 
tained  does  not  bring  in  the  millennium,  and  has  not  yet 
been  applied  perfectly  enough  even  to  men  to  fully 
measure  its  influence  for  good,  any  student  of  history 
can  challenge  the  most  pessimistic  observer  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life  to  furnish  an  example  of  any  more  aristocratic 
form  of  government  which  has  resulted  in  as  high  an 
average  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  well-being  for 
the  majority  of  the  people  as  even  such  a  partial  de¬ 
mocracy  as  our  own.  Since  Abigail  Adams  demanded 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  some  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  women  in  their  deliberations,  many  have 
seen  that  there  is  no  argument  that  can  be  framed  for 
equality  before  the  law  for  all  classes  of  men  that  does 
not  also  apply  with  equal  force  to  both  sexes.  The 
woman  suffrage  movement,  however,  is  only  as  old 
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as  the  immortal  Seneca  Falls  meeting  of  1848.  That 
was  a  “Woman’s  Rights  Meeting,”  and  only  inci¬ 
dentally  and  with  hesitation  pledged  to  a  demand  for 
the  ballot;  its  chief  stress  being  laid  upon  higher  edu¬ 
cation  for  women,  better  industrial  conditions,  more 
just  professional  opportunity  for  qualified  women,  and 
larger  social  freedom;  together  with  a  strong  appeal 
for  the  legal  right  of  adult  women  to  have  and  to  hold 
property  and  to  secure  that  “contract  power”  that 
marks  the  dividing  line  between  a  responsible  person 
and  a  child  or  an  imbecile.7 

There  are  two  arguments,  and  only  two,  that  can 
possibly  be  brought  against  the  application  of  the 
general  principles  of  democracy  to  law-abiding  and 
mentally  competent  women:  one  is  that  women  are  not 
human  beings;  the  other  that  they  are  a  kind  of  human 
being  so  different  from  men  that  general  principles 
of  right  and  wrong  proved  expedient  as  a  basis 
of  action  in  the  development  of  men  do  not  apply  to 
them. 

Few  now  subscribe  to  the  ancient  belief  that  “women 
have  neither  souls  nor  minds,”  but  are  a  “delusion 
and  a  snare,”  invented  for  practical  purposes  of  life, 
but  not  to  be  counted  in  when  the  real  life  of  humanity 
is  under  consideration.  Are  then  women  of  such  a 
different  sort  of  humanity  that  they  do  not  need  indi¬ 
vidual  protection  of  the  law,  do  not  require  the  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  discipline  of  freedom  and  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  development  of  character,  are  justly 

7  See  Declaration  of  Rights  of  this  meeting  in  The  History  of 
Woman  Suffrage,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Ida  Husted  Harper. 
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and  fully  provided  for  through  the  political  arrange¬ 
ments  of  men,  by  men  and  for  men,  and  therefore 
should  be  forcibly  restrained  from  complete  citizen¬ 
ship?  Some,  many,  seem  thus  to  believe. 

The  fact  that  women  as  a  sex,  not  the  favored  few 
of  a  privileged  class  but  women  as  a  sex,  have  suf¬ 
fered  every  form  of  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  men 
and  without  redress  until  very  recently  (an  incontest¬ 
able  and  easily  demonstrated  fact,  attested  by  every 
law  book  of  all  Christendom)  is  sufficient  answer  to 
that.  The  further  fact  that  until  women  initiated  and 
carried  through  a  great  struggle,  which  although 
bloodless  and  pacific  on  their  part,  lacked  no  element 
of  martyrdom,  no  woman  could  learn  anything  but  the 
most  elementary  scraps  of  knowledge  or  develop  her 
vocational  power  or  attain  industrial  opportunity  of 
any  sort  commensurate  with  her  needs,  is  a  further 
proof  that  women’s  interests  are  not  fully  cared  for 
by  men.  Women  are  not  so  different  from  men  that 
they  can  be  educated  without  a  chance  to  go  to  school, 
be  able  to  protect  themselves  against  prostitution  or 
ignoble  dependence  through  self-support  without  the 
legal  right  to  earn  their  own  living  or  the  legal  right 
to  hold  and  manage  their  property.  W^omen  are  not 
so  different  from  men  as  to  become  strong  in  char¬ 
acter  without  having  the  discipline  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  or  to  become  broad-minded  and  socially  service¬ 
able  without  the  opportunity  to  “learn  by  doing”  the 
duty  of  a  citizen.  Men  and  women  are  different,  but 
not  so  unlike  that  they  can  become  fully  developed 
human  beings  in  circumstances  totally  different. 
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The  political  democracy  fought  for  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  partially  obtained,  led  inevitably  to  the 
educational  democracy  struggled  for  and  partially  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  most  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  American  public  school.  The  indus¬ 
trial  democracy  now  striving  toward  realization  must 
follow  the  sharing  of  political  rights  and  duties  and  the 
educational  preparation  for  good  and  wise  citizenship 
which  we  have  in  such  large  measure  already  atttained. 
The  democratizing  of  the  family  and  of  the  social  life 
is  an  inevitable  and  more  and  more  conscious  demand 
in  order  that  we  may  have  a  home  in  which  real  and 
not  sham,  full-orbed  and  not  partial,  democracy  may 
be  nurtured  and  developed.  Unless  women  are  made 
a  vital  and  a  responsible  part  of  democracy  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  democracy  in  political  service,  and  democracy 
in  industrial  organization,  they  cannot  bear  and  rear 
fit  citizens  for  a  genuine  and  a  matured  democratic 
State.  Therefore,  unless  you  repudiate  democracy, 
you  must  finally  include  in  its  range  all  classes  and 
both  sexes. 

The  second  element  in  the  significance  in  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  is  the  social  response  to  the  new 
demands  of  citizenship  made  by  the  new  type  of  State 
which  has  been  developed  in  this  latter  stage  of  human 
progress.  The  family  and  the  Church  used  to  take 
care  of  education;  industry  used  to  be  a  personal  con¬ 
cern  of  domestic  handicraft.  Now  all  the  functions 
of  social  order  have  been  differentiated  and  started 
on  separate  and  inter-related  careers.  The  Church  is 
not  now  a  legal  power;  the  school  has  become  a  func- 
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tion  of  the  State;  the  new  industrial  order  has  neces¬ 
sitated  legal  protection  of  the  weak  and  ignorant 
against  the  strong  and  shrewd.  The  State  has  grad¬ 
ually,  and  in  these  later  days  with  astonishing  celerity, 
taken  over  not  only  education,  but  charity  and  con¬ 
structive  social  effort  toward  the  common  welfare.  A 
thousand  details  of  truly  spiritual  activity,  which  once 
were  held  solely  within  the  sphere  of  domestic  and 
religious  life,  are  now  concerns  of  government.  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  ceased  to  be  military  and  static,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  become  social  and  dynamic.  As  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  says,  it  has  large  “ministrant  as  well  as  constit¬ 
uent  functions.” 

What  are  the  great  functions  of  social  service  for 
which  “human  beings  of  the  mother  sex”  have  been 
held  chiefly  responsible  since  society  began?  The  care, 
the  nurture,  the  development  of  child  life;  the  care  of 
the  sick,  the  aged  and  the  infirm;  the  relief  of  the 
unfortunate;  the  protection  and  care  of  the  defec¬ 
tive;  the  general  ministry  of  strength  to  weakness. 
These  are  the  functions  that  the  modern  State  has 
taken  over  from  the  home  and  from  the  Church.  These 
are  the  functions  the  modern  State  cannot  perform 
without  the  direct  and  varied  aid  of  women .  These 
are  the  modern  State  activities  that  make  the  largest 
army  of  public  employees  the  teachers,  of  which  ninety 
per  cent,  are  women;  and  the  next  largest  army,  the 
caretakers  of  the  sick  and  insane  and  unfortunate  of 
every  kind,  of  which  at  least  three-fourths  are  women. 
“Yes,”  the  anti-suffragist  says,  “women  should  work 
for  society  as  subordinates  through  State  employment, 
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but  they  should  not  become  a  part  of  the  political 
power  of  control  and  supervision."  Then,  if  that  be 
so,  women  are  degraded  from  their  ancient  position 
in  the  office  of  personal  ministry;  for  women, 
under  the  old  regime  of  education,  had  command 
of  the  training  of  all  the  girls  and  all  the  little 
boys;  and,  under  the  old  regime  in  charity,  not 
only  did  the  work,  but  determined  what  the  work 
should  be. 

Now,  at  last,  struck  with  this  fact,  the  anti-suffra- 
gist  has  taken  the  monstrously  grotesque  position  that 
women  should  fill  “ appointive ”  positions  of  supervi¬ 
sion  and  even  of  control  in  education  and  philanthropy, 
but  should  never  be  voted  for  and  vote  even  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  functions.  An  office,  however,  like  that 
of  judge  or  overseer  of  the  poor,  which  in  one  State 
is  “appointive,"  may  be  in  another  State  “elective." 
The  constant  tendency  in  the  United  States  is  for 
private  initiative  to  create  models  in  the  educational 
and  in  the  philanthropic  field;  for  the  appointive  pow¬ 
ers  of  executive  officers  and  legislative  bodies  of  a  few 
States  to  adopt  these  new  models  as  a  part  of  the  State 
provisions  through  specially  appointed  commissioners 
or  boards;  and  for  other  States  finally  to  copy  the  new 
idea  through  the  regular  channels  of  elective  procedure. 
In  private  education  and  philanthropy  women  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  bear  more  than  their  full  share  in  support, 
control  and  activity.  When  the  State  takes  over  ten¬ 
tatively,  as  an  experiment,  some  private  enterprise, 
they  say,  even  some  of  the  most  conservative  anti¬ 
suffragists,  a  governor  or  mayor  might  properly  take 
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over  also  a  selected  woman  or  two  to  manage  the  in¬ 
terest  of  education  and  charity  thus  absorbed. 

When,  however,  the  people  take  over  the  school  for 
the  blind,  the  custodial  home  for  the  idiot,  the  asylum 
for  the  insane,  the  children’s  home,  the  care  of  the 
poor,  the  establishment  of  the  city  playground,  the 
manifold  enlargements  of  the  public  school  provision 
for  our  cosmopolitan  population,  at  what  point  does 
it  become  unwomanly  for  women  to  retain  charge  of 
their  own  special  and  inherited  business?  Where  does 
it  become  improper  or  useless  or  unnecessary  for 
women  to  protect  children  and  youth,  and  to  determine 
the  conditions  surrounding  their  sister  women  in  re¬ 
formatories  and  prisons,  and  to  secure  right  care  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  and  unfortunate?  No  living  hu¬ 
man  being  can  find  that  point.  Thousands  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  modern  social  order  and  its  historical 
bases  in  more  primitive  social  organization  can  prove 
to  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  social  harm  has  resulted 
whenever  and  wherever  these  new  functions  of  charity, 
of  education,  of  social  control,  of  public  amusement, 
and  of  social  effort  toward  personal  welfare,  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  State  from  the  home  and  the  Church 
and  the  domestic  shop  and  factory,  without  taking  over 
also  some  recognized  power  of  control  by  expert 
women  as  well  as  the  subordinate  service  of  women  in 
general. 

If,  then,  women  are  human  beings  and  not  so  unlike 
men  as  to  render  all  human  experience  useless  in  the 
matter  of  their  character  development,  they,  too,  as 
well  as  men,  must  be  sent  to  school  to  political  duty 
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and  responsibility  if  they  are  to  serve  rightly  as 
mothers  and  teachers  of  potential  citizens  of  demo¬ 
cratic  States. 

If,  then,  the  State,  as  can  be  easily  proved,  has  taken 
on  in  modern  times  functions  of  social  influence  and 
social  service  in  education,  in  charity,  in  protection  and 
development  of  the  personal  life,  thus  undertaking  the 
things  which,  from  the  foundation  of  society,  have  been 
peculiarly  “woman’s  sphere,”  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is 
unwise  and  socially  harmful  to  deprive  the  State  of 
the  service  of  women  in  all  capacities  of  both  sub¬ 
ordinate  activity  and  of  trained  supervision  and  con- 
trol. 

This  all  means  on  both  these  grounds  that  women 
must  be  given  the  duty  and  the  responsibility,  as  well 
as  the  protection  and  the  power  of  the  ballot,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  established  a  free,  recognized  and 
obvious  channel  by  which  the  value  of  women’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  State  may  be  conserved  and  effectively 
applied  to  social  welfare. 

President  Taft’s  wise  appointment  of  an  expert  and 
noble  woman  as  head  of  the  National  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  is  a  prophecy  as  well  as  a  fine  accomplishment. 

Colby  says:  “Suffrage  means  a  vote  or  a  participa¬ 
tion  in  government  and,  specifically,  the  privilege  of 
voting  under  a  representative  Government  upon  the 
choice  of  officers  and  upon  the  adoption  of  funda¬ 
mental  laws.”  8  To  rank  women  in  general  with  chil¬ 
dren,  aliens,  defectives,  and  inferior  races  in  defining 
the  terms  of  suffrage,  while  yet  women  are  already 

8  James  F.  Colby,  Suffrage,  in  Lalor’s  Political  Encyclopaedia. 
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concerned  so  vitally,  so  obviously,  and  in  so  welcome  a 
manner,  in  the  formation  of  that  public  opinion  which 
determines  the  choice  of  officers  and  the  adoption  of 
laws,  preserves  a  monstrous  anachronism,  absurd,  if 
it  were  not  morally  injurious  to  both  men  and  women. 

The  “moral  unity”  of  the  nation  is  secured,  we  are 
told  by  high  authority,  when  “certain  ideas,  beliefs  and 
feelings  are  held  by  all  the  members  of  a  given  so¬ 
ciety.”  Can  this  moral  unity  express  itself  by  the 
suffrage  of  only  one-half  the  race,  only  one-half  the 
adult,  responsible,  law-abiding  and  intelligent  human 
beings  ? 

As  Henri  Baudillart  well  says,  “Political  societies  in 
so  far  as  they  are  collective  beings,  reflect  and  repro¬ 
duce  everything  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  compose  them.  Respect  for  every  right, 
the  practice  of  every  duty,  the  cultivation  of  every 
faculty,  the  development  of  human  nature,  such  is  the 
object  of  society.”  If  this  be  so,  and  if  the  State  is 
the  organ  by  which  society  controls,  disciplines,  edu¬ 
cates  and  protects  human  beings  in  behalf  of  these  vital 
social  interests,  we  cannot  leave  women  out  of  the 
electorate  without  social  harm. 
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WHERE  TWO  WALK  AND  WORK  TOGETHER 

The  Twentieth  Century  opened  with  men  and  women 
in  closer  comradeship  than  ever  before  in  the  civilization 
called  Christian. 

This  comradeship  of  study,  work  and  social  effort 
may  be  summarized  under  the  following  heads: 

Agricultural  Labor  in  all  its  Departments. 

Domestic  Labor  of  all  kinds. 

Teaching,  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University 
and  Technical  School. 

Business  and  Industry  of  many  varieties. 

Professional  Careers  in  Law,  Medicine,  Art,  Science, 
Literature,  the  Drama,  Music,  Applied  Art  and  Science, 
Social  Service,  Work  for  Peace  and  the  Religious 
Ministry. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 

Women,  as  has  been  shown  in  many  histories  of  labor, 
were  the  pioneers  in  that  basic  form  of  work  by  which 
the  hungry  world  is  fed.  They  first  produced  the  tiny 
harvests  of  ancient  time  and  first  preserved  the  precious 
seed  for  future  sustenance  of  the  family  when  the  migra¬ 
tory  tribe  left  one  living-place  for  another.  Men  devel¬ 
oped  in  more  sustained  and  perfect  form  this  primitive 
work  of  women,  and  women  have  gone  on  helping  men 
in  the  farming  of  later  civilization. 
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Today  women  are  not  only  helpers  but  owners,  super¬ 
visors  and  direct  producers,  in  scientific  and  more  spe¬ 
cialized  agriculture.  Only  the  backward  peoples  harness 
their  women  with  dogs,  or  in  solitary  drudgery,  to  the 
plough.  The  more  advanced  nations  offer  chances  for 
large  investment  of  money,  strong  incentive  to  owner¬ 
ship  and  management  and  many  varieties  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  agricultural  field.  The  pioneer  women  in 
every  country  who  go  with  their  men  into  new  lands 
and,  as  in  the  United  States,  take  up  Government 
Claims  for  Homesteads,  live  and  work  for  the  future 
of  themselves  and  their  children  with  a  courage  and  a 
strength  of  character  which  make  the  foundation  of  a 
nation  sound  and  firm.  Today  women  may  be  found  to 
take  up  land  together,  two  by  two,  and  with  no  man  to 
help  make  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  Especially  do 
women  own  and  manage  fruit  farms,  as  in  the  great 
State  of  California,  where  nature  is  prodigal  of  harvest 
and  a  market  is  easily  found  for  the  products. 

Moreover  the  Great  War  made  a  noticeable  difference 
in  the  attitude  of  women  to  farm  work  in  many  of  the 
older  countries.  England  found  she  must  use  her  women 
in  agriculture  or  go  unfed  while  her  men  were  in  the 
field  of  struggle.  When  the  War  was  over  and  the  great 
surplus  of  women  began  to  be  a  source  of  anxiety  and 
friction  in  the  business  world  it  was  found  that  many 
women  could  keep  on  with  work  upon  the  land  if  they 
specialized  in  the  lighter  forms  of  market  gardening  and 
the  result  promises  a  wholesome  variety  of  work  in  that 
manufacturing  country. 
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DOMESTIC  SERVICE 

In  Domestic  Service  men  and  women  have  always 
worked  side  by  side  since  there  were  servants  and 
masters.  The  nobly  born  must  have  his  lesser  man  to 
do  all  drudgery  and  show  forth  his  distinctive  position  as 
a  leader.  The  great  lady  must  have  her  serving-woman 
not  only  to  relieve  her  of  household  drudgery  but  to  be 
her  “tiring  maiden.” 

Today  the  man-servant  has  lost  out  even  more  than 
the  maid-servant  in  the  changes  in  the  industrial  life. 
More  men  now  do  things  for  themselves  than  would 
have  been  thought  proper  for  their  position  in  the  more 
aristocratic  order.  Many  women  also  disdain  the  help¬ 
lessness  and  the  pretence  of  old-fashioned  ladyhood. 
The  fundamental  needs  of  the  household,  however,  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  older  time.  Babies  must  be 
cared  for;  invalids  nursed;  the  tyranny  of  meals  for  all 
the  family  deferred  to;  the  house  made  tidy  and 
comfortable  and  the  whole  round  of  never-ending 
domestic  services  made  a  daily  routine.  For  this 
complicated  element  in  social  life  there  must  be  helpers 
for  even  the  most  competent  housewife  in  most  families 
of  size,  and  in  circumstances  requiring  large  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  community. 

Women  and  girls  therefore  make  a  large  showing  in 
the  census  returns  of  those  “in  gainful  occupations” 
under  this  head  of  Domestic  and  Personal  Service.  Men 
cooks  still  head  the  procession  of  caterers  to  dainty 
appetites,  men  milliners  and  dressmakers  still  give  a 
peculiar  guarantee  of  “style”  to  a  garment  or  a  hat; 
the  man-tailor  seems  a  fixture  in  the  business  world  and 
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the  man  cutter  and  head  of  department  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  garment  industry  has  an  assured  place.  The  bulk 
of  working  people,  however,  of  the  male  sex  who  have  to 
do  with  any  of  the  old  forms  of  essential  domestic  and 
personal  service  are  in  the  trades  rather  than  in  the 
households  of  the  consumers.  It  is  the  women  for  the 
most  part  who  still  remain  in  the  home  life  as  helpers 
in  its  multitudinous  tasks.1 

Women,  however,  as  well  as  men  have  acquired  spe¬ 
cialties  of  business  along  lines  of  personal  service.  The 
“beauty-shop”  flourishes  everywhere  and  within  it 
may  be  found  those  who  only  “do  hair,”  or  “nails”  or 
“feet”  or  “complexion.”  Such  specialists  can  take 
care  of  many  women,  and  have  a  freedom  for  their  own 
lives  and  a  fixed  wage  for  hour-service  unknown  to  the 
lady’s  maid  who  “lives  in”  and  calls  only  one  person 
“my  lady.”  All  manner  of  specialized  sewing  trades, 
even  the  “hose  mending  and  shirt  hospital”  service  so 
often  advertised,  may  relieve  the  city  dwellers,  at  least, 
from  the  old  household  drudgery  of  repairing  garments. 
Even  in  rural  districts  we  find  quaint  signs  advertising 
special  work  which  may  help  the  burdened  housewife 
to  dispense  with  hired  service  within  the  home  by  giving 
such  service  outside  the  home. 

The  increase  of  Kindergartens  and  Nursery  Schools 
and  Montisorri  “Houses  of  Childhood,”  and  “Visiting 
Nurses”  and  “Mother’s  Clinics”  and  “Maternity  Aid 
Centers,”  and  special  hospitals  and  schools  for  all  sorts 

of  handicapped  children,  have  not  only  eased  the  work 
of  the  house-mother  to  an  unprecedented  degree  but 

2See  W omen  in  English  Economic  History ,  by  T.  W.  Tickner. 
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have  also  created  a  demand,  a  training  and  a  lifework 
for  many  types  of  specialists  in  child-care.  This  all  indi¬ 
cates  a  strong  social  tendency  toward  breaking  up  the 
inherited  composite  duty  of  that  house-mother  into 
expert  lines  of  professional  work.  How  far  this  will  go 
no  one  can  predict.  It  is  sure,  however,  that  women 
fit  to  be  “ Mother’s  helpers”  are  now  doing  special 
rather  than  general  service  for  the  most  part,  and  that 
there  is  an  ever  increasing  search  for  ways  by  which  the 
household  may  be  aided  through  specialized  business 
and  by  professional  workers. 

This  specialization  of  home  service,  however,  applies 
for  the  most  part  to  urban  and  suburban  localities  and 
leaves  the  rural  community  more  than  ever  before 
bereft  of  household  help  of  a  competent  sort  and  in 
adequate  supply.  It  has  become  an  easy  matter  for  the 
competent  girl  to  fit  herself  for  a  specialty  rather  than 
for  general  housework  and  family  care  of  children.  Until 
the  tendency  to  standardize  and  train  for  specialties  of 
such  home  service  becomes  able  to  serve  the  life  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  localities  distant  from  cities,  there  must 
still  be  the  old  demand  for  the  general  domestic  helper 
now  made  more  difficult  to  meet  by  the  new  vocational 
opportunities  for  women. 

The  ingenuity  and  organizing  ability  of  women  of 
leisure  are  already  enlisting  in  the  task  of  supplying  the 
rural  communities  with  visiting  nurses  and  school- 
doctors  and  recreation  supervisors  and  community 
leaders.  The  better  sharing  of  the  new  specialization  in 
expert  help  for  the  home  is  in  sight,  therefore,  although 
too  far  away  from  present  demand. 
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The  tremendous  increase  in  public  bakers  and  cake- 
makers  standardized  by  pure  food  movements  among 
consumers  and  by  Boards  of  Health  acting  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  together  with  the  new  methods  of  canning,  preserving 
and  distributing  foods  for  all  kinds,  have  taken  a  large 
share  of  the  old  kitchen  work  out  of  the  private  home. 
These  aids  to  the  cook,  and  the  added  aids  of  hour- 
service  by  the  cleaner,  make  possible  an  independence 
of  the  house-wife  unknown  before.  Ways  of  living,  at 
once  refined  and  comfortable,  are  now  open  to  women 
“who  do  their  own  work/5  The  “lady-like”  house¬ 
keeping  of  women  of  culture  and  good  taste,  house¬ 
keeping  in  which  no  alien  element  enters  for  continuous 
family  membership,  and  which  offers  to  those  even  of 
limited  income  a  margin  for  books  and  travel  and  per¬ 
haps  the  upkeep  of  an  automobile,  is  for  many  a  new 
experience  and  a  new  family  asset.  This  movement  of 
taking  from  the  household  many  hitherto  necessary 
forms  of  labor  does  leave  room  for  a  new  development 
of  the  spiritual  ties  of  family  life  and  in  many  cases 
gives  an  unprecedented  independence  and  freedom  to 
the  house-mother.  It,  however,  does  not  lessen  the  need 
for  the  house-mother  to  know  how  to  do  and  to  be  able 
to  do  all  that  the  old  household  service  required  in  the 
often  recurring  crises  of  family  emergency.  The  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  someone  must  be  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  well-being  of  the  house-group  and  that  that 
someone  is  usually  and  most  naturally  the  mother, 
makes  an  all-round  family  knowledge  and  devotion 
quite  as  evident  a  demand  as  ever  in  the  education  of 
the  average  girl.  Schools  and  colleges  are  recognizing 
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this  fact  as  never  before;  and  while  the  growth  of  spe¬ 
cialties  for  professional  vocations  in  child-care  and  diet¬ 
etics  and  nursing  and  household  economics  is  today 
phenomenal,  an  almost  equal  development  of  courses  of 
study  in  “home-making”  and  general  family  usefulness 
marks  the  modern  educational  system.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  single  contribution  of  the  modern  woman  to 
social  culture  is  this  effort  to  democratize  the  family 
by  eliminating  all  menial  elements  in  household  work 
through  the  elevation  of  each  specialty  of  that  household 
service  into  a  trained  and  salaried  vocation;  and  in  the 
process  which  shows  how  refined  and  educated  women 
can  weld  the  old  general  home-service  into  a  harmo¬ 
nized  family  life. 

To  be  able  to  do  all  that  is  needed  in  a  home  and  for 
its  comfort  and  well-being  is  true  independence  and 
there  is  no  other  for  the  modern  house-mother.  To  be 
able  to  hire  the  service  of  those  equal  in  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  superior  in  some  specialty,  who  are  to  be  treated 
as  experts,  when  such  specialty  is  needed,  is  true  democ¬ 
racy  and  there  is  no  other  for  the  modern  home. 

To  be  able  to  do  with  dignity  and  fineness  of  tech¬ 
nique  what  used  to  be  thought  menial  service  “for  the 
lower  orders,”  in  such  fashion  as  to  raise  manual  labor 
to  its  rightful  place  as  the  expression  in  act  of  social 
feeling  is  to  give  useful  work  its  rightful  supremacy  as 
the  sign  of  personal  competency.  This  mixture  of  per¬ 
sonal  competency  and  right  use  of  expert  assistance  on 
the  part  of  the  house-mother  is  now  shown  in  unprece¬ 
dented  measure  in  the  family  life  of  many  countries, 
perhaps  most  of  all  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  such 
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experimentation  and  successful  achievement  there  may 
come  a  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  balancing  the 
vocational  life  and  the  family  responsibility  of  women. 
Out  of  such  new  comradeship  in  the  home  as  the  present 
tendency  away  from  “hired  help”  makes  possible  is 
already  coming  a  fine  new  experience  for  men,  who  are 
husbands  and  fathers,  an  experience  in  the  worth  and  use 
of  dealing  at  first  hand  with  many  of  the  family  problems 
and  of  helping  in  many  of  the  family  services.  The 
finest  result  of  all  to  which  the  new  aids  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  vocational  fields  to  household  service  can 
contribute,  may  prove  to  be  a  more  complete  working 
together  of  men  and  women  in  all  fields  of  labor, — the 
labor  of  the  world  and  the  labor  of  the  home. 

THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION  AND  EDUCATION 

The  teaching  profession  ranks  next  to  the  all-round 
service  of  the  house-mother  in  general  appeal  and 
large  opportunity  for  employment,  in  the  case  of  the 
average  woman. 

Race  culture  is  women’s  job  par  excellence,  supreme 
over  any  other  which  individual  women,  except  race 
genuises,  may  attempt.  And  race  culture  is  the  special 
task  not  only  of  the  mothers  but  of  the  teachers.  Hence 
Emerson’s  dictum  “Teaching  is  the  organic  office  of 
women  in  the  World.” 

The  Twentieth  Century  opened  with  women  teachers 
in  the  majority  in  many  countries;  and  especially  in 
the  Elementary  grades  in  free,  compulsory,  tax-sup¬ 
ported  schools.  An  army  of  young  women,  and  some 
not  so  young,  lead  the  march  of  education  for  all  little 
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children.  The  trend  of  formal  education  downward, 
toward  the  cradle,  gives  modern  society  types  of 
“nursery  schools”  unknown  to  previous  generations. 
That  trend  may  be  too  sharply  outlined  in  some  ways 
for  the  real  development  of  sensitive  children  or  for 
that  early  social  experience  in  the  intimate  family 
relationship  on  which  so  much  of  later  and  wider  human 
comradeship  depends.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  standardi¬ 
zation  of  child-care  and  training  which  some  even  daring 
experiments  initiate  is  far  better  for  the  individual 
and  the  race  than  was  the  haphazard,  hit-or-miss 
way  of  bringing  up  each  generation  which  obtained  in 
previous  eras. 

When  we  have  steadied  experimentation  in  educa¬ 
tional  methods  now  so  largely  conducted  by  “bachelor 
maids,”  by  means  of  a  larger  use  of  “  graduate  mothers,  ” 
we  shall  find  a  balanced  media  for  the  best  use  of  the 
first  years  of  life. 

In  the  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Schools  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  worth  and  use  of  women  teachers. 
Many  feel  and  rightly  that  more  men  should  be  in  the 
profession.  In  the  lower  grades  their  absence  is  marked 
and  often  leaves  an  element  of  true  education  conspic¬ 
uously  absent.  There  are  few  men,  however,  now 
living  or  who  have  ever  lived  or  are  likely  to  be  born, 
who  can  do  for  little  children  what  many  women  can  do. 
Hence,  if  it  is  a  choice  of  men  or  women  for  the  grade- 
school  the  choice  of  wisdom  must  be  for  the  mother-sex. 
What  is  wanted  of  men  is  not  the  full  charge  but  the 
helpful  special  influence  in  the  schools  for  little  children. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  teachers :  the  first  is  the  teacher 
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of  children,  the  second  is  the  teacher  of  subjects. 
Women  must  be  supreme  in  the  first  list,  both  in  num¬ 
bers  and  in  supervision.  Men  should  be  introduced  more 
freely  into  the  second  list  to  give  the  fatherly  and  big 
brotherly  element  in  early  education.  The  man  who  can 
be  a  first-class  infant-school  teacher  is  likely  to  be  a 
genius.  He  comes  in  sight  so  rarely  we  cannot  count 
upon  him  for  purposes  of  hire  by  school  boards.  The 
man  who  can  teach  in  kindly,  interesting,  fashion, 
history  or  arithmetic  or  literature,  even  to  children  of 
elementary  grades,  is  ready  to  hand  for  such  uses  if  only 
we  can  coax  him  into  the  lower  grades  with  attractive 
salary  and  a  chance  to  carry  his  subject  on  from  primary 
to  high-school  classes.  Perhaps  the  vexed  question  of 
salary,  which  now  deprives  the  schools  of  lower  grade 
of  the  influence  of  men  teachers,  may  be  solved  better 
by  making  a  pay-distinction  between  “ subject”  and 
“class”  teachers  than  in  any  other  way.  It  is  idle  to  say 
every  teacher  should  be  paid  in  the  measure  of  quality  of 
work.  They  will  not  be  when  it  is  a  question  between  a 
few  men  applying  for  teachers’  positions  and  many 
women  so  applying.  It  is  equally  idle  to  say  that  the 
class-teacher,  who  must  usually  be  a  woman  for  the 
best  educational  results,  is  worth  more  in  the  real  busi¬ 
ness  of  child-training  than  is  the  subject  teacher  who 
should  be  more  often  than  now  a  man.  The  teach¬ 
ing  business  is  so  near  the  mother’s  job  that  it  can  never 
be  estimated  adequately  or  exactly  by  salary.  No  one 
should  teach,  man  or  woman,  who  is  not  “called”  to 
the  vocation.  So  many  more  women  than  men  are  so 
“called,”  and  the  training  for  that  vocation  lies 


so 
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nearly  in  line  with  that  required  for  the  house-mother’s 
task,  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  teaching  will  continue 
to  be  as  in  the  past  the  next  thing  to  motherhood  in  the 
absorption  of  the  average  woman’s  life  and  work. 

The  trend  of  modern  and  formal  education  is  not 
only  downward  toward  the  cradle  but  outward  toward 
all  vocations,  a  tendency  first  manifested  in  special 
training  for  nurses.2  The  learned  professions  of  law, 
medicine,  theology,  which  used  to  require  a  personal  ap¬ 
prenticeship  under  expert  leaders,  now  have  their  tech¬ 
nical  schools  with  “  required  courses  ”  and  fixed  status  of 
attained  diploma  as  gateway  into  legal  recognition.  In 
that  movement  from  apprenticeship  to  school  training 
women  were  at  first  much  retarded  in  their  pressure 
toward  positions  of  vocational  leadership.  It  was  always 
easier  to  get  one  broad-minded  minister  or  lawyer  or 
doctor  to  help  a  bright  woman  than  to  get  a  school- 
board  and  faculty  to  open  special  training  to  women  as 
to  men. 

The  process  of  prying  open  the  doors  of  masculine 
monopoly  has  not  yet  been  successfully  ended  in  any 
country.  In  many  centers  of  modern  civilization,  how¬ 
ever,  women  are  already  admitted  to  the  required 
training  and  are  rising  to  high  positions  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  they  thus  enter. 

The  fact  that  by  a  curious,  although  natural,  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  old  sex-segregation  in  education,  it  is  now 
thought  less  dangerous  and  harmful  for  men  and  women 
to  study  together  in  graduate  schools  than  as  under- 

2  “Nursing  is  at  once  the  oldest  of  the  occupations  of  women  and  the 
youngest  branch  of  medical  science.”  See  History  of  Nursing ,  by 
Nutting  and  Dock. 
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graduates  in  college,  gives  many  women  a  chance  for 
preparation  for  such  learned  profession  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  unable  to  fitly  prepare  themselves.  We  have 
many  universities,  in  many  countries,  in  which  graduate 
pupils  of  both  sexes  enjoy  equal  privileges  while  women 
must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  preliminary  college 
degree  demanded. 

There  has  operated,  however,  in  many  ways  a  tend¬ 
ency  in  education  which  has  given  men  and  women  a 
new  comradeship  on  the  higher  level  of  vocational  prepa¬ 
ration  and  service  than  our  world  civilization  has  before 
known.  Not  all  vantage  grounds  have  been  won.  Not 
all  companionship  in  the  special  craft-guilds  of  the 
“learned  professions/’  so-called,  has  as  yet  given  women 
an  equal  social  opportunity  with  men  in  the  leadership  of 
their  vocation.  But  enough  has  been  done  to  give  a  class 
of  superior  and  exceptionally  trained  women  a  place, 
recognized,  honorable  and  rewarded,  as  lawyers,  and 
doctors,  and  in  the  many-sided  work  of  the  clergy.  In  art  of 
every  sort,  in  literature  and  in  the  drama,  in  music  and 
in  dancing,  women  did  not  have  to  wait  for  any  scho¬ 
lastic  opportunity.  Genius  and  special  talent  open  all 
doors  of  opportunity  for  the  personally  gifted  who  must 
always  make  their  individual  way  to  individual  success. 
There  are,  however,  new  fields  of  applied  art  and  applied 
science  in  which  women  are  finding  many  pathways 
from  the  school  to  successful  vocation.  These  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  world  of  modern  machine-dominated, 
scientifically  controlled  industry.  These  are  fields  now 
being  for  the  first  time  recognized  as  of  university 
dignity  and  worthy  of  university  training  in  the  case  of 
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those  who  are  to  be  leaders  in  commercial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  lines.  The  gift  of  millions  to  established 
colleges  for  the  new  courses  of  study  in  electricity,  in 
laboratory  work  in  chemistry  and  bacteriology,  in  busi¬ 
ness  management  and  in  many  new  forms  of  social 
service  and  preparation  for  international  service,  shows 
that  there  is  a  new  recognition  of  what  may  be  called 
the  intellectual  side  of  modern  industry  and  public  office. 
Women  are  sharing  in  this  new  movement.  They  are  in 
Schools  of  Journalism;  they  are  doing  fine  if  secondary 
work  in  laboratories;  they  are  useful  in  a  multitude  of 
new  observational  and  recording  secretaryships;  they 
are  finding  numerous  routine  positions  under  great 
students  which  well  suit  their  tendency  to  play  with 
sympathy  and  with  skill  “the  second  violin”  in  the 
modern  orchestra  of  specialized  labor. 

Only  one  Madame  Curie  as  yet.  Perhaps  never  many 
such  great  original  minds  on  the  women’s  side  of  social 
culture.  No  one  can  predict  until  centuries  of  equal 
educational  opportunity,  and  generations  of  intellectual 
comradeship  with  great  men,  have  set  a  groove  in 
women’s  lives  for  the  development  of  genius.  But  now 
at  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  there  is  clear 
demonstration  that  women  have  not  been  left  behind 
when  men  stepped  out  in  a  new  path  of  scientific  demon¬ 
stration  and  discovery  and  application  of  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  to  practical  life. 

WOMEN  IN  PROFESSIONS 

This  all  has  a  bearing  upon  women’s  position  as 
lawyei  and  doctor.  In  these  two  fields  new  discoveries 
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and  new  ways  of  social  helpfulness  have  set  new  fashions 
in  vocational  work. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  we  have  a  union  of  these  two 
tendencies  which  has  been  of  great  significance  in  the 
opening  of  new  vocations  to  women.  We  have  the 
school-doctor  and  the  school-nurse  and  the  school  den¬ 
tist  and  eye  specialist,  the  public  laboratory  in  the 
interest  of  sanitation  and  public  health  and  we  have 
the  visiting  Health  Board  official.  The  new  positions 
thus  opened  are  specially  suited  to  women  and  women 
are  more  and  more  filling  them.  They  give  the  security 
of  a  regular  income  which  many  women  prefer  to  any 
even  hopeful  gamble  for  large  returns.  They  offer  a 
routine  duty  in  which  hours  of  labor  may  be  made 
definite  and  not  too  severe  for  each  day.  They  give  a 
chance  for  long  and  intimate  comradeship  with  direc¬ 
tors  of  homes  and  school  leaders  which  is  often  of 
great  social  value.  Men  fight  shy  of  a  routine  position 
which,  although  offering  sooner  a  living  wage,  has  a 
fixed  limit  early  in  the  race  for  vocational  eminence. 
The  tendency  of  women  in  the  medical  profession  is  far 
more  generally  one  with  the  new  social  need  for  a  sala¬ 
ried  health-worker  with  social  service  impulses.  The 
consequence  is  that  a  far  more  competent  woman  official 
can  be  found  for  the  salary  the  public  will  pay  than  for 
any  man  who  will  stay  on  the  job.  The  further  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  school-boards  and  health-boards  are 
finding  this  out  and  more  and  more  women  are  being 
placed  as  custodians  of  health  at  the  strategic  points  of 
school  and  home  and  public  clinic  and  private  philan- 
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thiopic  aid,  maternity  centers  and  in  all  places  where 
the  social  spirit  is  wedded  to  the  scientific  method. 

There  is  a  similar  trend  but  not  so  widely  operating 
in  the  lawyers  vocation.  We  have  Legal  Aid  Societies, 
both  public  and  private.  We  have  legal  knowledge 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  poor  and  otherwise  friend¬ 
less  without  fee  or  for  small  compensation.  We  are 
growing  toward  “People’s  Advocates”  or  salaried  offi¬ 
cials  who  shall  be  the  legal  friend  of  all  who  might 
otherwise  fail  of  protecting  support  at  court  trials.  We 
have  a  new  ideal,  not  yet  well  formed  even  in  prophecy, 
that  law  should  be  not  a  thing  of  precedent  only  or 
chiefly,  but  in  its  application  vibrant  in  response  to  the 
new  social  democracy.  We  have  also  the  fresh  demand 
upon  legal  advice  which  is  made  by  the  new  social  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  women  who  inherit  great  wealth  and  feel 
responsibility  for  its  helpful  distribution.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  short  courses  in  legal  training  in  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  those  women  particularly  who  need  to  know 
more  than  could  otnerwise  be  gained  of  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  interests  create  positions  for  women 
teachers  of  law.  All  these  tendencies  offer  vocations  in 
which  legal  training  may  be  used  with  less  strain  upon 
the  strength  than  in  many  of  the  older  types  of  lawyer 
work.  We  have  in  the  case  of  one  woman  at  least, 
Judge  Allen  of  the  United  States,  a  woman  rising  to  a 
chief  place  in  the  legal  profession.  But,  appropriately 
and  significantly,  it  is  as  a  Judge  that  she  takes  her 
honored  place.  So  far,  the  special  gifts  of  women  great 
in  the  legal  profession  have  shown  themselves,  as  might 
have  been  prophesied,  in  the  Judge’s  bench.  The  new 
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Courts  of  Domestic  Relations,  those  for  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quents,  and  for  the  cases  that  need  adjudication  as 
related  to  care  of  dependents  and  defectives,  demand 
women.  They  are  pre-eminently  the  translation  of  the 
old  family  control  of  individuals  in  terms  of  new  com¬ 
munity  life.  They  belong  specifically  to  the  sex  that 
even  in  ages  of  man’s  complete  dominance  held  the  reins 
of  guidance  in  private  conclaves  and  had  power  of 
management  in  family  crises.  It  is,  however,  not  alone, 
that  women  are  coming  into  their  own  rightful  place  as 
judges  deciding  problems  of  social  right  and  social  duty 
in  cases  of  individual  weakness  or  suffering.  They  come 
in  with  men  by  their  side.  Nay,  they  are  asked  in  by 
men  who  feel  their  own  inadequacy  in  dealing  at  single 
hand  with  the  wayward  girl,  the  broken  family  and  the 
friendless  child. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  modern  world  where  women 
and  men  work  together  to  better  social  advantage  and 
with  more  wholehearted  confidence  each  in  the  other’s 
wisdom  and  good  will,  than  in  the  Courts  where  per¬ 
sonal  relations  are  studied  and  settled  on  bases  of  equity 
and  justice. 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY 

In  Business  and  Industry  women  have  arrived  as 
salaried  and  wage-earning  helpers  in  almost  every  field. 
The  history  of  women  in  the  economic  changes  that 
have  transformed  handicraft  into  power-driven  machine 
work  throws  special  light  upon  the  most  important 
movement  in  the  world  of  industry.  Women  had  their 
old  work  taken  from  them  in  larger  measure  and  more 
summary  fashion  than  did  men  when  domestic  labor 
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gave  place  to  the  factory.  Moreover  they  were  for  a 
long  time  felt  to  be  out  of  place  as  wage-earners,  howT- 
ever  hard  they  might  be  allowed  to  work  in  their  own 
homes;  and  at  most  a  temporary  supply  of  workers, 
available  between  childhood  and  marriage;  and  hence 
to  be  used  as  floating  laborers  to  keep  down  wages  and 
negative  the  Trade  Union  demands  of  men.  When  it 
was  seen  that  women  as  a  class  were  in  modern  industry 
for  permanent  service,  if  not  as  individual  workers  for  a 
long  period  of  steady  employment;  and  that  they  must 
not,  for  their  own  sakes  or  for  the  real  benefit  of  men,  be 
allowed  to  lower  wages  or  postpone  improvement  in 
conditions  of  the  worker,  three  movements  were  started 
all  of  which  have  had  a  large  effect  upon  the  modern 
business  world.  The  first  was  the  movement  to  secure 


protective  legislation  for  women  and  children,  classed 
together  as  they  have  been  in  most  of  the  efforts  to 
better  their  condition.  The  age  of  the  worker,  hours, 
sanitary  conditions,  moral  protection  and  finally  a 
minimum  wage  have  been  the  basic  demands  in  the 
long  series  of  legislative  measures  urged  by  those  who 
saw  that  women  entered  the  machine-dominated  age 
handicapped  and  must  De  helped  to  some  measure  of 
equality  of  rights  even  if  by  superiority  of  protection.3 

3  The  provision  of  the  English  Statute  of  Labourers  of  i  S6l  shows 
the  early  need  for  such  legal  protection  in  its  power  given  to  “Two  Justices 
of  the  peace,  the  Mayor  or  head  officer  of  any  City  and  two  aldermen  to 
appoint  any  such  woman  as  is  of  age  of  12  years  and  under  40  years  and 
unmarried  and  forth  of  service  to  be  retained  or  serve  by  the  year  or  week 
or  day  for  such  wages  and  in  such  reasonable  sort  as  they  shall  think  meet: 
and  if  any  such  woman  shall  refuse  so  to  serve  then  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
commit  such  woman  to  ward  until  she  shall  be  bounded  to  serve  ” 

bee  Women  in  Modern  Industry,  by  B.  L.  Hutchins. 

p  /S??  ,of  Women  Workers”  in  Studies  in  Economic 
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The  second  movement  was  that  of  Trade  Training. 
It  was  seen  that  girls  entered  the  wage-system  too  low 
down  and  must  be  taught  to  catch  hold  higher  up  and 
where  there  would  be  better  promise  of  larger  compen¬ 
sation  after  brief  apprenticeship  of  actual  work.  The 
Trade  Schools  for  Girls  were  a  confession  that  women 
had  entered  the  field  of  “gainful  occupations”  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  permanent  body  and  should  therefore  be 
fitted  to  do  better  work  for  more  pay  and  in  the  interest 
of  raising  and  not  lowering  the  status  of  the  work  they 
were  to  do. 

A  third  movement  was  that  of  the  Women’s  Trade 
Unions:  First  a  demand  for  entrance  into  the  Men’s 
Unions  and  failing  that  for  the  formation  of  separate 
Unions.  It  was  soon  seen  that  women  are  only  about 
one-fourth  as  steady  members  of  the  Trade  Unions  as 
men,  the  majority  leaving  after  a  brief  interval  of  wage¬ 
earning  between  school  and  marriage.  If  returning 
to  their  trade  after  a  few  years  so  returning  as  new 
“hands”  and  therefore  not  having  the  long  drill  of  the 
man  whose  work  is  not  interrupted  but  often  acceler¬ 
ated  in  speed  and  increased  in  productiveness  by  the  new 
responsibility  of  the  husband  and  father.  This  fact,  the 
basic  one  in  women’s  work  in  all  manner  of  occupations 
governed  by  weekly  hours  and  wage-scales  and  the 
control  of  “bosses”  and  “supers”,  has  always  seemed 
to  indicate  that  women  workers  must  have,  for  the  benefit 
of  society,  a  larger  amount  of  legislative  protection  than 
men  required,  since  their  own  Women’s  Unions  must 
always  be  weaker  than  men’s  because  of  this  mobility 
of  membership. 
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However,  there  have  been  claims  that  such  protec¬ 
tive  legislation,  especially  when  linking  women  and 
children  together  in  Labor  Laws,  made  a  new  handicap 
for  women  and  should  be  superceded  by  a  rigorous 
“equality”  demand.  There  are  signs  that  the  two 
positions  may  be  harmonized  in  a  better  understanding 
of  the  terms  “Majority”  and  “Minority”  in  law.  The 
term  working  woman  may  be  very  often  translated 
working  girl.  Most  wage-earning  women  listed  in  the 
census  in  all  the  countries  where  the  factory  system 
has  developed,  are  under  twenty-five,  many  under 
twenty-two,  and  very  many  not  twenty-one  years  old. 

If  there  should  be  passed  in  every  country  where 
women  vote,  (and  they  now  vote  in  most  countries  called 
civilized,)  a  law  defining  minority  for  men  and  women 
alike  as  the  age  below  the  voting  qualification,  and 
that  voting  age  were  placed  at  twenty-one  years,  it  may 
be  that  the  social  demand  to  safeguard  potential  mother¬ 
hood  from  physical  and  moral  injury  in  industry  might 
be  largely  met  by  stringent  protection  of  all  minors. 
However  that  may  be,  two  positions  must  be  accepted, 
alike  by  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  protective 
labor  legislation  for  women.  The  first  is  that  society 
has  a  right  to  determine  the  conditions  of  those  most 
responsible  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  race. 
The  second  is  that  now  and  for  all  time  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  self-determination  and  self-support  and 
self-development  is  as  sacred  as  the  right  of  any  other 
individual  can  be. 

Today  there  is  a  differentiation  among  girls  as  well 
as  among  boys  at  the  age  when  compulsory  education 
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ends.  Some  go  on  to  High  School  for  more  training 
than  the  elementary  school  grades  can  give  along  lines 
leading  to  teaching,  stenography,  typewriting  and  other 
secretarial  courses,  to  household  arts  and  economics, 
to  nursing,  and  to  many  other  specialties  requiring  at 
least  high  school  graduation  as  a  preliminary  to  tech¬ 
nical  training.  Others,  planning  for  college,  take  special 
preparatory  work  for  that  end.  Others,  obliged  or  pre¬ 
ferring  to  enter  wage-earning  pursuits  as  soon  as  legal 
permission  can  be  obtained,  go  to  Trade  Schools  or  to 
special  work  opportunities  at  once.  In  all  cases  the 
interest  of  society  is  clear  and  indisputable  in  securing 
the  health,  the  efficiency,  the  mental  poise  and  the  firm 
and  noble  character  of  these  girls  who  are  to  be  the 
mothers  of  the  next  generation. 

Women  are  now  rising  in  the  business  world  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  responsibility  and  large  compensation.  As 
Secretaries  of  heads  of  big  business,  as  buyers  for  special 
departments  and  superintendents  in  shops,  as  designers 
and  sellers,  and  as  “personnel  directors”  and  “welfare 
managers”,  college  bred  women  and  others  of  specially 
extended  training  take  places  of  command.  It  may  not 
be  pleasant  to  all  observers  to  see  a  crowd  of  women  and 
young  girls  pushing  their  way  through  subway  and 
trolley  and  suburban  train  to  and  from  their  places  of 
employment.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  new  industrial 
order  and  cannot  turn  backward  but  onward  only. 

WOMEN  IN  WAR-WORK 

The  Great  War  made  a  new  demand  for  women’s 
work  in  wage-earning  areas  hitherto  entered  by  men 
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alone.  England,  which  has  been  for  all  nations  the 
pioneer  in  industrial  changes  of  every  sort,  showed  more 
markedly  than  other  countries  the  effect  of  that  gigantic 
struggle  upon  women’s  labor.  We  are  told  that  by  the 
end  of  1918  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  women  wage- 
earners  of  Great  Britain  were  at  work  in  labor  previouly 
considered  wholly  a  masculine  monopoly.  As  munition 
makers,  in  chemical  manufacture,  in  all  iron  and  steel 
industries,  as  porters  and  conductors  and  drivers  in 
transportation,  as  helpers  in  agricultural  labor  and  in 
many  other  ways  women  “ carried  on”  for  the  nation 
while  their  men  were  at  the  front.  Not  only  was  this 
true  of  wage-earners  in  manual  work  but  the  call  for 
nurses  and  doctors  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  need  for 
more  women  to  take  the  place  of  teachers  in  the  schools 
and  men-helpers  in  the  households,  was  loud  and  held 
many  women  not  before  in  the  ranks  of  salaried  or  wage¬ 
earning  persons  to  heavy  service. 

Volunteers  aided  the  army  nurses  and  retired” 
workers  returned  again  to  active  employment.  An  army 
of  at  least  60,000  in  England  alone  led  the  forces  of 
women  employed  in  ambulance  service,  in  Red  Cross 
work  and  in  every  variety  of  manual,  social  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid  to  the  Armies  and  Navies  of  Europe.4 

After  the  Armistice  and  the  return  of  the  men  from  the 
front  an  acute  situation  developed  in  the  industrial 
world.  Should  the  women  who  had  made  good  during 
the  war  be  displaced  at  once  to  give  back  to  men  the 
opportunity  they  had  loyally  given  up  for  the  war 
service  ?  if  not,  what  were  the  men  to  do  and  what 

4  See  Women’s  Work  in  the  Great  War ,  by  T.  W.  Tickner. 
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would  become  of  their  families  if  they  could  not  get 
work?  If  women  were  to  be  at  once  displaced  in  all  the 
new  fields  of  industrial  work  they  had  entered  with  the 
same  desire  to  serve  their  country  in  its  dire  emergency, 
would  that  be  just?  And  in  any  case  what  would 
become  of  the  vast  army  of  unemployed  women  from 
whom  death  had  stolen  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  husbands 
and  future  mates?  The  holocaust  of  the  War  brought 
to  a  terrible  focus  all  the  questions  that  enter  into  the 
work  and  wage  problems  of  women.  Where  there  are 
millions  more  women  than  can  be  married,  where  there 
are  millions  of  men  out  of  work  on  return  from  the  army, 
where  there  are  dislocations  of  peace-time  industrial 
order  and  confusion  in  all  financial  centers,  how 
shall  these  problems  be  settled  with  calmness  and 
good  judgment? 

Some  of  the  able  Governmental  Reports  of  European 
countries,  noteably  those  of  England,  throw  light  not 
only  upon  the  tragic  crises  in  men’s  and  women’s  adjust¬ 
ment  in  industry  after  the  War  but  give  hints  toward  a 
more  just  appraisal  of  all  the  social  problems  involved  in 
the  wage-earning  of  women  in  peace. 

One  such  inquiry,  the  conclusions  of  which  have  been 
verified  by  other  and  independent  surveys  shows  at 
least  three  variations  in  wages  of  men  and  women  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  same  general  work;  variations  which 
make  the  slogan  “ Equal  pay  for  Equal  Work”  less  easy 
to  obey  than  many  esteem  it  to  be.  In  industries  in 
which  women  and  men  are  employed  there  are  three 
general  causes  for  lower  wages  for  women  than  for  men. 

The  first  is  that  in  many  industries  women  workers 
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do  a  less  expert  part  of  the  work;  a  part  which  is  paid 
less  when  men  do  it  but  which  being  suited  to  the  more 
temporary  character  of  women’s  work  and  in  the  small 
amount  of  strength  and  skill  required,  falls  naturally  to 
women’s  hands  when  they  are  retained  at  all. 

The  second  is  the  sort  of  industry  in  which  there  is  a 
natural  division  of  work  between  men  and  women,  the 
women  being  able  to  do  even  better  service  than  men 
in  their  own  department.  In  such  cases  provided  the 
department  is  an  essential  element  in  the  output  there 
should  be  no  larger  difference  in  the  wages  between  the 
women’s  department  and  that  of  the  men’s  than  dif¬ 
ference  in  hardship,  in  hours  or  in  danger  would 
make  just. 

In  the  third  division  of  industries  in  which  men  and 
women  are  employed  the  work  is  of  a  kind  equally  open 
to  both  sexes  and  in  which  each  can  equal  the  other  in 
productivity,  skill  and  value  of  service.  In  such  cases 
there  can  be  but  one  reason  which  can  be  at  all  defended, 
even  by  the  old  ethics  of  trade,  for  women  having  less 
pay  than  men.  That  reason  is  that  now,  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  there  are  more  women  than  men  unemployed  and 
sorely  needing  jobs.  Where  there  are  ten  women  seeking 
a  particular  job  to  one  man,  and  in  divisions  of  industry 
in  which  women  can  be  as  useful  and  expert  as  men,  it 
will  be  hard  to  prevent  putting  the  wages  of  women 
below  those  of  men  except  by  the  appeal  to  a  Minimum 
Wage  Law.5 

The  new  movements,  such  as  the  “  Whitley  Commis¬ 
sion  Report”  advises  under  the  head  of  “ Joint  Indus- 

5  See  Ethical  Gains  through  Legislation,  by  Florence  Kelly. 
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trial  Councils,”  movements  in  which  effort  is  made 
toward  a  judicial  inquiry  into  actual  conditions,  and  a 
sharing  by  the  employed  with  the  employer  of  all  im¬ 
portant  debates  and  decisions  that  affect  the  hours,  the 
wages,  and  the  general  conditions  of  wage-earners,  offer 
hope  for  a  settlement  of  labor  problems  which  will  give 
women  protection  from  exploitation  without  handicap 
of  individual  effort. 

Meanwhile  the  march  of  women  into  every  known 
field  of  industry  and  commerce  goes  steadily  on.  The 
Great  War  added  a  spectacular  and  hurried  increase  in 
speed  and  in  variety  of  attack  upon  ancient  masculine 
monopolies.  This  has  given  a  sharper  outline  and  a  more 
puzzling  content  to  all  the  questions  arising  from  the 
machine-domination  of  the  industry  of  the  world  as 
that  affects  the  life  and  work  of  women.  Again  we  must 
take  refuge  from  the  superficial  slogans  of  “Protect 
Women”  on  one  side,  and  “Give  Equal  Rights  to 
Women”  on  the  other,  in  some  basic  social  principles. 
Women  are  in  gainful  occupations  in  increasing  numbers 
and  variety.  That  fact  cannot  be  winked  out  of  sight. 
Individual  women  need,  what  individual  men  need,  a 
free  chance  to  win  the  best  work  opportunity  open  to 
them.  That  fact  has  no  reason  to  be  ignored.  Wages 
for  men  and  women  follow  the  same  general  lines  of  rise 
and  fall  according  to  expert  ability,  to  permanence  in 
jobs,  to  pressure  of  those  out  of  work  upon  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  labor  and  upon  the  recognized  business  needs  of 
the  hour.  Women  have  also  to  oppose  some  vestiges  of 
the  old  idea  that  they  are  not  a  permanent  element  in 
paid  labor,  and  that  therefore  they  may  be  treated  as  to 
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wages  and  hours  like  any  other  “fringe  of  the  occasional 
workers”;  and  may  be  used  as  a  shuttle-cock  between 
employer  and  wage  scales.  The  lack  of  permanence  of 
the  women  worker  in  all  employments,  caused  by  what 
is  called  in  this  book  “the  vocational  divide”  and  what 
an  English  author  calls  the  “cleft  in  Women’s  lives”  is 
a  fact  of  supreme  importance  and  ignored  or  minimized 
ignorantly  in  many  feminist  appeals  for  equality  of 
rights.  There  is  no  condition  in  sight  which  indicates  a 
time  when  women  in  general  will  have  as  straight  a 
vocational  line  of  training,  persistence  and  permanence 
in  paid  work  as  do  men.6  There  is,  moreover,  no  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  mistaken  opinion  often  expressed  by 
popular  authors  that  the  business  of  mothering  the 
human  race  takes  less  time  and  strength  than  it  used  to 
do.  The  standards  of  competent  motherhood  have 
risen  steadily  in  each  decade  since  1850.7  The  time 
gained  for  the  average  woman  by  commercialized  helps 
in  household  work,  by  ready-to-wear  clothing  and  all  the 
magical  processes  of  gas,  electrical  equipment  and  other 
modern  improvements  is  for  the  most  part  time  released 
from  drudgery  and  economic  production  for  the  higher 
uses  of  the  family.  The  union  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
specialized  industry  has  produced  a  new  sort  of  demand 
upon  mothers  more  than  it  has  minimized  their  task. 

Moreover,  although  the  new  social  standards  of  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine,  of  social  helpfulness  for  the  home, 
and  of  commercialized  household  service,  have 
immensely  aided  the  ignorant,  the  weak,  the  poverty- 

6  See  Publications  of  Consumer's  League  of  U.  S.  A. 

7  See  Publications  of  The  Children's  Bureau ,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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bound  and  the  incompetent  mother  in  her  duty  of  child¬ 
care  and  child-training,  they  have  not  altogether  eased 
either  father’s  or  mother’s  obligation.  The  average 
parent  has  teachers  and  doctors  and  public  nurses  and 
boards  of  health  and  free  clinics  and  hospital  aid 
unknown  to  previous  generations.  But  he  has  also  a 
social  requirement  that  forbids  early  use  of  children  as 
economic  assets  of  the  family  and  which  demands  a  high 
degree  of  health  and  education  and  vocational  training 
for  every  child. 

The  democracy,  that  grown  intelligent,  is  standard¬ 
izing  child-care  and  in  that  interest  breaking  down  the 
former  isolation  of  the  family,  works  indeed  toward  race- 
culture  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  It  also  aids  the  parent 
of  average  intelligence  and  devotion  to  give  children  a 
better  chance  for  rising  above  that  average.  It  also, 
however,  makes,  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  elite,  a 
new  difficulty  of  adjustment  in  the  most  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  of  life.  With  the  breaking  down  of  social  barriers 
that  enabled  superior  parents  in  the  older  time  to  main¬ 
tain  the  higher  standards  to  which  they  paid  allegiance, 
the  ethical  ideals  and  the  mental  concepts  and  the 
standards  of  taste  of  “Main  Street”  penetrate  to  the 
very  sanctuary  of  the  modern  home.  It  is  not  possible 
now  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  They  all  live 
in  homes  from  which  garden  walls  have  been  removed, 
past  which  the  automobiles  of  a  haste-driven  world  pass 
in  endless  line,  and  “listen  in”  to  the  banalities  and  the 
vulgarities  of  a  mixed-up  social  world  as  easily  as  they 
benefit  by  master-pieces  and  mechanically  preserved 
music  and  oratory.  It  is  in  such  a  time  as  this,  when 
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leveling  up  has  been  not  seldom  also  a  leveling  down, 
that  the  family  has  a  special  part  to  play  in  helping  to 
shield  the  individual  life  from  the  down-draft  of  democ¬ 
racy,  and  keep  it  steady  to  the  high  service  of  a  conscious 
movement  to  share  all  the  best  of  life  with  the  masses 
of  people. 

All  this  means  that  what  the  modern  mother  saves  in 
time  and  strength  by  reason  of  the  new  helps  to  the 
house-wife,  she  often  expends  and  sees  she  must  expend 
on  social  effort  to  make  all  home  life  what  she  knows  her 
own  should  be  and  all  children  brought  up  as  she  wishes 
to  train  her  own.  The  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
and  Child-Care  departments  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
Women’s  Lobbies  for  Welfare  legislation  and  all  manner 
of  agencies  of  social  reform  and  amelioration,  witness  to 
this  new  absorption  of  women  as  they  socialize  home 
devotion  for  the  sake,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  the  best 
interests  of  their  own  private  family. 

women’s  work  in  social  service 

This  brings  us  to  the  division  of  women’s  modern  con¬ 
tribution  to  social  culture  in  what  was  lately  called 
“ scientific  philanthropy.” 

Women  have  passed  through  many  phases  of  “  social 
work”  as  it  is  now  called.  We  have  in  ancient  times  the 
Religious  Sister,  serving  in  the  Convent  and  in  the  slums 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  crippled,  the  defective,  the  in¬ 
sane  and  the  wayward.  It  was  a  personal  service.  One 
human  being  doing  for  another  what  she  could  to  ease 
pain  and  lessen  misery.  That  personal  service  still  is 
done  and  in  the  same  high  mood  of  religion.  We  had 
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next,  or  often  at  the  same  period  of  social  development, 
the  Lady  Bountiful.  We  read  of  the  “gentle  and  noble 
nature”  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  shown 
in  her  “most  tender,  pityful”  and  generous  gifts  which 
“attracted  all  the  destitute  to  her  lucky  gates.”  Many 
great  ladies  of  her  time  and  since  have  thus  won  the 
gratitude  of  the  poor  and  miserable  by  their  doles.8 
Doles  are  still  given  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  We  next  developed  a  type  of  charitable  re¬ 
lief  which  aimed  at  some  discrimination  between  the 
“Worthy”  and  the  “Unworthy,”  and  which  would  not 
hand  out  food  and  raiment  at  the  gates  of  the  castle  but 
tried  to  learn  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  what  was  needed 
and  give  with  wisdom.  This  form  of  charity  marked 
the  change  from  the  roving  swarms  of  the  miserable  or 
homeless  and  out  of  work  to  the  struggles  of  the  par¬ 
tially  self-supporting.  This  type  of  relief  work  developed 
the  Friendly  Visitor,  whom  we  still  have  with  us  in 
various  types  of  investigation  and  helpfulness. 

The  Lady  Bountiful  and  the  Gentleman  Munificent 
were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  Foundations  and  Trusts  for 
the  relief  of  various  sorts  of  human  want  and  misery. 
The  good  offices  of  the  Friendly  Visitor  were  early 
secured  to  administer  such  special  gifts.  Much  sense  of 
humor  as  well  as  understanding  of  the  multitudinous 
wants  of  the  human  race  can  be  traced  through  this 
history  of  special  benefactions.  It  was  a  man  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  left  large  sums  “for  the  marriage  portions 
of  poor  maids.”  It  was  a  woman,  Joan  Smales,  who 

8See  History  of  English  Philanthropy,  by  B.  Kirkman  Gray;  also, 
Social  Work  in  the  Light  of  History,  by  S.  A.  Queen. 
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left  an  endowment  for  “sermons”  with  a  gift  of  only 
io’s  to  the  preacher,  and  of  20 ’s,  to  “those  who  would 
listen  to  the  sermons.  ”  This  shows  that  her  conception 
of  those  who  were  “winter  hearers,  attending  the  Word 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do,”  led  her  to  initiate  a 
practical  lure  to  the  Church. 

Almshouses  were  founded  by  individual  benevo¬ 
lence;  as  when  one  Dame  Alice  Owen  “had  the  crown 
of  her  hat  pierced  by  an  arrow  accidentally  shot”  and 
in  gratitude  that  her  head  was  spared  founded  such  an 
Almshouse  “as  a  votive  offering  in  token  of  her  marve¬ 
lous  escape.”  When  it  is  considered  that  the  alms¬ 
house  of  ancient  time  was  the  shelter  and  succor  of  all  in 
distress,  of  every  age  and  sort,  one  may  think  that  flying 
arrow  sped  its  way  far  into  the  haunts  of  human  misery. 

The  Friendly  Visitor  grew  from  the  unorganized 
individual  dole  giver  in  the  home  of  the  poor,  and  from 
the  church  or  community  representative  charged  with 
the  disposal  of  funds  left  in  bequest,  to  the  stated  semi¬ 
official  almoner  of  the  Parish  Church  and  the  Poor 
Law  benefaction.  The  time  came  in  many  countries 
where  Christian  Protestant  faith  flourished  when  the 
State  Church,  with  its  small  units  of  Parish  lines,  had  its 
thousands  of  Friendly  Visitors,  most  of  them  women  of 
culture  and  refinement  if  not  of  wealth,  to  get  acquainted 
with  and  help  “the  poor.” 

Then  came  the  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
on  one  side  wasteful  overlapping,  due  to  the  multitude 
of  private  charities  which  competed  with  church  doles 
and  inherited  bequests  for  the  gratitude  of  successful 
beggars,  and  also  many  wants  of  the  humble  and  less 
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obtrusive  which  were  not  met.  This  awakening  to  the 
need  of  a  survey  and  appraisal  of  charitable  relief,  and 
to  the  danger  of  developing  pauperism  where  only  relief 
was  intended,  gave  rise  to  the  movement  called  “The 
Organization  of  Charity”;  which  as  Arthur  Clay  said, 
“depended  on  science  and  was  in  fervency  religious.” 
In  England  this  movement  took  definite  shape  with  a 
motto  “Not  Alms  but  a  Friend”;  and  with  the  ideal  of 
building  up  personal  power  to  overcome  bad  conditions, 
and  to  give  only  such  material  relief  as  would  aid  in  that 
more  spiritual  gift.9  In  the  United  States  the  same 
movement  soon  gave  new  methods  of  dealing  with 
social  evils.  Men  and  women  alike  led  in  this  move¬ 
ment;  but  as  the  need  for  trained  workers  to  put  these 
new  and  more  scientific  methods  in  operation  became 
conscious,  women  in  larger  numbers  were  attracted  to 
the  “case-work-treatment”  of  poverty  and  its  ills. 

Soon  the  crusade  against  preventable  diseases,  the 
new  demand  for  economic  reform  which  would  wipe  out 
preventable  destitution,  the  new  applications  of  democ¬ 
racy  to  standards  of  living  and  the  wages  of  manual 
workers,  and  above  all  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  swept  this  movement  to  help  the 
poor  scientifically  and  spiritually  into  a  larger  current  of 
determination  to  prevent  the  need  for  “charity”  and  to 
give  all  better  social  environment. 

The  first  reaction  from  the  Darwinian  message  was 
one  that  made  the  people  see  that  human  beings  like 
plants  were  acted  upon  by  their  environment.  The 
second  response  was  one  that  made  the  enlightened  and 
9  See  A  Great  Ideal  and  its  Champion ,  Papers  by  Charles  Stewart  Loch. 
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those  of  social  feeling  able  to  grasp  the  gospel  of  deter¬ 
mined  social  effort  to  so  shape  the  environment  for  all 
human  beings  that  every  one  would  have  a  fair  chance 
to  live  a  truly  human  life. 

In  this,  the  most  tremendous  change  in  social  ideal 
which  any  period  of  history  has  registered,  (the  change 
from  the  ideal  of  personal  to  the  ideal  of  social  ameliora¬ 
tion,  salvation  and  uplift),  women  have  played  a  great 
part.  It  is  the  army  of  social  workers  far  more  than  any 
detached  academic  group  that  have  opened  the  path¬ 
ways  for  preventive  medicine,  for  better  housing,  for 
larger  educational  opportunities  for  the  children  of  the 
poor,  for  the  special  caretaking  of  the  diseased,  and  for 
the  larger  use  of  the  school  in  the  interest  of  health 
and  recreation.  It  is  the  social  workers,  more  than  any 
other  set  of  earnest  reformers,  who  have  secured  mater¬ 
nity  aid  and  child-saving  provisions  and  most  of  the 
numerous  social  helps  to  a  better  and  stronger  common 
life.10  The  social  workers  have  been  helped  by  and  have 
helped  the  physicians.  They  have  been  sustained  by, 
and  have  been  aided  in  appeals  for  government  aid  and 
recognition,  by  the  women  of  the  so-called  leisure  class. 
These  women,  organized  in  Clubs  and  in  Societies  and 
now  in  special  Committees  of  Leagues  of  Women 
Voters,  have  made  a  distinct  impress  upon  all  political 
parties  and  upon  all  legislative  bodies  and  upon  the 
general  public. 

The  causes  this  large  minority  of  active  women  of 
light  and  leadership  have  supported  are  social  causes  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Not  always  wisely,  not 

10  See  Life  of  Octavia  Hill  and  Life  of  Josephine  Shazv  Lowell. 
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always  after  due  deliberation,  but  always  with  a  keen 
sense  that  those  who  have  should  share  and  those  who 
have  attained  should  help  others  to  rise,  the  women  of 
all  the  civilized  countries  in  the  measure  of  their  power 
have  worked  for  what  has  been  called  Social  Better¬ 
ment.  They  have  thus  added  a  needed  balance  to  man’s 
larger  absorption  in  achievement  of  material  aims  as 
they  have  carried  their  interest  in  individual  human 
beings  out  into  the  wide  circles  of  community  life. 

The  vocations  in  social  service  are  numerous  and 
open,  every  one  of  them,  to  women.  Today  great  na¬ 
tional  congresses  and  conferences  of  professional  social 
workers  carry  on  their  lists  far  more  women’s  names 
than  men’s  and  the  Schools  of  Training  for  Social 
Work  which  have  risen  on  every  hand  show  far  more 
women  students  than  men.  This  is  natural,  since  modern 
social  work,  even  when  it  touches  the  State  and  becomes 
a  political  function,  is  only  the  old  service  of  women 
to  society  carried  out  to  its  farther  circumference. 

It  is  significant,  but  to  be  expected,  that  the  numbers 
of  educated  women  of  gifts  and  vocational  power  who 
enter  this  many-sided  task  we  call  Social  Service  should 
be  second  only  to  those  who  become  teachers.  Both 
professions  are  tied  closely  to  the  family;  and  although 
there  is  danger  both  to  the  “school-marm”  and  the 
“trained  social  worker”  in  the  new  devotion  to  tech¬ 
nique,  danger  that  the  spirit  of  personal  helpfulness  be 
sacrificed  to  the  formula  of  organization,  the  vast 
majority  of  both  teachers  and  professional  social 
workers  are  the  advanced  guard  of  the  socialized  family 
itself.  They  are  making  the  roadways  and  the  means  of 
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transportation  by  which  the  higher  ideals  and  the  more 
scientific  methods  of  living,  physical,  mental,  moral 
and  vocational,  travel  from  the  upper  regions  of 
community  life  down  to  the  less  developed  and  most 
ignorant  people. 

The  next  step  being  now  taken,  all  over  the  world,  in 
the  development  01  social  service  as  a  vocation,  is  the 
step  from  private  philanthropy  to  public  administration 
of  personal  relief,  of  general  aid  and  of  preventive 
measures  against  all  forms  of  human  weakness  and 
misery.  The  new  governments  to  which  the  chaos  of  the 
War  gave  birth,  all  started  with  social  work  embedded 
consciously  and  definitely  in  their  constitutions.  The 
older  governments,  such  as  those  of  Scandanavia,  had 
already  set  the  fashion  of  government  provision  for  all 
classes  of  need  and  for  government  training  of  profes¬ 
sional  social  workers.  The  political  organizations  which, 
like  those  of  England  and  the  United  States,  placed 
large  emphasis  upon  independence  of  the  individual 
and  were  shy  of  helping  any  citizen  through  the  public 
treasury  unless  in  the  last  extremity  of  need,  are  now  in 
process  of  change  and  in  each  decade  take  large  new 
steps  toward  the  public  administration  of  social  service. 
This  is  giving  many  women  workers  in  this  field  an  easy 
transition  fiom  positions  in  volunteer  societies  to  like 
responsibility  and  service  under  the  government.  There 
is  no  indication  of  a  check  in  this  process.  Rather  is  it 
likely  to  be  the  case  that  all  the  larger  and  better  organ¬ 
ized  charities  and  preventive  agencies  will  be  more  and 
more  fastened  to  the  public  school  system,  public 
health  boards  and  public  institutional  relief  stations. 
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This  would  make  the  trained  social  worker  a  recog¬ 
nized  part  and  an  increasingly  numerous  element  in 
the  body  politic.  I  he  activity  of  Lobbies  of  Women 
Voters  and  women’s  societies  in  the  United  States  indi¬ 
cates  not  only  this  process  of  change  from  the  private 
to  the  public  administration  of  relief  and  aid  to  the 
individual  citizen,  on  the  purely  democratic  basis  of 
equal  sharing  of  all  social  care;  but  it  also  indicates  the 
way  by  which  most  women  will  find  their  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  office-holding  and  in  the  civil  service. 

The  pathway  from  the  Lady  Bountiful  to  the  recog¬ 
nized  Public  Servant  is  a  clear  one  and  has  been  already 
trodden  by  many  feet  of  those  of  “pityful  ”  and  friendly 
spirit.  This  shows  that  government  has  been  socialized 
as  women  have  been  invited  to  its  partnership. 11 

women’s  work  for  world  peace 

The  social  spirit  has  taken  a  long  step  toward  world 
peace  since  it  entered  into  the  Twentieth  Century.  In 
spite  of  the  Great  War,  which  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
ethical  sensibilities  of  all  the  peoples,  even  because  of 
it,  there  is  now  born  a  Will  to  Peace  such  as  the  World 
has  never  known.  The  folly  of  letting  causes  of  friction 
and  results  of  selfish  greed  grow  until  legalized,  whole¬ 
sale,  organized,  human  slaughter  seemed  to  the  com¬ 
mon  mind  the  one  way  left  by  which  to  attempt  to 
settle  international  difficulties,  is  now  clear  even  to 
military  leaders.  The  fact  that  modern  war-fare  has 

become  by  reason  of  modern  inventions  so  rapidly 
wasteful  of  life  and  treasure  that  it  is  almost  as  destruc- 

11  See  The  Family  and.  its  Members ,  chapter  “The  Father  and  the  Mother 
State”  by  Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 
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tive  to  the  conquerer  as  to  the  conquered,  and  hence 
is  proved  too  stupid  and  ineffective  for  modern  social 
thrift  to  longer  sanction,  is  now  pressed  home  even  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  ignorant  and  dull. 

This  indictment  of  the  War  system  which  is  now 
pressing  for  hearing  in  all  places  of  high  debate  was 
emphasized  during  the  war  by  the  women  of  many 
countries  in  a  unique  and  striking  manner.  There  have 
been  Peace  Prophets  and  Peace  Plans  for  centuries. 
There  have  been  Peace  Societies  for  generations. 
Women  have  been  heard  in  them  all  and  have  formed 
the  practical  working  membership  in  large  degree  in  all 
the  organizations  devoted  to  the  Abolition  of  War 
which  have  functioned  in  modern  times.  One  of  the 
oldest,  and  still  in  existence,  is  the  American  Peace 
Society  which  born  in  1828  is  now  nearing  its  centenary. 
This  has  had  women  members  from  the  first.  Today  in 
the  United  States  there  are  listed  thirty-one  peace  organ¬ 
izations  in  twenty  of  which  women  hold  equal  mem¬ 
bership  with  men  and  in  five  of  which  women  alone 
are  members. 

There  are  also  listed  eleven  organizations  which  have 
active  standing  committees  engaged  in  work  for  peace, 
of  which  eight  are  composed  of  women  only  and  in  the 
others  women  share  membership.  There  are  also  by 
the  same  careful  count  twenty-three  organizations 
which  are  engaged  in  educational  and  reform  work 
‘‘calculated  to  advance  international  understanding” 
in  which  women  alone  are  represented  in  two  societies, 
and  in  nine  of  which  they  share  responsible  work  with 
men.  In  the  fifteen  “Foreign  Societies”  which  work  in 
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the  United  States  to  mould  its  cosmopolitan  population 
into  a  working  political  and  social  body,  women  serve 
in  varied  ways  as  helpers  and  interpreters  and  financial 
supporters,  and  give  a  true  welcome  and  aid  to  those  of 
the  many  countries  who  come  to  the  New  World  seeking 
liberty  and  opportunity.12 

The  variety  of  international  effort,  thus  shown  by 
the  many  societies  with  their  differing  work  is  confusing 
but  a  testimony  that  there  is  forming  in  the  social  con¬ 
sciousness  a  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  human  life  and 
interest.  And  this  sense  of  the  real  brotherhood  of  man 
is  what  must  be  depended  upon  in  the  last  analysis  to 
rid  the  world  of  war  as  it  has  already  abolished  slavery. 

The  part  played  by  women  is  not  only  unique,  as  has 
been  said,  but  in  the  last  Great  War  reached  a  new  phase 
of  assertion  by  the  Mother-sex  of  the  feeling  that  human 
slaughter  is  a  crime. 

The  only  really  international  meeting  held  during 
that  conflict  was  that  of  the  Women’s  International 
Committee  for  Permanent  Peace  held  at  the  Hague  in 
1915.  The  first  call  to  an  international  gathering  which 
included  representatives  from  all  the  neutral,  all  the 
“allied”  and  all  the  “enemy”  States  was  the  one  issued 
by  that  body,  now  called  the  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom.  The  coming  together  of 
women  in  a  spirit  that  transcended  all  national  lines, 
in  a  purely  human  fellowship  of  suffering  and  of  love, 
while  the  battle  still  raged  and  husbands,  sons  and 
fathers  fought  each  other  to  the  death,  was  a  dramatic 
proof  that  “the  everwomanly  leads  us  on.”  When  the 

l2See  Advocate  of  Peace  of  July,  1924  Washington,  D.  C. 
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smoke  of  conflict  has  blown  away  and  the  hysteria  of 
war  has  been  cured  by  new  ties  of  peaceful  exchange  of 
values  between  the  nations,  this  little  advance  gesture 
of  the  women  of  fifteen  countries  in  1915,  now  con¬ 
tinued  in  bonds  of  more  permanent  association  by  the 
women  of  thirty-five  countries  will  pass  into  historic 
record  as  the  morning  salutation  to  the  new  day  of 
world  comradeship.13 

A  meeting  of  this  body  of  women,  the  first  to  convene 
in  the  United  States,  recently  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
was  a  notable  occasion.  The  League  has  had  an  Ameri¬ 
can  President  since  its  birth  in  1915.  It  has  had  the 
devoted  service  of  this  officer,  Miss  Jane  Addams  of 
Hull  House  Settlement,  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland;  for 
the  engineering  of  large  meetings,  at  the  Hague  in  1915, 
at  Zurich  in  1919,  at  Vienna  in  1921,  at  the  Hague  again 
in  1922  and  at  this  last  gathering  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  also  had  the  devoted  service  of  an  American 
International  Secretary,  Miss  Emily  Greene  Balch  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  at  the  Headquarters  in  Geneva. 
It  was  meet  that  when  this  international  body  met  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  women  from 
other  lands  was  voiced  by  the  able  representative  from 
Holland  the  whole  assembly  rose  in  recognition  of  this 
generous  service. 

The  objects  of  this  League  of  Women  have  been  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows.*  *  The  Women’s  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  aims  at  binding  together 

13See  Women  at  the  Hague  and  Bread  and  Peace  in  War  Time ,  by  fane 
Addams. 
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the  women  in  every  country  who  oppose  all  war  and 
who  desire  to  promote  the  following  objects: 

“i.  The  creation  of  international  relations  of  mutual 
co-operation  and  good-will  in  which  all  wars  shall  be 
impossible.  ^ 

“2.  The  establishment  of  political,  social  and  moral 
equality  between  men  and  women. 

“3.  The  introduction  of  these  principles  into  all 
systems  of  education.” 

The  delegates  from  the  many  countries  represented  in 
the  League  meeting  at  Washington  were  an  able  and 
distinguished  group  of  women.  The  “Who’s  Who”  of 
the  Congress,  with  an  account  of  the  principal  events 
and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  Resolutions  and  affirma¬ 
tions  passed  upon,  constitute  an  important  leaf  in  the 
history  of  both  peace  organizations  and  women’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  social  concerns. 

The  historic  background  of  this  and  similar  peace 
organizations  needs  illustration  from  many  countries, 
perhaps  most  of  all  from  the  United  States. 

The  Swedish  Section  of  this  League  has  shown  the 
historic  sense  and  its  piety  of  remembrance  and  pre¬ 
pared  and  published  for  distribution  at  the  Washington 
meeting  an  attractive  little  pamphlet  in  which  was  set 
forth  the  work  of  Fredrika  Bremer  in  1854,  in  the 
interest  of  “An  Alliance  of  Women,  embracing  the 
whole  earth,  to  oppose  the  direful  effects  of  war  and  to 
contribute  by  united  and  well-directed  effort  to  the 
development  of  a  state  of  peace,  love  and  well-being.  ” 
Those  compiling  this  pamphlet  rightly  connected  with 
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this  early  effort  of  their  distinguished  national  writer 
the  later  advent  of  the  International  Council  of  Women 
with  its  emphasis  on  world-wide  comradeship  for  all 
social  advance,  in  1888  and  1893,  and  also  the  work  of 
the  W.  I.  L.  P.  F.  begun  in  1915. 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  women  in  the  United  States 
organized  for  special  and  active  work  for  peace.  Women 
as  members  of  the  oldest  organized  movement  in 
America  to  substitute  law  for  war,  namely  the  The 
American  Peace  Society,  worked  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  Benjamin  Trueblood  with  the  men  who  also 
served  in  that  body.  There  came  a  time,  however, 
when  to  many  women  it  seemed  clear  that  they  might 
make  a  special  protest  as  mothers  against  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  life. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose  “Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic”  was  used  as  a  marching  song  by  so  many 
soldiers  in  the  Great  War,  was  impressed  during  a  trip 
to  Europe  in  1870  and  ’71,  with  the  need  of  rousing  the 
women  of  the  world  to  a  great  protest  against  war. 
Returning  to  her  own  country  in  1871  she  started  what 
she  called  “Woman’s  Peace  Festival  or  the  Mother’s 
Day  for  Peace.”  The  movement  which  she  initiated  in 
England  before  her  return,  consciously  joined  itself  to 
the  peace  crusade  of  the  American  apostle  of  peace, 
Elihu  Burritt,  who  formed  his  “League  for  Universal 
Brotherhood”  in  1847.  The  women’s  auxiliaries  of 
that  Brotherhood,  who  served  under  the  name  of 
“Olive-Leaf  Circles,”  attached  themselves  to  Mrs. 
Howe’s  movement  which  thus  from  the  start  had 
international  aspects. 
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Mrs.  Howe  chose  for  the  special  “Mother’s  Day  for 
Peace”  a  time  in  early  summer  and  in  the  United  States 
linked  it  definitely  to  “Decoration  Day”  as  the  special 
memorial  for  the  soldier  dead  of  the  Civil  War  then 
began  to  be  called.  Mrs.  Howe  anticipated  the  “Youth 
Movement”  of  today  when  she  said  in  her  first  great 
address,  inaugurating  her  movement  in  her  own 
country, — “As  we  deck  our  heroes’  graves  with  flowers 
we  must  work  and  pray  for  that  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  to  men  which  consecrates  to  life,  and  not  to 
death,  the  idealism  of  youth.”  In  pursuance  of  her 
plans  there  was  held  on  the  date  of  June  2nd,  1874  a 
great  number  of  meetings  in  several  countries,  all 
focussing  attention  upon  the  claim  of  motherhood  to  be 
heard  and  heeded  in  the  debates  on  peace  and  war. 
Hundreds  of  men  attended  these  meetings  and  many 
spoke  at  them.  More  meetings  were  held  in  the  Eastern 
than  in  the  Western  States  but  the  interest  was  general 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  From  abroad  came 
reports  and  messages  of  hope  from  London,  Manchester, 
Edinburgh,  Rome,  Geneva  and  Constantinople. 

The  resolutions  read  at  these  meetings  were  signifi¬ 
cant.  Perhaps  the  finest  and  firmest  expression  of  what 
is  now  called  “radical  pacifism”  was  embodied  in  the 
Resolutions  written  and  presented  by  Rachel  S. 
Howland,  a  noted  Friend,  at  the  meeting  held  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts.  This  intrepid  and  far-seeing 
woman  declared  that  “women,  as  the  mothers  of  the 
race  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  They  teach  their  children 
the  lessons  of  peace  at  home  and  lead  them  along  to 
manhood  for  far  different  purposes  than  to  be  food  for 
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powder.”  She  added  her  belief  that  ‘‘if  the  women  of 
the  world,  representing  the  half  of  creation  that  is  not 
the  warrior  class,  will  come  forward  in  all  their  moral 
force  and  protest  against  that  war  system  they  may 
help  immensely  in  the  establishment  of  universal  peace.” 
The  Resolutions  closed  with  a  ringing  and  definite 
demand  as  follows: — 

We  ask  for  the  abolition  of  the  war  system,  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  general  disarmament  and  the 
establishment  ot  a  Congress  of  Nations ,  bound  to  submit 
to  decisions;  and  with  homes  organized  and  with  gov¬ 
ernments  already  established  it  only  needs  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  Will  to  Have  it  So,  and 
the  delegates  can  be  appointed  by  each  power  according 
to  the  forms  of  such  power  and  time  and  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  agreed  upon.  ” 

What  these  prophetic  resolutions  called  for  is  not  yet 
accomplished  but  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  she 
spoke  these  words  when  women  of  like  mind  and  heart 
with  Rachell  Howland  have  not  striven  with  men,  or  in 
separate  organizations,  for  all  she  asked  and  demanded. 

When  Mrs.  Howe  started  “Mother's  Day  for  Peace" 
the  women  of  the  United  States  had  little  contract 
power,  if  married,  had  no  vote  and  no  political  influence 
and  were  under  the  most  hampering  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights  under  the  law,  for  equal  opportunities  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  in  vocational  and  professional  standing,  and 
for  their  simple  rights  as  citizens  of  a  Republic.  Soon 
that  struggle  absorbed  largely  and  inevitably  the 
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leadership  of  women  in  this  country.  The  Peace  Move¬ 
ment  took  other  forms  and  Mrs.  Howe’s  “Day”  was 
overshadowed.  Later  Mrs.  Howe  herself  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  pioneer  organization  of  the  general  inter¬ 
ests  of  women,  “The  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women”  of  which  she  was  so  long  the  President. 
That  Association  however  had  always  an  active  peace 
committee  and  was  on  the  alert  for  all  possible  inter¬ 
national  affiliation  and  work. 

When  the  Hague  Conferences  began  to  mark  the 
great  strides  taken  by  men  toward  Arbitration  and  the 
substitution  of  law  for  war  another  Peace  Day  was 
chosen  that  appealed  to  women  as  the  fit  celebration  of 
that  advance.  The  Hague  Tribunal ,  established  in 
1899,  gave  us  the  date  of  May  18th  for  Peace  Day. 
The  International  Council  of  Women  held  many  meet¬ 
ings  in  token  of  that  historic  incident  and  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States  especially 
marked  that  date  each  year  by  great  meetings  under 
the  leadership  of  May  Wright  Sewall,  the  Chairman  of 
Peace  and  Arbitration. 

In  1907  the  first  great  National  Peace  Congress  of 
America  was  held  in  New  York  City.  Edwin  D.  Mead 
and  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  suggested  it  and  Andrew 
Carnegie  acted  as  its  President.  The  special  object  was 
to  influence  the  approaching  third  Hague  Conference 
toward  a  distinctly  advanced  Peace  Program  and  it 
offered  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  for  all  the 
existing  peace  organizations  to  come  together.  This 
Congress  also  offered  what  was  then  a  novelty  in  such 
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gatherings,  namely,  a  Session  devoted  to  “The  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Women  to  the  Peace  Movement,”  arranged  for 
and  presided  over  by  a  woman,  the  writer  of  this  report. 
At  this  meeting  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  President 
Wooley  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Senorita  Huidobro  of 
South  America,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin  then  President 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Nathan  of  the  Consumer’s  Leagues,  Mrs. 
Bailey  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  spoke.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  were 
Guests  of  Honor.  1  he  latter  spoke  briefly  but  re¬ 
ported  in  print  for  wide  distribution  the  work  of 
women  for  peace  in  connection  with  the  Councils 
of  Women.  She  totaled  for  the  United  States,  during 
the  six  years  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ferences,  more  than  1400  Peace  and  Arbitration  meet¬ 
ings  on  the  18th  of  May  held  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  except  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Most 
of  these  meetings  had  been  largely  attended  and  issued 
strong  Resolutions  for  the  substitution  of  law  for  war 
in  the  settlement  of  international  differences.  She  called 
for  an  “International  Parliament”  to  sit  as  a  law¬ 
making  body  and  an  International  Permanent  Court  to 
act  as  a  law-enforcing  and  law-interpreting  body.14 

If  any  impatient  person  asks  why  did  not  this  work  of 
women,  added  to  the  work  of  men,  prevent  the  Great 
War,  we  must  answer  that  the  world  had  not  yet 
learned  what  great  variety  and  power  of  agencies  must 

14  See  Published  Report  of  National  Congress  of  Peace  and  Arbitration , 
R.  E.  Ely,  Secretary,  New  York  City. 
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be  at  work  in  political,  economic,  philanthropic,  re¬ 
formatory  and  scientific  ways  to  form  channels  for 
national  interrelation  in  order  to  prevent  the  appeal  to 
violence  when  national  interests  seem  to  clash. 

We  are  all  just  beginning  to  understand  that  not  only 
the  Will  to  Peace  but  the  Ways  to  Prevent  War  must 
be  our  aim  in  study  and  effort.  This  new  appraisal  of 
the  demand  for  channels  for  world  organization  which 
shall  make  war  seem  even  to  the  ignorant  and  careless 
an  absurd  waste  and  horror  has  already  given  us  scores 
of  varying  national  and  international  organizations, 
the  inner  motive  and  aim  of  which  is  the  clarifying  of 
mutual  obligations  and  the  securing  of  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness.  In  the  work  of  women  for  peace  in  the  United 
States  there  are  outstanding  organizations  and  agencies 
most  ably  led  to  large  social  usefulness.  The  Committee 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  for  International  Co¬ 
operation  to  Prevent  War  with  their  strength  and 
enthusiasm  and  fine  organizing  power;  the  revived  and 
all-pervasive  Peace  Committees  of  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union;  the  enlarged  and  highly 
influential  peace  work  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations;  the  greatly  increased  work  toward  the 
substitution  of  law  for  war  in  the  churches  and  syna¬ 
gogues  in  which  women  bear  a  large  part;  the  highly 
intelligent  and  devoted  work  of  the  Women’s  Pro- 
League  Council,  now  happily  federated  with  the  Men’s 
Non-Partisan  Pro-League  Association;  and  the  rapidly 
extending  work  of  the  Councils  to  Prevent  War  both 
National  and  Local  in  which  all  the  efforts  of  women  for 
peace  may  be  federated  and  already  many  are  already 
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federated  for  united  effort;  these  are  all  parts  of  the 
great  work  for  peace  in  which  women  in  the  United  States 
are  now  engaged. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  any 
work  of  reform  or  of  education  is  not  paraleiled  by  that 
of  any  other  country.  The  vast  extent  of  territory,  the 
separate  autonomy  of  forty-eight  Commonwealths,  the 
varied  economic  and  social  interests  of  different  sections 
of  the  country,  the  enormous  and  as  yet  unassimilated 
foreign-born  population,  all  make  unified  effort  along 
any  one  line  most  difficult. 

There  is  however  need  beyond  all  things  else  in  the 
peace  cause  for  some  commonly  accepted  program  that 
will  translate  the  peace  mob  into  a  peace  army  to  wage 
peace  as  one  unified  phalanx. 

Signs  seem  to  indicate  that  many  are  finding  that 
one  program  in  at  least  a  single  item  in  approval  of  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  Court. 
Not  as  many  but  yet  an  increasing  number  are  finding 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations 
with  certain  reservations,  as  one  broad  path  toward  the 
organization  of  the  world  to  abolish  war.  Others,  per¬ 
haps  most  of  all,  are  looking  hopefully  to  further  co¬ 
operation  with  the  League  of  Nations  (even  if  not 
joining  it  at  all)  as  a  “body  of  mutual  counsel.”15 

There  is  a  large  body  of  democratically  minded  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  who  are  also  for  a  People’s 
Referendum  in  case  war  threatens.  Perhaps  a  popular 

Sec  Yearbooks  of  League  of  Nations  compiled  by  Charles  bf.  Levermore 
(winner  of  Bok  Peace  Prize  Plan)  published  by  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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Referendum,  on  that  proposed  War  Referendum,  would 
show  a  majority  of  those  voting,  in  favor  of  such  appeal 
to  the  people  in  place  of  dependence  upon  government 
heads  in  vital  crises. 

What  amount  of  actual  agreement  there  may  be 
among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  war,  and  the  measures  needed  for  that  preven¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  known  unless  some  great  opportunity 
for  conference  and  decision  upon  that  one  question  is 
afforded. 

What  is  surely  needed  by  the  whole  world  is  to  find 
out  what  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  to  do  for 
World  Peace.  For  that  information  we  need,  not  so  much 
a  new  world  conference  at  which  the  United  States  shall 
serve  as  host,  as  a  National  Conference  on  An  American 
Foreign  Policy,  a  National  Conference  on  an  American 
Peace  Movement,  a  National  Conference  on  what  the 
United  States  can  and  will  do  as  a  United  People  to 
help  organize  the  World  to  Substitute  Law  for  War. 

In  this,  or  some  other  fashion,  the  scattered  forces 
of  education  and  of  reform  must  be  united  for 
actual  leadership  of  public  opinion  on  which  all  social 
advance  must  at  last  depend,  in  the  United  States  as  in 
all  other  countries. 

In  the  multiplicity  of  societies  and  agencies  for  peace 
work  there  is  yet  one  encouraging  feature  that  must  not 
be  overlooked.  They  testify  to  a  wide  and  growing  con¬ 
sciousness  that  war  is  wrong,  is  wasteful,  is  obsolete  as  a 
method  of  settling  international  disputes.  Like  all 
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waves  of  feeling  which  respond  to  social  situations  this 
consciousness  is  necessarily  at  first  confused,  and  at 
best  expressed  in  widely  varying  ways.  That  industry 
and  commerce  and  education  and  religion  and  social 
sympathy  and  motherly  devotion  to  the  conservation  of 
life  all  respond  at  once  to  this  feeling  that  war  is  now 
outgrown,  means  inevitably  many  ways  of  trying  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  what  can  take  its  place. 

Unlike  the  waves  of  feeling  which,  coming  from  all 
sides,  sway  in  all  directions,  the  advance  in  modes  of 
thought,  as  applied  to  practical  social  engineering,  is  a 
logical  and  constantly  growing  process.  It  is  only  when 
the  many-sided  feeling  is  wed  to  the  latest  clarification 
of  thought  and  the  best  demonstrated  method  of  social 
adjustment,  that  a  great  step  forward  in  social  advance 
is  made  possible. 

Only  then,  from  the  marriage  of  clear  thought  and 
passionate  feeling  come  the  actual  achievement  of  some 
new  social  order.  In  this  manner  slavery  and  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  women,  unjust  privilege  of  special  classes  and 
the  oppression  of  the  masses,  the  tyranny  of  supersti¬ 
tion  in  a  ruling  religious  order,  the  backward  look 
in  education,  and  other  ancient  evils  have  been  out¬ 
grown;  and  in  this  manner  only  can  war  be  out-grown. 

Is  there  not  indication  today  that  the  world  is  feeling 
more  and  more  that  war  must  go;  and  that  the  world 
is  thinking  with  increasing  clearness  and  power  how  its 
substitute  in  law  can  be  developed  and  applied? 

If  this  be  so,  where  stands  the  United  States  in  this 
great  concern?  “Politically  illiterate,”  economically 
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selfish,  adolescent  in  national  feeling,  torpid  in  spiritual 
response  to  world  needs,  dull  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
World  War,  hesitant  when  the  trumpet  of  the  Time 
Spirit  sounds  the  advance? 

Let  us  hope  not  so  shall  the  New  World  answer  to 
the  Old. 

If  the  as  yet  confused,  half-outlined  and  poorly 
organized  social  consciousness  of  women  can  learn  and 
teach  its  lesson  the  women  of  the  United  States  will 
join  the  women  of  the  World  in  Outlawing  War  and 
making  governments  and  peoples  understand  and 
practice  justice  and  good  will.  This  is  the  new  call  to 
Mothers  and  they  have  come  into  the  Kingdom  of  public 
power  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Social  service  now  reaches  out  through  the  League  of 
Nations  in  Commissions  of  permanent  value.  Women 
serve  on  these  Commissions;  working  to  prevent  the 
Traffic  in  Women  and  Children  for  purposes  of  Vice,  to 
aid  in  stopping  drug  addiction,  and  to  help  in  the  dem¬ 
ocratization  of  industry  to  ends  of  equal  sharing  in 
the  best  things  of  life.  Women  of  many  countries  are 
supporting  both  the  World  Court  and  the  League  of 
Nations.  Women  are  working  with  power  and  devotion 
toward  putting  under  the  World  Court  a  body  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  that 
aggressive  warfare  is  an  international  crime  and  that 
rules  of  equity  and  justice  should  make  a  clear  pathway 
for  universal  peace  between  the  nations.  Women  have 
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supported  all  the  movements  for  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments  and  the  removal  from  the  common  people  of  the 
burden  and  the  danger  of  standing  armies.  They  have 
spoken  in  season  and  out  of  season,  as  social  leaders  and 
as  voters,  for  an  International  Police  to  take  the  place  of 
competitive  National  Armies  and  Navies,  to  work  for 
legal  adjustment  of  all  International,  as  local  police 
work  for  legal  adjustment  of  all  personal  difficulties. 
They  have  poured  their  life  enthusiastically  into  all  the 
educational,  philanthropic,  scientific,  artistic,  and 
social  enterprises  in  which  representatives  of  all  nations 
have  been  united  for  the  common  good.  A  woman  from 
the  U.  S.  A.  works  at  the  center  of  the  International 
Library  at  Geneva.  A  woman  from  England  leads  the 
forces  of  world  protection  for  the  weak  and  morally 
exposed.  A  woman  from  France  summons  international 
support  for  all  the  forces  against  vice.  Women  from  all 
the  other  countries,  some  of  them  with  the  moral  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  neutral  position  during  the  Great  War,  stand 
back  of  the  International  Labor  Commissions.  Stand¬ 
ing  Committees  of  many  bodies  devoted  to  world  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  peoples  as  against  secret  diplomacy  and 
the  commercial  interests  that  have  made  war  so  easy 
and  law  so  difficult  to  reach  in  international  emergencies 
have  active  women  members. 

The  Share  of  Women  in  Social  Culture  is  now  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  most  intimate  home  life  to  the  widest  circle 
of  human  comradeship.  Men  and  women  clasp  hands 
as  never  before  and  keep  step  together  to  a  new  sum¬ 
mons  to  make  the  world  one  family  of  nations  and  the 
peoples  one  united  force  for  the  Common  Good. 
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women’s  work  in  religious  organizations 

The  contribution  of  women  to  the  religious  life  and 
expression  has  been  mixed  of  many  elements.  The 
Great  War  showed  that  old  religious  sanctions  had 
ceased  to  hold  the  public  conscience  of  any  nation.  The 
War  showed  also,  with  dramatic  and  tragic  intensity  of 
emphasis,  that  men  and  women  cannot  live  without  a 
religion  and  must  find  a  new  channel  of  thought,  of 
emotion  and  of  action  along  which  the  perennial  springs 
of  spiritual  hope  and  energy  may  run  toward  a  new 
“revival”  of  true  religion. 

The  attempt  to  make  an  accurate  appraisal  of  world 
conditions  in  this  element  of  women’s  share  in  social 
culture  would  be  futile.  In  the  Old  World  all  ancient 
foundations  are  breaking  up,  in  religion  even  more  than 
in  any  other  human  interest.  Many  of  the  ancient 
States  have  to  outgrow  State  Religions  in  bursts  of 
revolutionary  protest  and  social  chaos.  Many  of  the 
New  States,  formed  out  of  the  artificially  bound 
alliances  of  older  times,  have  not  passed  beyond  the 
first  rebound  of  a  new  and  fierce  Nationalism  that  con¬ 
stitutes  for  the  present  a  sufficient  faith  and  devotion. 

• 

Many  of  the  Old  States  have  had  no  training  in  the 
separation  of  religious  faith  of  the  individual  from  the 
public  ethics  written  in  the  law  books,  and  hence  have 
no  experience  in  that  natural  development  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  which  freedom  and  opportunity  give.  It  there¬ 
fore  seems  most  helpful  to  review  the  course  of  women’s 
religious  comradeship  with  men  and  of  women’s  special 
service  to  the  church  life  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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as  an  illustration  of  religious  tendencies  and  gifts  of  the 
Mother-sex. 

The  fact  that  in  all  ages  women  have  been  at  the 
heart  of  all  religious  observance  which  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  great  facts  of  human  experience, 
birth,  marriage,  child-bearing  and  death,  has  been 
matched  by  the  fact  that  men  have,  in  all  the  later 
phases  of  social  organization,  been  in  legal  and  practical 
command  of  all  the  powers  of  priesthood,  all  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  theological  formulae,  all  the  political  align¬ 
ments  of  church  and  state,  and  all  the  outer  symbols  of 
religious  sanctions  of  conduct.  The  inner  citadel  of 
religious  equality  of  service  and  of  control  has  been  the 
hardest  of  all  for  women  to  enter.  The  masculine  mono¬ 
polies  in  this  field  have  been  most  securely  entrenched 
in  the  common  sentiment  of  veneration  as  well  as  in  the 
heirarchies  of  ecclesiasticism.  Therefore  it  is  chiefly  in 
countries  where  the  burden  of  religious  faith  and  the 
support  of  religious  institutions  has  been  placed  upon 
the  common  membership  of  the  church,  and  where  the 
women  have  had  equal  membership  in  voting  on  church 
affairs  and  in  settlement  of  ministerial  leaders,  that  we 
must  trace  the  free  development  of  women’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  religious  organizations. 

The  illustrative  use  of  the  United  States,  however, 
although  defensible  on  the  ground  of  a  long  separation  of 
Church  and  State  and  a  long  apprenticeship  to  democ¬ 
racy  in  church  government  in  that  country,  is  not 
selected  as  a  sole  testimony  to  the  movement  toward 
equality  of  opportunity  and  expression  of  the  religious 
life  on  the  part  of  women. 
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Today,  in  many  countries,  all  the  social  reforms  are 
tied  up  with  resistance  to  old  religious  ideals.  In  the 
Oriental  countries  the  freedom  of  women  in  the 
Schools  and  in  the  Political  Order  must  be  built  upon 
the  revolt  against  some  religious  restrictions  that  root 
in  ancient  national  “mores/’  This  is  not  forgotten  as 
the  picture  is  drawn  of  what  the  American  woman’s 
relation  to  a  free  church  in  a  free  country  may  be  and  is. 
The  tendency  now  is  for  all  democratic  countries  to 
follow  along  the  lines  on  which  the  United  States  has 
carried  its  democratic  principles  into  the  Altar  of 
Religion.  Hence  it  may  be  of  use  to  see  what  freedom 
in  religion  has  done  in  that  country  to  help  men  and 
women  to  walk  and  work  together  in  the  fellowship  of 
religious  faith  and  in  the  practice  of  religious  duty. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  WORK  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

When  the  prophet  Joel  declared,  as  the  promise  of  the 
Lord,  “I  will  pour  forth  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh:  And 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,”  he  antic¬ 
ipated  the  later  tendencies  of  all  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  toward  the  larger  use  of  women  in  religious  service. 
When  St.  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  Corinthians  sends 
from  “the  Churches  in  Asia”  the  “salutations  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  and  the  church  that  was  in  their  house”  he 
indicated  that  new  prominence  of  women  in  the  early 
Christian  communities. 

When  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  our  era  women 
attained  high  places  in  the  religious  orders  and  became 
recognized  canonically  as  nuns  and  the  Lady  Abbess 
became  a  distinguished  official  of  the  Church,  there 
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was  opened  the  first  independent  career  of  women  out- 
side  the  family  service.  Today  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  in  the  United  States  at  least  100,000 
members  in  its  172  Religious  Orders  of  Women;  with 
20,000  or  more  engaged  in  Hospital  work  and  a  large 
contingent  acting  as  teachers  in  Catholic  Schools, 
elementary,  secondary  and  high,  and  in  similar  educa¬ 
tional  work.  In  the  parochial  activities  of  preaching, 
administering  sacraments,  holding  services,  conducting 
parishes,  we  are  told  the  women  of  this  Church  bear  no 
part,  and  so  far  manifest  no  desire  to  do  so.  But  in  the, 
educational  and  charitable  field  they  furnish  from  90  to 
95  per  cent,  of  the  active  workers.  There  are  newer 
forms  of  service  in  this  ancient  Church  to  which  women 
contribute;  namely  those  embraced  in  the  duties  of  the 
Parish  Visitors  and  those  which  combine  social  service 
and  educational  work.  The  Catholic  Charities  Review 
of  June,  1922,  gives  account  of  these  in  articles  headed 
respectively.  “Missionary  Servants  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Trinity”  and  “Religious  Community  of  Professional 
Social  Workers.  ” 

There  is  also  a  large  and  efficient  organization  of  Lay 
Workers  in  the  Catholic  Church,  including  the 
“National  Council  of  Catholic  Women.”  The  number 
of  lay  teachers  in  Catholic  Schools  is  now  large  and 
growing.  The  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari¬ 
ties,  founded  in  1910,  has  now  many  hundreds  of  paid 
social  workers  listed  in  its  ranks  and  sends  to  its  annual 
meetings  at  least  2000  delegates  who  give  full  time  on 
salary  to  the  more  standardized  social  work  which  this 
Church  shares  with  others  in  community  service. 
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The  influence  of  the  women  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America  is  supremely  exhibited  in  the  field  of 
practical  life.  Without  dealing  apparently  at  all  with 
theological  interpretations  of  ideals,  and  without  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter  upon  any  sacerdotal  or  ecclesiastical 
power  of  leadership,  the  women  of  this  Church  try  in 
large  and  successful  measure  to  make  valid  and  effec¬ 
tive  the  judgment  of  Jesus,  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,  ”  the  followers  of  the  Way  of  Life. 

When  Protestantism  broke  the  Christian  Church  into 
fragments  the  effect  upon  women’s  service  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  was  not  at  first  one  of  increased  usefulness.  To 
make  every  member  of  the  Churches  of  varied  names 
and  functions  a  theologian,  to  find  his  own  meaning  in 
the  Bible  texts  all  revered,  was  to  increase  the  side  of 
religious  thought  and  activity  in  which  men  rather  than 
women  were  interested  and  able  to  achieve  leadership. 
As,  however,  the  movement  of  social  evolution  has 
gradually  affected  all  inherited  institutions  in  Christian- 
dom  two  outstanding  tendencies  toward  change  have 
given  women  increasing  influence  and  power  in  the 
Protestant  communions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  democracy  in  government,  the  second  is  the 
movement  toward  equalizing  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  sexes.  The  first  has  made  a  large  section  of  the 
Christian  Church  a  living  exemplar  of  democratic 
government.  The  second  has  led  to  an  everwidening 
work  of  women  in  the  Church.  All  the  individual 
churches  of  the  Congregational  order  have  separate 
autonomy  and  tend  inevitably  to  equal  power  of  voting, 
of  choice  of  minister,  of  ordination  and  installation  of 
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its  preachers  and  of  management  of  its  property,  its 
policy  and  its  outer  affairs  by  its  own  membership. 
This  has  led  to  the  placing  of  men  and  women  side  by 
side  in  equal  responsibility  and  equal  power  in  those 
churches  in  which  government  inheres  in  the  governed. 

The  supreme  example  of  this  tendency  toward  democ¬ 
racy  in  church  management  and  the  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  service  of  men  and  women  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  “Quakers.  ”  Here  in  the  Friends 
Meeting  not  only  is  there  no  recognized  “hireling 
Ministry,”  no  set  of  leaders  to  whom  deference  must  be 
paid  as  official  functionaries,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
sexoligarchy.  All  are  one  in  the  humble  wraiting  for 
inner  guidance  from  the  Spirit.  All  are  one  in  the  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Way  of  Life  that  Spirit  ordains.  The 
men  and  women  in  the  Society  of  Friends  bear  equally 
“the  responsibility  for  ministry”  and  about  as  many  of 
one  sex  as  the  other  are  recognized  as  “speaking  to 
edification.”  The  Committee  for  “ministry  and 
counsel”  on  which  rests  the  care  of  and  arrangements 
for  Meetings  may  be  composed  of  any  men  or  women 
who  have  shown  power  of  leadership;  and  the  “Clerk 
of  the  Meeting”  who  bears  the  honorable  and  difficult 
part  of  both  presiding  officer  and  interpretative  recorder 
of  discussions  presented  and  decisions  reached  in  the 
Meetings,  may  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman.  The 
business  of  this  body  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
carried  on  in  Men's  Meetings  and  Women's  Meetings 
and  in  joint  meetings  of  both  sexes  in  a  manner 
that  conduces  to  perfect  frankness  and  full  deliberation 
and  in  which  no  formal  action  is  taken  by  the  Meeting 
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in  general  in  which  there  is  not  full  unanimity. To  one 
accustomed  to  the  sometimes  heated  debate  of  ordinary 
business  and  organization  meetings  with  their  depend¬ 
ence  upon  majority  vote  for  the  carrying  forward  of 
projected  enterprises,  the  quiet  waiting  for  full  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Friends  Meeting,  and  the  slow  progress 
toward  ends  desired  by  any  section  of  the  membership 
which  such  a  method  entails,  seem  unique.  The  ap¬ 
proval,  or  the  impatient  feeling,  this  Quaker  custom  in¬ 
spires  is  probably  a  temperamental  response  to  inherited 
traditions  on  the  part  of  members  of  a  highly  indivi¬ 
dualized  Sect. 

The  few  thousands  listed  in  the  statistics  of  this  Sect 
seem  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  great  company  of 
Christian  Churches  but  the  World  War  gave  the 
Quakers  a  new  and  unique  opportunity  for  service.  By 
a  series  of  happy  accidents  which  need  not  here  be  re¬ 
counted  the  Friends  were  given  an  opportunity  through 
their  “Service  Committee”  of  carrying  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men,  to  all  the  warring 
peoples,  among  whom  they  recognized  no  foe  but  only 
a  group  of  the  human  family  in  need  of  human  help. 
This  common  world  service  which  made  the  children  of 
remote  countries  all  learn  that  “Quaker”  meant  food 
and  raiment  and  kind  words  and  hospital  care  and  help 
toward  new  homes  after  war’s  destruction  and  a  real 
bond  of  love  in  a  world  of  hate  and  murder,  has  brought 
the  Friends  into  the  limelight  and  justified  their  title. 

Between  the  most  formal  ecclesiastical  organizations 
in  the  Christian  Church  and  the  most  simple  and  demo¬ 
cratic  community  of  Friends  there  are  numberless  gra- 
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dations  of  Protestant  sects.  Their  multiplication  has 
given  rise  to  a  cut-throat  competition  in  which  the 
practical  talent  of  women  for  raising  money  and  dis¬ 
bursing  it  thriftily  and  for  the  benefit  of  common  ends, 
has  been  perhaps  their  most  conspicuous  contribution 
to  church  work.  The  extreme  partisan  sectarianism 
which  produces  such  infinitesimal  divisions  in  Protes¬ 
tant  Christianity  all  wise  persons  deplore  but  the 
effort  to  make  successful  the  single  church  of  one’s  faith 
has  called  forth  from  the  women  members  of  each  such 
division  a  heroic  and  devoted  sacrifice  and  service  which 
is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Could  this  practical  service  but 
be  enlisted  in  Church  Unity  instead  of  Church  Division 
what  a  power  for  good  it  might  become! 

There  are  Protestant  Sects  in  which  the  Religious 
Orders  of  Women  are  found  in  Sisterhoods,  and  as 
Deaconesses,  which  approximate  closely  the  large  and 
efficient  service  of  Roman  Catholic  Woman  in  charity 
and  in  education.  There  are  those  in  which  the  service 
of  men  and  women  more  nearly  approach  that  equal 
right  and  equal  duty  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  women  of  each 
denomination  in  Christendom  have  followed  the  special 
type  of  development  each  sect  has  displayed  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  of  men.  For  example  the  doctrine  of  the  Friends, 
whose  “  non-resistance  ”  has  been  respected  by  govern¬ 
ments  since  it  won  its  right  of  individual  conscience  in 
the  struggles  of  the  pioneers  in  the  17th  and  early  x8th 
centuries,  has  made  both  men  and  women  of  that  sect 
leaders  in  the  cause  of  international  peace;  and  of  such 
brotherly  living  together  as  have  made  for  economic  and 
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social  well-being.  While  the  same  gospel  of  “ quietism” 
and  “ Separation  from  the  World”  has  made  both  men 
and  women  of  that  sect  poor  fighters  for  civic  righteous¬ 
ness  and  given  to  their  own  City  of  Philadelphia,  the 
name  not  only  of  “City  of  Brotherly  Love”  but  also  of 
City  “corrupt  and  contented.”  On  the  other  hand, 
sects  in  which  the  element  of  struggle  against  civic  evils 
has  been  strongly  developed,  and  the  militant  attitude 
toward  moral  reform  has  been  shown,  have  had  women 
as  well  as  men  among  the  foremost  workers  against  evil 
in  our  political  life.  And  women  members  of  these  sects 
have  aided  in  National  Wars. 

Moreover,  the  firmer  the  tendency  toward  “coming 
out  from  among  them  and  being  separate,”  shown  in 
devotion  to  the  Christian  ideal,  the  more  private  educa¬ 
tion  has  flourished  and  the  less  has  been  the  intelligent 
and  earnest  effort  toward  the  bettering  of  public  schools. 
The  more  worldly-wise  the  sect,  the  more  public  educa¬ 
tion  has  flourished.  Women  in  the  United  States  have 
borne  their  full  share  of  interest  and  of  effort  in  both 
movements.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  whether  or 
not  women  are  recognized  as  official  leaders  of  a  church 
enterprise  they  share  in  one  way  or  another  both  in  the 
responsibility  and  the  work  of  religious  leadership. 

In  the  Congregational  bodies,  Trinitarian  and  Uni¬ 
tarian,  in  the  Universalist  denomination  and  in  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples  and  in  some  divisions  of  Baptists, 
women  have  full  rights  of  expression  of  that  responsi¬ 
bility  of  leadership.  It  is  stated,  although  full  authenti¬ 
cation  is  not  at  hand,  that  there  are  forty  denominations 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  which  women  are  or  may  be 
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“Ministers.”  It  is  certain  that  in  the  Congregational 
body  so-called,  there  are  about  seventy  women  ordained 
to  this  highest  office  of  religious  leadership.  Women  are 
eligible  for  training  in  the  Theological  Schools  of  this 
body  but  far  more  take  courses  fitting  for  parish  assis¬ 
tants  and  directors  of  religious  education  than  for  the 
higher  office.  The  power  and  responsibility  of  men  and 
women  in  practical  government  of  each  individual 
church  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  identical,  although  the 
full  autonomy  of  each  single  church  body  leads  to  cer¬ 
tain  differences  in  administration  of  affairs. 

In  the  sect  called  the  Disciples  of  Christ  there  are  a 
few  women  ordained  to  the  Ministry.  There  is  also  in 
that  body  large  official  recognition  of  women  in  church 
government  and  in  Missionary  effort.  Deaconnesses 
are  set  apart  in  this  denomination  for  special  church 
service,  not  as  an  Order  and  not  with  any  reference  to 
celibate  or  married  condition,  but  for  special  terms  of 
service  for  one,  two  or  three  years.  In  this  body,  which 
is  growing  in  its  influence  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  there  is  a  simplicity  of  stated  belief  and  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  religious  unity  which  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  women. 

The  Universalist  Church  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  to  ordain  women  to  the  Ministry.  It  is  true 
that  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  the  first  woman 
minister  in  the  United  States  outside  of  the  Friends, 
received  ordaination  from  a  Congregational  Church, 
but  that  was  an  exceptional  case.  Rev.  Phebe  Hanaford, 
recently  deceased,  was,  it  is  claimed,  the  first  woman 
to  be  so  ordained  in  New  England,  the  second  in  the 
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United  States,  and  the  fourth  in  the  world.  There  are 
fifty-seven  regularly  ordained  women  ministers  in  the 
Universalist  Church  and  twelve  licentiates  in  line  for 
the  larger  service.  Sixteen  of  these  ordained  women 
ministers  have  parishes  in  sole  personal  charge  and  ten 
more  act  as  co-ordinate  pastors  with  their  husbands. 
Many  women,  in  this  as  in  other  denominations  having 
taken  ordination  marry  and  afterward  specialize  in  some 
form  of  church  activity  less  exacting,  serving  as  Super¬ 
visors  of  Sunday  Schools  and  as  leaders  in  social  work 
in  the  Parish.  There  is  in  this  group  a  growing  tendency 
toward  fitting  for  these  secondary  positions  as  they  offer 
a  type  of  official  religious  service  which  fits  in  easily  with 
general  educational  and  civic  work  and  with  the  absorb¬ 
ing  duties  of  family  life. 

In  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Mission  work  of  this 
denomination  women  bear  a  conspicuous  and  recognized 
part;  and,  as  in  all  church  bodies  in  the  United  States, 
they  form  a  working  force  for  each  individual  group 
which  is  valiant,  self-sacrificing  and  efficient. 

In  the  Unitarian  body  women  have  had  opportunities 
for  training  for  the  Ministry  since  the  founding  of  the 
Meadville  Theological  School  in  1844,  and  have  fitted 
themselves  for  this  service  in  a  small  but  earnest  contin¬ 
gent.  The  actual  service  of  women  in  the  full  pastoral 
office,  has  however,  not  increased  at  all  proportionately 
with  the  general  growth  of  this  body;  and  the  large  and 
rapidly  growing  specialization  both  in  preparation  and 
in  opportunities  of  salaried  service  in  the  Departments 
of  Religious  Education  and  of  Parish  Assistant  have 
made  far  more  devoted  Unitarian  women  take  training 
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for  one  of  these  secondary  positions  than  for  the  Min¬ 
istry  itself. 

This  is  a  half-conscious  recognition  of  two  things, 
namely,  one  that  the  full  pastoral  office  seems  so  often 
to  be  made  difficult  or  impossible  when  a  woman  Min¬ 
ister  marries;  and  the  other  that  special  service  in 
Religious  Education  and  in  general  Parish  Service  is 
compatible  with  such  changed  domestic  conditions. 
Also,  the  fact  that  a  much  shorter  and  less  exacting 
period  of  study  may  fit  one  for  the  secondary  service 
and  that  such  service  entails  less  weight  of  anxiety  and 
lonely  effort,  makes  the  appeal  of  these  newer  divisions 
of  the  pastoral  office  strong  and  alluring.  The  tend¬ 
ency  herein  noted  seems  to  be  a  part  of  a  general 
movement  toward  specialization  in  official  church 
service;  leading  perhaps  toward  separation  of  the 
preaching,  the  administrative,  the  teaching  and  the 
social  leadership  of  the  Protestant  Churches  into 
separate  professional  functions. 

Should  such  a  specialization  of  function  become  the 
rule,  women  would  gravitate  naturally,  as  in  other  pro¬ 
fessional  relationships,  toward  the  practical,  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  the  socially  administrative  elements,  of  what 
is  now  a  composite  leadership  of  the  religious  ministry. 

Meanwhile  there  is  great  need  in  many  religious  com¬ 
munions  for  more  Ministers,  and  for  far  more  Ministers 
of  the  practical  and  unifying  genius  of  women.  The 
opportunities  now  open  for  training  for  such  positions 
should  be  more  fully  embraced  by  women,  even  if  much 
public  education  is  still  needed  to  make  parishes  value 
rightly  such  potential  possibilities  of  their  sex.  In  some 
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of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Baptist  body  we  have 
women  as  ordained  Ministers  and  far  more  lay-women 
in  large  positions  of  responsibility  in  Home  Mission 
Work.  This,  with  the  Foreign  Missionary  Field,  offers 
such  great  usefulness  to  women  that  we  may  almost  say 
that  women  in  that  as  in  other  Evangelical  Christian 
communions  have  found  their  place  and  function  in 
such  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  first  medical  training  given  to  women  in 
the  United  States  was  a  limited  course  intended  to  fit 
Foreign  Missionaries  to  give  aid  to  the  women  in  other 
countries  in  ways  that  would  give  them  friendly  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  secluded  women  of  harems  and  the  zen¬ 
anas.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  large 
positions  of  leadership  have  been  opened  to  women  in 
the  missionary  field  which  are  denied  to  them  in  the 
supporting  denominations  of  such  missionary  work  in 
the  local  home-churches.  This  fact  has  given  many 
women  in  the  missionary  field  an  assured  position  of 
leadership  which  has  developed  power  and  adaptability 
to  difficult  educational  and  political  conditions.  The 
effect  also  of  Missionary  enterprises  upon  the  women 
conducting  or  assisting  in  conducting  them  from  the 
home-churches,  and  especially  those  charged  with  rais¬ 
ing  money  and  administering  Schools  and  Medical  Aid 
in  foreign  lands  has  been  to  give  large  opportunity  of 
service  to  picked  women  of  special  capacity.  To  “listen 
in”  on  a  meeting  of  women’s  Missionary  Societies,  both 
Home  and  Foreign,  in  the  United  States,  is  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  great  capacity  of  women  for  large  religious 
leadership.  The  literature,  also,  of  the  various  Mission 
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Societies  of  women  in  this  country  shows  wonderful 
variety  and  attractiveness  together  with  highly  efficient 
specialization.  The  large  and  varied  out-put  of  the 
“Woman’s  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society” 
is  a  striking  example  of  this  use  of  the  printed  word. 

The  women  officially  aiding  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  representing  sev¬ 
eral  denominations,  has  a  record  of  work  that  exhibits 
marked  devotion  and  administrative  power. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  helpful  agencies  toward 
unity  of  effort  in  religious  work  of  the  Protestant  Evan¬ 
gelical  denominations  is  that  of  the  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions  with  its  twenty  constituent  boards, 
its  eighteen  affiliated  schools  of  missions  and  its  truly 
co-operative  spirit  and  activity.  Affiliated  with  the 
Home  Missions  Council  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  with  its  forty-two  Missionary  organizations 
and  its  representation  of  twenty-seven  denominations, 
this  body  of  women,  working  constructively  with  men 
on  joint  Committees,  shows  what  can  be  done  when  all 
work  together  for  high  ends.16 

Whatever  may  be  one’s  point  of  view  as  to  the  need  or 
the  desirability  of  trying  to  change  the  religious  belief 
of  peoples  of  other  lands  the  tendency  of  women’s  work 
in  the  foreign  mission  field  as  supported  in  the  United 
States  has  been  so  demonstrably  and  so  markedly 
toward  educational,  medical  and  social  service  depart¬ 
ments,  and  one  so  helpful  in  aiding  the  women  of  other 
lands  to  attain  a  larger  life  in  the  home  and  in  society, 
that  no  one  can  deny  the  value  of  such  contact  of 

16  See  Yearbooks  of  all  Denominations  for  current  data.  * 
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women  from  the  land  of  freedom  with  those  bound  by 
ancient  traditions  of  women’s  subordination.  Hence 
the  sum  of  the  work  of  women  in  this  Missionary  field 
may  be  fairly  stated  as  a  movement  all  around  the 
world  toward  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
womanhood  and  through  that  for  the  social  uplift  of 
all  groups  of  differing  nationalities  whom  this  world 
ministry  has  affected. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK  OF  WOMEN  OUTSIDE  OF  SECTS 

The  tendency  of  women  to  organize  for  religious 
service  outside  of  sectarian  lines  has  been  shown  also, 
and  with  great  power  in  the  initiation  and  development 
of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  The 
organization  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  preceded  this 
movement  among  women  by  several  years,  showed  that 
working  under  and  above  the  sectarian  spirit  was  one 
looking  toward  greater  unity  in  work  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  Men  have  gone  on  from  this  first  attempt 
to  sink  small  differences  in  the  supreme  aim  of  religious 
service  to  the  great  movement  toward  Unity  expressed 
by  the  establishment  in  1908  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  The  avowed  object 
of  this  Federated  movement  is  to  “Express  the  fellow¬ 
ship  and  catholic  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  and  to 
secure  a  larger  combined  influence  for  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  all  matters  affecting  thehnoral  and  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people.”  This  double  purpose,  to  bring  the 
varying  sects  into  closer  spiritual  life  and  to  unitedly 
express  that  life  in  terms  of  social  service,  is  now  con¬ 
sciously  and  earnestly  supported  by  thirty  Protestant 
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Evangelical  denominations.  In  the  work  of  this  body 
women  share,  although  few,  if  any,  women  represent 
the  churches  of  their  faith  and  order  officially.  Women 
connected  with  the  Federation  of  Churches  of  Christ 
are  most  often  those  on  the  Official  Boards  of  non-sectar¬ 
ian  institutions  and  agencies.  Hence  they  are  often 
freer  from  denominational  restraints  than  are  the  men, 
who  must  register  as  representing  one  of  the  thirty 
denominations  which  co-operate.  This  gives  their  influ¬ 
ence  a  special  leadership  toward  the  lessening  of  sect 
divisions  and  the  extension  of  Church  Unity. 

Among  the  “ Co-operating  Bodies”  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  actively 
working  for  unity  of  effort.  Among  the  “Consultative 
Bodies  also  listed  in  the  Year-book  the  Federation 
counts  as  helpers  the  “Federation  of  Woman’s  Boards 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  North  America.”  These  lines  of 
contact  between  men  and  women  working  for  Church 
Unity  in  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Field  are  all  making 
not  only  for  specific  alliance  for  definite  ends,  superior 
in  mclusiveness  to  the  denominational  life  they  repre¬ 
sent,  but  also  for  the  larger  usefulness  and  greater  power 
of  leadership  among  women  within  the  sects  thus  allied 
in  common  work. 

The  great  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  however  is  not 
in  such  indirect  ways  of  influence  but  rather  in  the  def¬ 
inite  and  independent  work  projected  and  accomplished 
under  their  own  name.  The  contribution  of  Grace 
Dodge  to  the  Nationalizing,  the  Internationalizing  and 
the  effective  organization  of  this  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  can 
never  fail  of  grateful  recognition  from  any  one  truly 
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intelligent  respecting  the  wide-reaching  social  usefulness 
of  this  organization.  Whether  or  not  that  person  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  doctrinal  position  of  its  purpose 
to  “advance  the  physical,  social,  intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women,”  to  “  bring  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and 
Lord”  and  lead  them  “to  fullness  of  life  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  character,”  he  must  applaud  its  practical  work. 

During  the  World  War  the  work  of  this  organization 
of  women  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  the  young  women 
consecrated  themselves  as  the  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  did  to  the  task  (so  new  in  actual  war-fare)  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  lighters,  physically  and  morally,  from  the 
worst  temptations  of  Camp-life  and  of  the  soldier's 
isolation  from  civic  restraints. 

The  budget  grew  from  thousands  to  millions,  and  the 
numbers  in  active  service  from  scores  to  hundreds.  No 
battle  front  was  without  its  Hostess'  houses  and  its  re¬ 
creation  work  and  its  social  service  of  women  to  men; 
and  in  this  work  the  representatives  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
were  the  leaders  in  point  of  organized  service  and  in 
numbers  of  recruits  for  service. 

The  side  of  social  service  is,  however,  but  one  part  of 
the  devotion  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  organization 
exists  primarily  for  religious  stimulation,  inspiration  and 
leadership,  to  draw  to  the  churches  of  their  own  faith 
the  support  of  the  young  womanhood  of  the  country. 
To  deepen  spiritual  life  and  hold  it  firm  to  high  moral 
ideals  is  its  special  task  and  its  response  to  the  call  of 
that  task  has  been  one  of  the  finest  and  most  efficient  of 
the  religious  agencies  in  American  life.  As  the  organi- 
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zation  has  become  less  partisan  in  its  evangelization 
work  and  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  larger  and 
more  inclusive  religious  life,  it  has  gone  from  strength  to 
strength  and  become  more  truly  an  American  service  to 
world  religion.  The  relation  of  the  Protestant  leader¬ 
ship  of  this  movement  to  the  Roman  Catholic  women  of 
light  and  leading  in  South  America  is  a  hopeful  and  fine 
illustration  of  this  broadening  of  mental  outlook  and 
widening  of  spiritual  sympathy.17 

The  Salvation  Army,  although  not  so  strong  in  the 
United  States  as  in  Great  Britain  and  some  other  coun¬ 
tries,  has  in  its  membership  men  and  women  on  equal 
terms  and  wins  the  support  and  service  of  a  great  com¬ 
pany  of  devoted  women  workers.  Its  Commander  for  the 
United  States,  Miss  Evangeline  C.  Booth,  is  so  weP 
known  and  so  beloved  that  the  mere  proposal  to  assign 
her  to  another  command  in  some  other  country  drew 
from  all  classes  of  religious  leadership,  as  from  hundreds 
of  social  workers,  a  protest  and  an  appeal  for  her  contin¬ 
uance  here.  During  the  War  the  Salvation  Army 
Lassies  were  favorites  among  all  the  soldiers  who  felt 
that  their  sympathy  was  universal  and  their  helpfulness 
without  limit.  With  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  their 
co-adjutors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Jewish 
workers  from  the  synagogues,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  representatives,  and  the  Friends  Service 
Committee,  and  the  many  Chaplains  and  general  social 
entertainers  and  aids  to  the  Hostess’  House  companion¬ 
ship,  the  Governments  of  countries  recognized  the 
devoted  service  of  this  band  of  Salvation  Armv  men 
and  women. 

See  publications  of  National  Board  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  current  data. 
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The  Volunteers  of  America,  an  offshoot  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  has  for  its  leaders  a  man  and  a  woman  of 
exceptional  and  of  equal  power  and  effectiveness.  Hence 
this  “  flying  squadron  ”  of  the  Militant  Church  may  be 
said  to  use  women  and  men  together  without  any  dis¬ 
tinction  save  that  of  capacity  for  service. 

Among  the  most  significant  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
women  of  the  United  States  to  translate  religious  fervor 
into  practical  work  of  social  reformation  stands  the 
movement  called  The  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  This  body,  having  now  a  World  organization, 
and  long  prominent  among  organized  associations  of 
women  in  National  form,  and  having  State  and  Local 
Branches  all  over  the  country,  had  its  birth  in  a  “ Cru¬ 
sade,”  led  by  women  who  believed  that  prayer  was  the 
greatest  weapon  against  evil  that  could  be  wielded  and 
that  they  could  pray  the  “  Saloon,”  out  of  existence. 
The  first  expression  of  that  conviction,  which  came  as 
a  religious  revival  in  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1873,  was  a  signal  for  the  church  women  to  take  up 
the  Temperance  Reform  in  new  and  more  spiritually 
devout  forms  than  it  had  before  been  led.  The  result 
was  a  great  accession  of  power  and  effectiveness  not  only 
to  that  reform  but  to  all  the  interests  that  lay  nearest 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  women  of  our  country.  The 
unique  appeal  of  that  “Crusade”  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  later  the  supreme  devotion  of  life  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  in  the  United  States,  Frances 
Willard.  Her  wonderful  organizing  ability,  her  broadly 
inclusive  mind,  her  mastery  of  the  interrelation  of 
reforms  that  lead  toward  better  personal  lives,  were  all 
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fibred  upon  a  profoundly  devout  religious  consecration, 
trust  and  aspiration.  The  motto  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
became  for  this  continent  “For  God,  for  Home  and 
Native  Land ”  and  for  the  World  W.  C.  T.  U.,  “For 
God,  for  Home  and  Every  Land.”  There  is  no  part  of 
this  or  any  other  country  in  which  some  token  of  this 
woman’s  life  has  not  been  found.  Her  Annual  Messages 
as  President  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  were  read  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  as  he  often  said,  as  “more  impor¬ 
tant  than  those  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  what  the  United  Christian  Church  ought  to  issue 
but  did  not.” 

Miss  Willard  was  one  of  those  most  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  International  Council  of  Women  of  the 
World  which  meets  in  the  United  States  in  1925.  She 
was  the  first  President  of  the  National  Council  of  this 
country,  serving  with  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  as  lieu¬ 
tenants  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  in  the  process  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  many  national  bodies  of  women  already 
functioning  into  a  Triennial  Conference  for  discussion 
and  if  possible  joint  action  against  wrong  and  for  the 
right.  The  early  espousal  by  Miss  Willard  of  the  cause 
of  Equal  Suffrage  carried  the  conservative  church 
women  into  that  movement  in  a  way  that  might  not 
then  have  been  possible  to  secure  by  any  other  means. 
The  large-mindedness  that  initiated  Departments  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  covering  so  many  of  the  social,  economic, 
philanthropic  and  educational  phases  of  American  life 
gave  a  culture  to  isolated  and  poorly  educated  women 
such  as  no  other  influence  developed  in  our  country  had 
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been  able  to  do.  It  linked  the  temperance  movement  to 
many-sided  issues  that  took  it,  for  women  at  least,  out 

of  the  narrow  specialty  of  one  propaganda  to  the  large 
company  of  many  kindred  movements  for  human 
betterment. 

The  deep  religiousness  that  characterized  the  first 
organization  of  women  under  the  name  of  W.  C.  T.  U. 
marked  the  White  Ribbon  Army  in  all  its  work.  It 
is  still  plainly  in  evidence  now  that  political  action  has 
enthroned  in  a  Constitutional  Amendment  its  cardinal 
doctrine  of  “  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic”  and  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  temperance  movement  in  the 
United  States  has  become  law  enforcement. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  present  experiment 
in  legislative  control  of  appetite  and  rules  of  personal 
behaviour  no  sane  person  is  now  found  to  declare  in 
favor  of  the  Saloon  as  it  formerly  appeared;  in  politics 
to  corrupt,  and  in  social  life  to  add  immeasurably  to 
personal  degeneracy  and  public  burdens  of  relief. 

The  church  women  of  this  country  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  and  are  still  hard  at  work  to  secure  law 
enforcement.  They  chose  as  their  Crusading  Hymn,  as 
they  marched  against  the  Saloon,  “Give  to  the  winds 
thy  fears: 

Hope,  and  be  undismayed; 

God  hears  thy  sighs  and  counts  thy  tears; 

God  shall  lift  up  thy  head.”  They  still  sing  that 
hymn. 

What  started  as  a  religious  impulse  born  out  of  a 
great  sorrowed  a  great  yearning  became  under  Frances 
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Willard’s  great  leadership  a  well-rounded  School  of 
Training,  for  women  who  most  needed  such  drill,  in 
Service  and  in  Moral  Reform.  What  all  women  can 
now  do  easily,  and  what  only  a  few  trained  women 
could  then  do  with  struggle  in  1873,  has  been  made  effec¬ 
tive  in  a  manner  unique  and  all-pervading  in  the  life  of 
the  United  States  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Its  various  Departments  now  shape  themselves  into 
independent  specialties  of  study  and  of  action  and  are 
many  of  them  taken  up  by  the  new  League  of  Women 
Voters,  The  League  of  Nations  itself  has  adopted  some 
of  its  functions  like  that  against  drug  addiction  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  of  women  and  children.  The  inter¬ 
related  but  specialized  world  of  social  service  is  now 
disconnecting  itself  from  the  Church  life  as  movements 
become  more  universal  and  more  inclusive  of  all  types 
of  religious  devotion.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember 
that  every  great  movement  in  philanthropy,  in  reform 
and  in  social  education  had  its  beginning  at  some  church 
altar  and  was  the  governing  impulse  in  some  movement 
of  religious  devotion.  This  is  shown  in  marked  degree 
in  the  history  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.18 

The  work  of  women  in  religion  has  been  shown  also  in 
organized  effort  for  faith  and  righteousness  outside  of 
the  Evangelical  Christian  groups.  The  sects  not  invited 
to  co-operate  with  the  Federation  of  Churches  of  Christ 
formed,  soon  after  that  organization  was  initiated,  a 
group  of  allied  bodies  under  the  name  of  “  Federation  of 

Religious  Liberals.”  This  co-operative  organization 
includes  in  its  membership  the  Unitarians;  the  Unita- 

18  See  Life  of  Frances  Willard  and  files  of  the  Union  Signal ,  Evanston,  Ill, 
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rian  or  “Hicksite”  Friends;  the  Universalists;  the  pro¬ 
gressive  or  “Reform”  Jews;  representatives  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  movement;  independent  “Commu¬ 
nity”  or  “Union”  Churches,  and  also  individuals 
desiring  fellowship  in  such  unity  of  religious  effort. 
This  body  is  in  a  sense  the  child  of  the  Free  Religious 
Association  of  America  which  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
tried  to  weld  into  one  effective  group  those  of  all  relig¬ 
ious  backgrounds  who  had  come  to  see  eye  to  eye  as  to 
the  main  purpose  of  life  and  action.  This  purpose  was 
outlined  long  ago  as  “the  love  of  Truth,  the  practice  of 
Virtue  and  the  Fraternity  of  Man.”  Women  were  in  that 
early  movement  as  prominent  leaders.  Lucretia  Mott 
from  the  Friends;  Lydia  Maria  Child,  one  of  the  first  to 
see  the  unity  of  religions  in  the  one  Religion  of  the  open 
mind  and  the  good  life;  Elizabeth  Peabody,  mother  of 
Kindergartens  in  the  United  States;  Mary  F.  Eastman, 
Ednah  Dowe  Cheney  and  Elizabeth  Powell  Bond, 
apostles  of  education  and  of  liberty,  and  many  other 
elect  women  entered  with  earnestness  into  the  effort  to 
secure  the  unity  of  all  of  good-will  and  high  endeavor  to 
make  this  a  better  world. 

The  Federation  of  Religious  Liberals  is  a  working 
body,  with  equal  representation  of  men  and  women  in 
its  governing  board  and  in  all  its  work. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  an  organization  of 
the  greatest  breadth  and  efficiency.  No  body  of  women 
in  the  United  States  keeps  a  more  even  balance  between 
strictly  religious  work  for  their  faith  and  order  and  prac¬ 
tical  work  for  suffering  humanity.  Their  motto  “Faith 
and  Humanity”  is  justified  by  their  listing  of  “Social 
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Betterment”  under  the  headings  of  “Religion,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Philanthropy  and  Civic  Betterment,”  and  indi¬ 
cates  that  balance  of  religious  and  social  work;  and  is 
expressed  by  the  Standing  and  Special  Committees 
actively  at  work.  This  group  of  women,  numbering 
over  45,000,  constitutes  not  only  the  largest  body  of 
organized  Jewish  women  in  the  world  but  also  one  of  the 
most  important  women’s  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  active  affiliations  with  non-Jewish  women. 

The  Unitarian,  the  Universalist  and  other  Free  Con¬ 
gregational  bodies  have  important  organizations  of 
women  in  the  churches  and  do  the  like  work  of  mingled 
religious  and  social  service.  The  Women’s  Conferences, 
also,  of  the  Ethical  Societies  have  a  distinctive  task  of 
supporting  the  best  interest  of  their  religious  groups  and 
acting  as  representatives  of  their  faith  and  order  in  the 
social  work  of  their  communities.  The  educational 
note  is  struck  markedly  in  all  these  bodies  of  women 
who  represent  free  and  independent  religious  organiza¬ 
tions.  For  example  the  Women’s  Conference  of  the 
New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  aids  substantially 
the  “International  City  Club”  in  which  over  200  mem¬ 
bers,  mostly  foreign-born,  from  about  thirty  national 
backgrounds,  work  with  older  Americans  to  secure  a 
better  acquaintance  among  the  citizens  of  this  Cosmo¬ 
politan  City  and  to  win  them  to  civic  usefulness. 

women’s  leadership  in  “new  thought”  groups 

Among  recent  developments  in  the  religious  life  and 
work  of  women  in  the  United  States  none  is  more  signi¬ 
ficant  and  outstanding  than  the  founding  and  growth 
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of  Christian  Science,  so-called.  The  one  religion  that 
looks  upon  a  woman  as  its  supreme  leader  and  the  one 
that  has  today  the  largest  record  in  growth  of  member¬ 
ship  and  in  building  of  new  and  beautiful  houses  of 
worship,  is  one  that  places  men  and  women  side  by  side 
in  its  official  leadership  of  “  Readers  ”  and  of  “  Healers.” 
It  is  a  striking  phenomenon.  The  fact  that  men  join 
and  attend  this  Church  in  perhaps  larger  proportional 
adherence  than  in  most  denominational  groups  shows 
that  it  is  not  alone  attractive  to  the  feminine  mind.  It 
has  been  stated  that  women,  having  no  “mysticism” 
or  “pure  culture,”  have  a  tendency  to  use  all  avenues 
toward  religious  fervor  for  practical  ends  of  physical 
and  mental  and  financial  well-being.  If  this  is  true  the 
fact  remains  that  men  like  such  a  translation  of  faith 
in  terms  of  practice.  The  deeper  fact  seems  to  be  that 
Christian  Science,  so-called,  is  the  most  definite,  doc¬ 
trinal  and  well-organized  expression  of  a  great  move¬ 
ment  in  religion  which  under  the  name  of  “New 
Thought,”  or  similar  covering  phrase,  is  developing  in 
multitudinous  ways  as  a  popular  expression  of  the  new 
science  of  “Mental  Hygiene.”  Not  without  grave 
dangers  of  over  emphasis  and  ignorant  use  of  mental 
influence,  not  without  crudities  of  philosophic  explana¬ 
tion  of  evil  and  disease,  not  without  fantastic  and  often 
absurd  methods  of  mental  therapeutics,  the  varied 
output  of  new  “varieties  in  religious  experience”  that 
passes  under  the  name  of  New  Thought  and  Christian 
Science,  shows  that  something  is  happening  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  life  of  our  time;  something  that  leads  toward  new 
applications  of  religious  idealism  to  the  personal  life. 
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In  that  movement,  so  ill-defined  but  so  vital  in  its 
appeal,  women  bear  a  leading  part.  To  read  the  weekly 
announcements  of  these  varied  meetings  of  a  wholly 
new  type  which  appear  in  every  Saturday’s  newspapers, 
the  majority  advertising  women  leaders,  is  to  the 
thoughtful  a  challenge  to  study  the  inner  social  impulse 
which  gives  rise  to  these  assemblies.  One  thing  alone  is 
common  to  all  these  varied  forms  of  New  Thought 
worship;  namely,  an  affirmative  personal  attitude  of 
mind  in  relation  to  the  Forces  in  the  Universe  which 
make  for  health,  happiness,  courageous  endeavor  and 
sure  accomplishment.  As  such  a  contribution  it  is  of 
great  spiritual  use  in  a  time  when  many  world  conditions 
make  for  gloom  and  discouragement.  Hence  we  may 
all  welcome  these  new  manifestations,  whether  or  not 
we  share  the  convictions  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  sects. 

The  educational  and  practical  genius  of  women  has 
been  shown  in  many  organized  efforts  outside  the 
churches. 

The  Women’s  Clubs,  although  not  allowing  religious 
discussions  at  meetings  in  order  to  avoid  sectarian  divi¬ 
sions,  lead  toward  a  great  educational  devotion,  in 
which  all  small  differences  of  religious  opinion  are  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  avowed  intent  to  secure  “  Unity  in 
essentials  while  allowing  Diversity  in  non-essentials.” 
This  is  also  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  various  social- 
service  organizations. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  for  example,  is  one  suffused  not  only  with  the 
educational  ideal  of  learning  how  to  do  one’s  own  work 
in  the  best  manner  but  with  that  large  humanistic 
feeling  in  which  all  divergences  of  race,  color,  technical 
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training,  financial  and  family  background  and  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  service  engaged  in  are  made  tributary  to  the  desire 
to  prove  one’s  self  a  “  member  of  the  Human  Family 
in  good  and  regular  standing.”  This  is  of  the  essence 
of  religion  as  it  is  the  heart  of  that  “culture”  which 
Emerson  said  “shall  yet  absorb  social  chaos  itself.” 

The  Big  Sisters,  the  Girl’s  Friendly  Societies,  the 
Camp-fire  Girls  and  Girl  Scouts  and  countless  lesser 
organizations  of  women’s  work  for  women  and  youth 
show  the  same  tendency  in  the  practical  and  educational 
work  of  women.  So  also  the  King’s  Daughters  and  other 
active  bodies  responding  primarily  to  the  religious  im¬ 
pulse  translate  it  in  social  service  as  well  as  in  worship 
and  in  church  vows. 

SPIRITUAL  VALUES  IN  TEACHING  AND  HOME-SERVICE 

The  spiritual  value  of  the  work  of  the  great  army  of 
women  teachers  in  the  United  States  should  not  be 
overlooked.  In  public  and  private  schools  in  this  country 
the  largest  single  force  for  the  development  of  a  strong, 
noble  and  useful  Personality  in  all  our  citizenship  is 
that  of  our  teachers.  And  in  this  group  of  professional 
workers  women  are  in  the  majority  in  all  departments 
dealing  with  pupils  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
school  population  of  the  U.  S.  A.  comes  from  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  It  is  worked  upon  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  teachers  to  ends  of  true  patriotism,  real 
civic  virtue  and  efficient  fitting  for  life  and  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  opportunities.  There  are  great  gaps  in  the 
educational  equipment  and  many  deficiencies  in  the 
teaching  force,  but  one  must  be  blind  to  signs  of  hope 
and  encouragement  in  American  life  who  does  not  feel 
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when  the  School  bells  ring  and  the  children  march  at 
the  call  of  the  thousands  of  devoted  and  able  teachers  in 
our  land  that  it  is  an  onward  march.  There  are  selfish 
and  untrained  teachers,  it  is  true,  but  the  majority  seem 
to  take  their  licence  to  teach  as  a  commission  of  mis¬ 
sionary  service  to  their  country  and  to  humanity. 

Moreover,  the  home  service  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States  as  of  other  countries  is  a  constant  conse¬ 
cration  to  that  best  in  life  which  we  call  religion.  There 
is  not  as  much  formal  home  worship  as  in  older  times. 
There  is  a  falling  off  often  in  church  attendance  which  is 
on  the  whole  regrettable.  There  is  a  questioning  of  doc¬ 
trines  and  of  ideas  which  have  developed  from  a  more 
reverent  past.  There  is,  especially  since  the  war,  a 

revolt  of  youth”  not  only  against  the  cramping  and 
outgrown  mistakes  of  the  past  but  also,  too  often, 
against  the  true  and  the  good  in  our  social  inheritance. 
Underneath  all,  however,  the  mothers  of  the  race  stand 
firm  as  they  have  always  done  for  the  best  things  in 
life  for  the  children  and  thus  lead  on  the  generations 
to  higher  achievements. 

The  Parent-Teacher’s  Associations  and  the  Mother’s 
Clubs  in  the  United  States  show  how  those  who  are  thus 
bound  in  service  to  the  oncoming  life  take  counsel 
together  and  try  to  do  their  work  with  intelligence  as 
well  as  with  love.  There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  so  many  able  and  highly  trained 
women  were  working,  often  side  by  side  with  men  of 
the  highest  quality  and  best  education,  for  the  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  vocational  well-being  of  children  and 
youth.  If  this  is  not  technically  religion,  so-called,  it  is 
the  best  of  that  impulse  toward  growth  upward  and  on¬ 
ward  which  is  to  many  of  us  the  heart  of  the  spiritual  life. 
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THE  NEW  CALLS  OF  RELIGION  AND  THE  RESPONSE  OF 

WOMEN 

Finally  the  call  of  the  present  hour  is  peculiarly  to  a 
new  consecration  to  “the  Spirit  that  has  led  us  hither 
and  is  leading  us  onward.”  The  old  political  world  is 
dying  and  the  old  order  of  institutions  of  every  sort  is 
being  tested  at  every  vital  point.  What  is  right  to  do 
is  a  question  that  is  seeking  answer  in  a  myriad  of  con¬ 
fused  and  confusing  situations. 

Not  one  ancient  good  escapes  attack.  But  one  thing 
is  permanent  in  this  world  of  changing  ideas  and  ideals. 
That  one  element  of  religion,  and  of  the  good  life,  which 
holds  firm  yesterday,  today  and  forever  the  same,  is 
“the  constant  will  to  seek  the  good.”  Not  in  detail  of 
thought  or  of  conduct  but  in  purpose,  lies  the  key  to 
the  true  Way  of  Life. 

Here  women  must  be  true  to  the  old  loyalties  and 
hold  firmly  the  ancient  rules.  To  see  always  the  highest 
one  can  see;  to  pursue  it  at  any  cost;  to  gauge  success 
in  life  by  fidelity  to  one’s  ideal  and  not  by  the  abundance 
of  possessions;  to  listen  for  the  voices  that  call  us  to  the 
heights  of  being  nor  suffer  the  belittleing  of  life’s  pur¬ 
pose  through  the  confusion  of  life’s  conditions;  this  is 
to  be  religious.  Women  must  be  faithful  to  this  highest 
of  all  obligations;  for  women  are  at  once  the  custodians 
of  men’s  idealism  and  the  revealers  of  the  Highest  to  the 
asking  souls  of  children. 

Women  of  all  lands  and  of  all  religions  today  seek  as 
one  the  best  in  life.  They  try  to  prove  their  doctrine  of 
faith  by  the  beauty  of  their  unselfish  service.  In  such 
Unity  of  Spirit  is  the  Bond  of  Peace.  In  such  likeness 
of  effort  is  the  picture  of  the  Better  Time  to  be. 
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third  contribution  to  social  culture. 

Value  of  woman’s  early  service  to  the  common  weal  just  ap¬ 
proaching  recognition. 

The  “fabric  of  the  world,”  the  labor  of  common  life,  now 
estimated  more  justly  as  result  of  new  sciences;  woman, 
therefore,  as  chief  laborer  of  primitive  life  emerging  from 
oblivion  caused  by  exclusive  homage  of  great  individuals.  18,  19 

Primitive  woman  gave  the  “curtain  raiser”  to  the  epic  of  his¬ 
tory;  she  set  in  place  the  four  corner  stones  of  the  house 
of  life  The  treasury  of  pre-human  motherhood;  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  the  race  into  labor;  the  softening  of  the  rigors  of 
slavery ;  the  cultivation  of  cooperative  impulses.  195  qq 


IT 
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II 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  THE  MODERN  LADY 

Judith,  wife  of  Alfred  of  England,  a  typical  great  lady.  21,  22 

Lady  at  first  always  young;  except  chief  mother  in  collective 
household.  ^ 

As  law  supersedes  custom,  individual  lady  becomes  one  of  a  class 
with  caste  distinctions. 
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Roman  matron  comrade  of  husband  and  his  friends.  23 

Greek  wife  secluded  and  perpetual  minor.  24 

Feudal  lady  had  recognized  place  in  social  world.  24 

Lady  of  the  manor-house  showed  that  although  man  may  be  the 

master  of  the  house,  woman  is  mistress  of  its  functions.  24 
Lady  placed  above  other  women  in  privilege  and  protection, 
either  by  slave  labor,  domestic  service  or  mechanisms  that 
lessen  domestic  work.  25 

Personal  charms,  or  inheritance  of  noble  blood,  purchase  this 

social  elevation.  25 

Lady  first  of  all  women  to  show  personal  gifts.  26 

She  can,  therefore,  become  companion  of  great  men  and  patron¬ 
ess  of  genius.  26 

Took  lady  long  time  to  emerge  from  mass  of  womanhood; 
gentleman  arrived  first,  having  woman  to  work  for  him  as 
slave  before  he  tamed  his  fellow  man  to  drudgery.  26 

High-caste  Hindoo  woman  still  thus  serving  her  lord.  26 

Lady  as  member  of  a  caste  limited  to  traits  and  functions  of  her 

special  order.  27 

Lady  must  not  work  at  forms  of  labor  demanded  of  rest  of  her 
sex  but  still  must  be  responsible  for  comfort  and  well¬ 
being  of  her  household.  28 

Lady  must  never  earn  money  but  may  work  at  lady-like  tasks 

even  to  exhaustion.  28 

Reason  for  denial  of  self-supporting  activities  to  lady  desire 
to  demonstrate  wealth  and  power  of  family  by  main¬ 
taining  idle  women  to  “show  off.”  29 

The  lady  has,  however,  worked  out  for  herself  some  special 

activities  which  have  social  value.  29 

Lady  has  led  in  refining  of  manners  and  elaboration  of  social 

code.  30 

Has  in  this  often  tended  toward  confusing  pleasant  manners 

with  good  character.  30 

Social  need  to-day,  however,  for  more  modifications  of  man’s  ex¬ 
ternal  democracy  by  woman’s  social  tact.  31 

Social  democracy  depends  upon  artistic  blending  of  personali¬ 
ties  in  larger  relationships  of  life  such  as  lady  introduced 
into  small  and  select  groups.  32 

The  lady,  however,  must  outgrow  her  narrow  prejudices  and 
caste  distinctions  to  lead  in  this  process. 
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Meanwhile,  to  provide  one  small  spot  in  social  organism  in  which 
compulsion  becomes  attraction  is  a  social  service. 

Lady  has  succeeded  in  spiritualizing  sex-attraction. 

Cliivalry,  the  formalized  and  fantastic  expression  of  lady’s 
assumption  of  control  of  process  of  courting. 

In  chivalry,  woman  broke  her  taboo  in  respect  to  comradeship 
with  man. 

Lady  has  been  patron  of  art,  science  and  learning. 

The  lady  has  often  been  the  special  friend  of  men  of  genius. 

In  inspirational  function  the  older  woman  has  often  attained 
highest  influence. 

The  lady  now  fallen  on  evil  times;  called  a  parasite  and  other 
bad  names. 

Has  the  lady  grown  obsolete  and  harmful? 

Olive  Schreiner’s  deadly  grading  of  womanhood  in  Woman  and 
Labor. 

The  argument  for  her  position. 

Mrs.  Perkins  Gilman’s  way  out  of  social  dangers  of  parasitism. 

Between  extremes  of  Mrs.  Perkins  Gilman  and  Ellen  Key 
may  be  golden  mean. 

Meanwhile,  is  lady  of  to-day  who  gives  attention  to  problems 

of  expenditure  rather  than  of  earning  nothing  but  a  para¬ 
site  ? 

Her  social  usefulness  or  harmfulness  dependent  upon  her  per¬ 
sonality  rather  than  upon  her  economic  status. 

To-day  is  needed  a  caution  against  the  economic  cant. 

If  the  modern  lady  can  give  that  emphasis  she  may  still  be 
useful. 

Vital  criticism  of  modern  lady  that  of  Professor  Ferrero  against 
idle  class  of  women  debauched  and  coarsened  by  selfish- 
ness  and  vulgar  luxury. 

The  tendency  of  lady  when  on  wrong  side  of  womanhood  toward 
selfish  exploitation  of  man  and  society  for  her  own  pleasure. 

Such  women  most  tragic  force  for  friction  and  decay  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life. 

To  combat  this  tendency  to  moral  decadence  in  women  of 

wealth  and  privilege,  most  important  duty  for  leaders  of 
thought. 

Revolution  in  woman’s  work  caused  by  industrial  changes  makes 
necessary  radical  readjustments  of  woman’s  economic  life; 
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but  moral  values,  not  economic,  test  the  modern  as  they  do 
the  ancient  lady.  42 

Large  and  useful  tendency  of  privileged  women  of  our  day 

toward  spiritualizing  the  maternal  function.  43 

Women  have  embodied  the  idealism  of  man;  the  lady  at  her  best 

has  been  able  to  draw  mankind  upward  through  love.  44 

III 

THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  WOMAN  OF  GENIUS 

Denial  of  genius  to  any  woman.  45 

De  Goncourt  and  Otto  Weininger  in  that  denial.  45 

Mons.  Thomas  in  Essay  on  Women  denies  their  “supreme  mani¬ 
festation  of  human  nature,”  but  queries  if  it  be  “from  fault 
of  nature  or  education.”  46 

Absence  of  women  from  chief  place  among  the  Immortals  ob¬ 
vious,  but  Plutarch  links  men  and  women  together  in  com¬ 
pany  of  great  and  good.  46 

Dr.  Clouston’s  estimate  of  average  man  as  four-fifths  of  human¬ 
ity,  of  the  specially  talented  as  a  small  proportion,  and  of 
geniuses  as  only  “a  few  in  each  generation,”  makes  women 
less  lonesome  outside  the  sacred  hierarchy.  47 

Great  women  mostly  found  in  the  all-around  talented  or  in 

geniuses  of  second  rank.  47,  48 

But  in  politics  and  in  the  art  of  government  of  states,  some 

women  have  achieved  first-class  distinctions.  49 

Surprise  at  this  fact  so  often  expressed  shows  how  little  the  true 

genius  of  common  womanhood  has  as  yet  been  understood.  49 
The  discipline  of  ages  in  capacity  to  administer  affairs  in  family 
has  produced  in  women  a  type  of  leadership  which  writ 
large  is  power  of  the  statesman.  49 

Yet  women  as  well  as  men  give  preeminence  in  all  lines  to  men.  49 
Woman’s  failure  to  produce  genius  of  the  first  rank  in  most 
forms  of  human  effort  used  unjustly  to  forbid  their  edu¬ 
cation.  50 

Demand  that  women  show  highest  fruit  of  learning  before 
being  allowed  elementary  education  unworthy  of  the  “logical 
sex.” 

No  one  can  tell  whether  or  not  any  women  are  capable  of  su- 
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preme  gifts  of  self-expression  until  all  women  have  equal 
opportunity  in  education,  vocational  choice  and  social  wel¬ 
come  of  their  intellectual  work. 

'Women  of  marked  talent  have  appeared  whenever  and  wherever 
women  have  received  higher  education  and  been  esteemed 
by  men  as  intellectual  companions.  52 

New  scale  of  value  in  genius  now  being  evolved  increases 
appreciation  of  contributions  of  womanhood  to  social  cul- 

ture*  53 

But  historic  estimate  still  that  of  philosophic  thinker,  artist  and 
pure  scientist.  ^ 

Need  to  remember  how  few  men  of  genius  have  been  fortunate 
in  their  biographers  and  how  most  women  of  talent  have 


suffered  eclipse  for  want  of  adequate  mention  in  permanent 
records. 

Superlative  genius  always  arises  out  of  large  group  of  the 
second  class  great  and  these  out  of  larger  group  of  merely 
talented;  hence,  the  lady  in  her  heyday  often  showed  excep¬ 
tional  intellectual  and  artistic  power. 

Budding  genius  in  the  Lady-class  developed  along  lines  of  least 
resistance. 

Period  of  extravagant  praise  for  gifted  women  in  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

The  “Woman  Question”  began  to  be  discussed  at  this  period. 

This  discussion  a  play-battle,  prelude  to  more  serious  struggle 
for  democracy. 

As  Carlyle’s  “paper  people”  played  with  radical  ideas  before 
the  French  Revolution,  so  comedy  of  mock  homage  to  a  few 
gifted  women  in  positions  of  privilege  was  played  on  stage 
of  polite  society. 

When  genuine  movement  for  equality  of  women  in  education 
and  opportunity  arrived,  the  middle  class,  not  the  nobility, 
led  in  sober  struggle. 

Lowest  level  of  female  education  in  our  country  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  largely  because  of  need  to  concentrate  effort  in 
pioneer  building  of  States  and  new  economic  systems. 

Early  provisions  for  free  schools  generally  ignored  girls  until 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  first,  in  lower  schools,  girls  had  privileges  of  attendance  only 
when  larger  boys  were  absent  at  work. 
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Yet  some  favored  and  gifted  girls  received  highest  education 

as  a  personal  favor.  61 

First  opportunities  for  equal  education  of  girls  and  boys 

offered  by  religious  societies.  61 

Mrs.  Willard  and  Mary  Lynn  as  pioneer  instructors;  Oberlin, 
Ripon  and  Antioch  Colleges  as  object-lessons  in  high  educa¬ 
tion  of  women,  led  the  way  to  opening  of  Normal  Schools.  6Q 
This  privilege  of  higher  education  granted  to  women  not  as  to 
human  beings  needing  self-development,  but  to  prepare 
teachers.  62 

If  the  lesser  genius  is  shown  in  prodigious  industry,  many 

women  can  claim  the  distinction.  63 

If  the  secondary  genius  is  shown  by  pioneer  entrance  into  new 
fields  of  thought  and  action,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Margaret 
Fuller  and  others  can  make  woman’s  claim  good.  64 

If  the  successful  introduction  of  realism  into  fiction  prove 

marked  talent,  many  women  can  demand  recognition.  65 

If  effective  jointure  of  moral  devotion  and  literary  distinction 
be  a  sign  of  genius,  then  women  can  challenge  high  compe¬ 
tition  with  men.  65 

If  genius  be  irresistible  pressure  toward  unique  self-expression, 
some  women  poets  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  charmed 
circle.  66 

Women  of  genius  not  only  handicapped  by  lack  of  education,  but 


by  exclusion  from  guild  comradeship  in  professional  work.  66,  67 
Illustration  of  monopolistic  efforts  of  men  to  exclude  women 

from  professions  in  case  of  religion,  law  and  medicine.  68-70 
The  great  example  “man-midwifery.”  70-78 

Women’s  work  interrupted  not  only  by  child-bearing  and  child¬ 
care,  but  by  demands  of  men  upon  their  time  and  strength. 

80,  81 

Women  of  genius  have  also,  until  lately,  had  to  oppose  mass 

social  pressure  against  specializing  women’s  work.  81 

Men  praised  for  achievements  that  have  cost  others  as  well 
as  themselves  a  heavy  price;  exceptional  women  have  been 
required  to  do  full  social  duties  as  wives  and  mothers 
without  regard  to  special  talent.  82 

Genius  most  self-centred  as  well  as  universal;  demands  sup¬ 
port  and  care  from  others;  if  great,  worth  while;  but  charac¬ 
ter  frailties  justify  nature’s  course  in  weeding  out  by 
hardship  all  but  giants  among  them.  83 
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Women  of  talent,  however,  have  been  so  suppressed  as  to  result 

in  social  loss.  g^ 

Achievement  and  martyrdom  of  woman  of  genius  typified  by 
life  and  work  of  Anandabai  Joshu.  85_88 


IV 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  SPINSTER 

Day  of  the  spinster  dawned  after  women  generally  ceased  to  use 
distaff  and  spinning  wheel  that  gave  the  title. 

Modern  spinster  at  last  gets  her  innings  in  game  of  life. 

Celibacy  a  recent  experience  in  human  race. 

Ancient  ancestor- worship  required  the  marriage  of  all. 

Ancient  women  not  only  compelled  to  marry  but  to  remarry  if 
widowed,  or  suffer  social  indignity. 

Men  first  allowed  freedom  not  to  marry,  but  slowly  and  for  a 
long  period  at  cost  of  social  disapproval. 

Early  Colonial  times  in  our  country  perpetuated  punishment 
for  men  as  well  as  women  who  were  convicted  of  “living 
from  under  family  government.” 

Little  trouble  with  “old  maids,”  however,  when  obvious  economic 
value  of  women  in  the  home  made  girls  marry  young  and 
widows  quickly  remarry. 

“Ancient  maydes”  thought  “a  curse”  in  Boston  in  eighteenth 
century  and  called  “Thornbacks.” 

Yet  even  in  classic  civilization,  some  women  stayed  outside 
marriage  bond  and  attained  independent  social  power,  as 
the  Hetairas  of  Greece,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  of  Rome.  95, 96 

I  he  Hetairae  had  counterpart  in  Grecian  men  who  sold  them¬ 
selves  as  slaves  to  Romans  in  order  to  gain  manumission  as 
Roman  citizens.  The  Vestal  Virgins  a  picturesque  embodi¬ 
ment  of  civic  pride  and  reverence. 

So  long  as  religion  was  a  family  affair,  women  could  not  hare 

an  independent  relation  to  higher  life,  but  must  follow 
head  of  family. 

Some  exceptions  in  Teutonic  strain. 

Christianity,  with  its  proclamation  that  slave  and  master,  woman 
and  man,  had  solitary  and  equal  approach  to  the  altar,  gave 
women  the  right  to  own  their  own  souls.  99?  jqq 
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The  Christian  Church,  therefore,  early  offered  to  women  place 
and  influence  they  had  not  known  before;  the  Lady  Abbess 
the  supreme  illustration. 

Lady  Abbess,  although  not  always  a  spinster,  must  be  a  celibate 
and,  hence,  helped  to  make  possible  the  modern  spinster. 
Abolition  of  slavery  also  made  possible  the  modern  spinster. 

Savage  and  oriental  women,  royal  princess  and  daughters  of  un¬ 
enlightened  parents  still  bartered  in  marriage;  yet  right  of 
personal  choice  now  granted  to  most  women. 

Unmarried  woman  of  to-day  drinks  deep  of  new  draught  of 
woman’s  freedom. 

Modern  spinster  to-day  proving  woman’s  power  to  compete 
successfully  with  man  on  high  plane  of  education  and  of 
work. 

The  first  common  appreciation  of  feminine  power  gained  by  her 
achievements. 

Not  yet  proved  that  the  modern  spinster  is  to  last  forever  as  a 
class  or  to  make  all  other  women  over  after  her  economic 
pattern. 

The  normal  and  average  must,  in  the  long  run,  serve  best  the 
purposes  of  social  growth. 

The  breeding  of  a  large  class  of  “detached  women”  not  socially 
desirable. 

Marriage  and  maternity  must  not  be  left  to  least  intellectual 

women.  106 

The  day  of  the  spinster  at  least  a  bridge  of  feminine  achieve¬ 
ment  connecting  merely  good  mothers  with  mothers  who 
shall  be  both  wise  and  good.  107 

Woman-head  of  social  settlement  the  special  embodiment  of 

social  value  of  modern  spinster.  108 

Social  settlement  retranslation  of  early  Christian  brotherhoods 
and  sisterhoods;  is  especially  a  celibate  movement  with 
women  in  chief  places.  109 

Social  value  of  modern  settlement  inheres  in  its  power  of  social 

interpretation.  109 

In  this  new  Order  of  Social  Service,  is  found  the  modern  Lady 

Abbess.  HO 

Like  her  early  prototype,  she  leaves  her  family  to  enter  the 

larger  life.  HO 

Worldly  advantages  accruing  to  the  Settlement  worker.  110 
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The  ’woman-head  of  the  Settlement  and  her  salon  conserves  an¬ 
cient  ideals  of  the  Lady. 

Ihe  modern  spinster  of  successful  achievement  proves  beyond 
cavil  the  social  value  of  the  higher  education,  the  vocational 
training  and  the  economic  security  of  women. 

The  woman-head  of  a  great  Settlement  adds  to  this  service  a 
unique  translation  in  modern  terms  of  the  old  ideal  of 

woman’s  consecrated  service  to  her  kind;  hence,  her  peculiar 
value. 

The  modern  Portia  and  her  clients. 
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PATHOLOGY  OF  WOMEN’S  WORK 


As  immigrant  lives  “under  and  not  in  America,”  so  women 

wage-earners  are  chiefly  on  wrong  side  of  industrial  compe¬ 
tition. 

Social  evils  related  both  to  philanthropy  and  to  vocational 
training  and  guidance  of  girls. 

Prostitution;  from  poverty;  from  physical  conditions;  from 
mental  or  moral  defectiveness;  from  lack  of  domestic  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  house-mother;  from  economic  weakness  of 
deserted  or  widowed  wives  and  mothers. 

The  present  industrial  problem  as  related  to  women,  not  that 
women  are  new  as  economic  factors,  but  that  their  old 
work  has  to  be  done  in  new  ways. 

The  majority  of  women,  however,  have  not  changed  either  place 
or  method  of  work  wholly  or  for  whole  of  life;  only  a 
minority  for  a  portion  of  life. 

Youth  of  average  woman  wage-earner  and  short  term  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  organized  industry  central  points  in  pathology  of 
women’s  work. 

Large  percentage  of  girls  not  only  enter  poorly  paid  occupa¬ 
tions,  but  lowest  and  least  skilled  grades  of  these. 

Slow  perception  that  women  wage-earners  must  and  should  be 
dealt  with  like  men  as  an  independent,  self-supporting 
class. 

Working  girl  still  looked  upon  as  one  engaged  simply  in  tran¬ 
sient  help  toward  the  family  support. 
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Hence,  work  of  young  girls  is  considered  only  as  an  interlude 

in  the  main  business  of  their  lives.  119 

Old  forms  of  domestic  industry  not  only  trained  young  girls 
directly  for  home  life  but  prevented  too  early  specializa¬ 
tion  of  work-processes.  120 

This  training  in  all-round  usefulness  hard  upon  genius,  but  fine 

technical  and  moral  discipline  for  average  girl.  120 

Chief  evil  of  modern  wage-earning  of  young  girls  its  lack  of 

relationship  to  her  general  character  development.  121 

Experience  of  the  race  proves  value  of  education  by  daily  task; 
hence  social  evil  inherent  in  one-half  of  womanhood  spend¬ 
ing  a  considerable  period  of  young  life  in  work  in  bad  con¬ 
ditions,  accepted  not  as  evils  to  be  bettered  but  only  to  be 
escaped  from  as  soon  as  possible. 

Not  philanthropy  to  piece  out  too  low  wages  or  ameliorate  bad 
conditions  most  needed  but  effective  aid  in  fitting  all  women 
into  new  economic  conditions. 

Prostitution,  both  a  moral  and  economic  problem,  increased 
in  modern  life  by  new  ease  of  access  to  young  girls  by 
exploiting  forces  of  greed  and  lust.  122,  123 

Fatally  handicapped  in  endeavors  to  check  social  evil  until  girls 
are  better  trained,  better  safeguarded  and  more  intelli¬ 
gently  effective  in  their  wage-earning  career,  however  brief 
that  may  be.  124,  125 

Excessive  poverty,  due  to  physical  weakness  and  disease,  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  bad  conditions  surrounding  wage¬ 
earning  women  and  girls.  125,  126 

Linking  together  all  women  workers  with  minors  in  protective 
labor  legislation  a  moot  point  in  labor  reform,  but  extreme 
youth  of  majority  of  women  wage-earners  makes  clear  the 
necessity  for  utmost  possible  legal  safeguarding  of  working 
girls.  126,  127 

Twenty-one  years  should  be  legal  majority  for  both  boys  and 
girls  and  all  minors  in  industry  be  more  carefully  pro¬ 
tected.  128 

Trades  and  occupations  especially  inimical  to  woman’s  health 

and  power  of  maternity  should  be  forbidden  young  girls.  128,  129 
Excessive  poverty  due  to  moral  or  economic  weakness  largely 

result  of  incompetence  of  house-mother.  129,  130 
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Shallow  and  non-educational  connection  with  outside  trade  or 
occupation  a  cause  of  this  incompetence  of  house-mother. 
Real  discipline  by  one  task  can  be  transferred  as  power  of 
using  means  to  ends  to  another  task;  but  merely  to  hold 
down  a  job  without  ambition  or  faithfulness  is  a  hurt  to 
work-power  itself. 

Excessive  poverty  dependent  in  part  for  its  diminution  upon  pro¬ 
ducing  a  higher  grade  of  average  mother. 

The  excessive  poverty  of  older  women,  married  or  widowed,  a 

vital  concern  that  demands  better  fitting  of  all  girls  to 
earn  a  living. 

The  widow  struggling  to  care  for  her  children  must  not  be  left 

untrained  and  unprotected  to  suffer  worst  evils  of  industrial 
exploitation. 

Nor  must  women  be  left  to  learn  in  middle  age  that  self-support 

requires  training  for  some  one  employment  the  world  is 
willing  to  pay  for. 

All  labor  difficulties  reach  most  acute  problems  in  adjustment 

of  work  of  men  and  women  to  each  other’s  task  and  of  both 
to  family  welfare. 

Hence,  reasonable  settlement  of  problems  of  relationship  of 
average  woman  to  modern  industrial  order  would  greatly  aid 
solution  of  difficulties  existing  in  “living  wage”  and  “better 
standard  of  living.” 

Period  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  between  14  and  16  years  must 
offer  right  opportunities  for  effective  trade  teaching  to  all 
obliged  to  earn  living  early. 

Trade  teaching  for  girls  as  for  boys  must  be  varied  yet  adapted 
to  the  locality  and  related  to  the  public  school  system. 

Trade  teaching  for  girls  must,  in  addition,  be  based  on  general 

considerations  of  the  social  demands  upon  average  woman¬ 
hood. 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  the  pioneer. 

Ancient  feminine  activities  work  out  toward  many  specialized 
and  remunerative  modern  employments. 

Tax-supported  schools  should  supply  to  all  girls  needed  trade 
training. 

To  the  properly  trained  girl,  her  period  of  wage-earning  outside 

the  home  would  tend  toward  improvement  of  whole  domestic 
machinery. 
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Nothing  short  of  a  training  that  can  make  all  easier  masters  of 

their  economic  fate  can  satisfy  modern  demand.  136 

The  placing  of  just  market  value  upon  labor  of  the  house¬ 
mother  waits  for  better  conditions  for  the  average  wage¬ 
earning  woman.  136 

Expense  of  needed  industrial  training  of  girls  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  since  women  as  a  sex  have  paid  in  advance  by  un¬ 
compensated  labor  of  untold  ages  for  any  tax-supported 
educational  opportunities  they  may  need  now  or  in  the 
future.  137 

The  problem  of  woman’s  personal  freedom  and  adequate  train¬ 
ing  one  with  the  problem  of  her  effective  social  service.  138 
Educational  demand  the  crux  of  problems  inhering  in  the  woman 

movement.  139 

VI 

THE  VOCATIONAL  DIVIDE 

Illustration  of  house-mother  who  works  all  the  time  but  “no 

money  into  it.”  140,  141 

Illustration  of  conventional  standard  by  which  wives  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  earn  money  by  professional  labor  but  required 
to  save  by  doing  general  housework.  141-143 

Illustration  of  common  idea  of  wives  being  “supported”  when 
working  incessantly  at  uncongenial  tasks,  while  prevented 
from  pursuing  beloved  and  remunerative  employment.  143-145 
Illustration  of  husband  and  wife  desiring  complete  vocational 
equality  but  finding  successful  motherhood  incompatible 
with  the  wife’s  full  devotion  to  art.  146-149 

Loss  on  side  of  personal  achievement  by  reason  of  general  de¬ 
mands  of  family  life  on  conscientious  house-mother.  149 

Man’s  approach  to  vocational  choice  and  accomplishment  usually 

single;  woman’s  usually  double.  150 

The  spinster  of  to-day  useful  in  her  demonstration  of  woman’s 
capacity  to  compete  successfully  with  men  in  specialized 
tasks;  wife  and  mother  to-day  doing  something  far  more 
vital  for  race  development  in  blazing  the  way  for  new  life- 
adjustment  for  women  between  individual  and  family 
claims.  150 

Average  woman  has  vocational  divide;  the  choice  between  unin¬ 
terrupted  advance  in  chosen  career  and  family  service.  150 
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difficulty  in  this  vocational  divide  not  chiefly  the  demands 
of  physical  motherhood.  151 

Nor  the  unwillingness  of  husbands  to  have  their  wives  know 

joy  of  self-expression.  151 

Difficulty  inheres  in  fact  that  neither  parent  can  honorably 
choose  any  way  of  life  that  does  not  make  well-being  of 
the  family  first  consideration  and  that,  in  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  majority  of  cases,  puts  the  economic  advance  of 
the  husband  and  father  first  and  economic  and  professional 
advance  of  the  wife  and  mother  second  in  the  personal  care 
of  home  and  children.  152 

Husband  of  large  fortune  can  provide  gifted  wife  with  “sub¬ 
stitute”  mothers  and  thus  give  her  leisure  for  her  own  work.  152 
Or  wife  and  mother  may  receive  such  large  compensation  for 


unusual  work  as  to  procure  efficient  “assistant  mothers.”  152 

Some  conditions  of  family  life  so  exacting  that  wives  and 
mothers  of  young  children  must  earn  to  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions.  153 

Increasing  instances  in  which  the  wife  can  easily  earn  more 

than  the  husband.  254 

Adjustment  of  family  life  to  new  conditions  so  little  ad¬ 
vanced  that  husbands  and  wives  alike  now  misjudged  in 
cases  where  house-mother  earns  after  marriage.  154 

New  and  finer  quality  of  married  love  of  moral  and  intellectual 

elite  solving  these  difficulties.  155 


Full  solution,  however,  not  along  line  of  supreme  specializa¬ 
tion  of  woman’s  work.  I55 

Changes  in  industrial  order  from  domestic  to  factory  system 
have  not  and  probably  cannot  remove  obstacles  to  continuous 
pursuit  of  vocational  work  by  married  women  with  young 
children.  256 

Present  complex  social  relationships  make  parenthood  not  less 

arduous  but  more  difficult.  2 55 

The  direction  by  government  of  conditions  of  home  life  demand 

that  women  should  share  in  government.  157 

This  fact,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  vocational  specializa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  an  accompaniment  of  democratic  so¬ 
cialization  of  governmental  functions  is  a  necessary  part 
of  it  for  men  and  women  alike.  258 

The  “business  of  being  a  woman”  the  development  of  highest 
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possible  personality;  the  business  of  being  a  house-mother 
comprises  duties  connected  with  family  well-being.  158 

New  and  more  varied  choices  of  life  make  it  more  difficult  than 

of  old  to  prepare  children  for  right  place  in  life.  159 

Higher  functional  service  of  home-making  and  motherhood  not, 
therefore,  lessened  much  in  cost  to  woman’s  time  and 
strength.  159 

Hence,  notion  that  because  industries  have  largely  gone  out  of 
the  house,  the  house-mother  has  but  slight  interruptions 
to  personal  work,  a  mistaken  one.  160 

Idea  not  proved  that  if  all  women  were  cleverly  placed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  specialties  of  work  there  would  be  no  vital  difference 
in  vocational  experience  between  men  and  women.  160 

Economic  value  of  house-mother  now  not  appreciated  because 

woman’s  work  still  despised.  161 

Women’s  work  usually  called  that  which  men  do  not  wish  to  do.  162 
Personal  service  can  only  be  glorified  by  affection.  162 

More  just  appreciation  of  value  of  these  personal  services  being 
hammered  into  the  average  consciousness  by  the  domestic 
servant  problem.  163 

This  problem  inheres  in  determination  of  all  women  not  to  do 
what  is  considered  menial  work  if  they  can  earn  a  living 
in  any  other  manner.  163 

Eove  alone  will  buy  the  permanent  service  of  free  women  in 

the  home  life.  163 

Economic  problems  involved  in  vocational  divide  inhere  in  fact 
that  up  to  date  no  adequate  economic  substitute  is  found  in 
ordinary  family  for  the  all-round  service  of  an  efficient  and 
devoted  house-mother.  164 

Family  benefit  of  having  family  concerns  in  hands  of  one  most 

eager  to  have  it  done  well.  165 

Pathological  conditions  of  wage-earning  of  mothers  of  young 

children  in  families  low  down  in  social  and  economic  scale.  165 
Danger  of  lessening  man’s  sense  of  responsibility  for  family 

well-being.  igg 

Difficulties  in  adjusting  domestic  service  to  democracy.  167 

The  cooperative  kitchen  and  home  service  and  half-time  employ¬ 
ment  of  mothers  will  not  wholly  solve  these  difficulties.  167 

Deeper  social  interests  involved  in  house-mother’s  relation  to 

specialized  industry.  Igg 
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Importance  of  family  as  an  agent  in  the  development  of  human 

personality.  168 

Child  seems  to  need  in  that  process  some  one  in  the  family  de¬ 
voted  supremely  to  his  interests.  169 

Mother  generally  that  one  because  of  most  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  to  child.  170 

Reason  for  this  not  only  that  of  physical  nearness  but  because 
women  more  than  men  can  give  the  young  child  through 
personal  nurture  and  individual  care  the  middle  virtues  and 
the  mean  of  powers  most  needed  by  the  average  life.  171,  172 
Later  on,  in  the  more  formal  educational  processes,  the  more 
highly  specialized  “variations”  which  men  exhibit  have  their 
functional  use  as  example  or  as  warning.  172 

Women  must  have  training  and  way  of  life  conserving  more  their 


own  personality.  172 

But  the  physical  exigencies  and  spiritual  demands  of  family  life 
can  never  be  reduced  to  perfect  factory  system  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  place  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  young  children  on 
the  same  plane  of  competitive  manual  and  professional  labor.  173 
Personality  not  so  much  power  to  do  one  thing  well  as  a  quality 

of  purity  and  wholeness  of  being.  173 

The  individualizing  of  womanhood  must  aid  the  development  of 

personality  in  the  common  life  of  the  race.  174 


YII 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  FEMININE  IDEAL 

Essence  of  problems  of  democracy  that  of  education  and,  most 
interior  question,  how  to  develop  a  womanhood  both  individ¬ 


ually  strong  and  socially  serviceable.  175 

Social  responsibility  so  far  not  shirked  by  women.  176 

Common  conception  of  positive  attitude  of  man  toward  achieve¬ 
ment  and  negative  attitude  of  woman  toward  all  individ¬ 
ualized  activity.  176 

Slow  growth  of  ideal  of  formal  education  as  a  right  of  women.  177 
At  first  not  considered  her  right  but  as  a  socially  thrifty  prep¬ 
aration  for  teaching.  178 

Democracy  means  liberation  and  development  of  power  in  ever 
wider  range;  democracy  has  touched  the  inherited  feminine 
ideal  to  vital  change.  178 
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Feminine  ideal  now  includes  capacity  to  share  as  a  person  in 

larger  life  of  the  world.  179 

Response  to  this  new  ideal  the  establishment  of  opportunities 
of  higher  education  for  women  of  which  coeducational  State 
universities  are  supreme  example.  179 

Women,  however,  began  to  go  to  college  at  moment  when  classic 

standards  were  yielding  to  scientific  demands.  180 

People  just  “arriving”  inevitably  accept  most  orthodox  opinions 
and,  hence,  women’s  colleges  at  first  most  loyal  to  classic 
requirements.  181 

State  universities,  as  the  people’s  schools,  first  responded  ade¬ 
quately  to  all  the  people’s  needs  in  education.  181 

New  feminine  ideal  has  begun  to  write  itself  out  in  courses  of 
study  aimed  at  developing  power  along  both  sides  of  the 
vocational  divide  in  women’s  lives.  182 

Confusion  of  thought,  however,  still  apparent  in  defining  reasons 

for  “domestic  Science”  courses.  183 

Parenthood  a  spiritual  experience  testing  and  developing  char¬ 
acter;  character-training  not  the  same  thing  as  teaching  a 
youth  how  to  be  a  “good  provider”  or  a  maiden  how  to 
“keep  house.”  183 

But  world  is  getting  impatient  of  all  slipshod  work;  hence, 

need  of  household  science  training  for  average  girl.  184 

Such  courses,  however,  when  made  a  part  of  college  or  Uni¬ 
versity  curriculum,  tend  not  toward  future  housework  in 
private  home  but  toward  highly  paid  positions  in  profes¬ 
sional  life.  184,  185 

Unaware  of  significance  of  this  fact,  vocational  training  for 
girls  and  young  women  still  considered  as  an  indiscriminate 
mass  of  educational  opportunity.  186 

Need  to  accept  educational  significance  of  average  woman’s 

vocational  divide  in  life  and  apply  it  in  school  technique.  186 
Three  divisions  of  problem  of  girl’s  education;  first,  along  lines 
that  may  fit  all  girls  for  all-round  efficiency  both  as  self- 
supporting  persons  and  as  efficient  house-mothers;  second, 
as  applying  to  those  girls  who  must  earn  money  early  and 
need  trade  training;  third,  to  those  who  can  fit  for  profes¬ 
sional  work  and,  whether  single  or  married,  will  be  social 
leaders.  187 

First  class,  as  largest,  must  have  first  attention  in  the  elemen- 
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tary  school  and  first  two  years  of  High  School;  what  most 
girls  need  most  must  be  put  into  home  and  school  training 
received  before  the  age  of  16  years.  187,  188 

Pathology  of  labor  conditions  applied  to  women  proves  need  for 

early  vocational  training.  188 

The  school,  therefore,  must  prepare  girls  both  for  self-sup¬ 
port  and  for  efficient  home-making  and  prepare  for  these  in 
proper  sequence.  188 

The  skill  and  capacity  for  successful  housekeeping  not  now 
developed  or  effectively  standardized  by  home  training; 
hence,  need  for  school  to  aid.  189 

Training  needed  by  largest  number  of  women  the  longest  period 
of  life  must  be  not  a  school  study  merely  but  a  school 
practice  developing  fixed  habits  to  become  second  nature.  190 
Hence,  comes  first  in  industrial  education  of  girls  to  give  con¬ 
scious  relationship  between  family  and  school.  190,  191 

Development  of  specialized  earning  power  comes  later  in  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  gives  conscious  relationship  through 
organized  industry  between  school  and  larger  social  life.  191 
Course  clear,  therefore,  for  apprenticeship  in  simple  domestic 
arts  in  the  elementary  school.  191 

Need  for  more  and  better  nourishment  of  children  and  higher 
standard  in  health  may  be  met  by  general  drill  in  domestic 
art  in  municipally  provided  school  lunches,  not  as  charity 
but  as  education.  192 

True  manual  training  above  kindergarten  age  demands  element 
of  responsibility  for  actual  results  in  connection  with  truly 
useful  work;  school  lunch  would  furnish  this.  193 

Boys  should  have  counterpart  of  this  domestic  art  training  in 
simple  agriculture  in  learning  to  get  sustenance  from  the  soil 
as  girls  learn  to  convert  raw  materials  into  food  and  com- 
fort.  193 

This  not  to  divide  children  into  social  classes  but  rather  to 
give  all  children  an  educational  experience  of  basic  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  race  as  a  fundamental  of  human  develop¬ 
ment.  193 

To  epitomize  pedagogically  the  race  life  in  each  child,  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  must  centre  around  activity.  194 

Men  as  well  as  women  need  not  only  to  know  how  to  do  one 
thing  well  enough  for  self-support  but  also  how  to  shift 
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their  work  power  from  one  field  to  another  should  industrial 
changes  so  require.  195 

The  helplessness  of  the  specialist  in  crises  of  industrial  change 
needs  an  economic  refuge;  power  of  effective  use  of  land, 
and  of  effective  use  of  raw  materials  for  family  comfort, 
can  make  both  men  and  women  more  independent.  195 

The  forms  of  industrial  training,  therefore,  that  give  all-round 
faculty  and  connect  with  the  home  and  the  out-of-doors 
instead  of  with  the  factory,  the  marketplace  and  the  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  should  be  the  earliest  forms  given  to  all 
children  in  elementary  education. 

A  machine-dominated  age  needs  this  pedagogical  guidance. 
Labor-wars  and  the  servant  problem  alike  wait  for  their  happy 
solution  upon  a  higher  level  of  individual  capacity  in  the 
common  life. 

Girls  of  the  class  needing  early  wage-earning  capacity  should  get 
differentiated  vocational  training  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18.  197,  198 

The  trade  school  for  girls,  therefore,  has  come  to  stay.  198 

First  need  in  education  of  both  boys  and  girls  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  scheme  of  study  and  of  a  process-activity  suited 
to  requirements  of  personality.  198 

Second  need  in  education  to  provide  adequate  and  varied  prep¬ 
aration  for  self-support  for  those  whose  circumstances 
require  early  wage-earning.  199 

A  sure  instinct  now  enriching  curricula  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  which  women  are  students  by  insertion  of  courses 
of  special  value  to  the  woman-head  of  a  family  and  to  the 
woman-professional  worker.  199 

Trades  requiring  shortest  preparation  for  wage-earning  and 
professions  most  nearly  allied  to  general  culture  naturally 
most  popular  for  girls  because  of  expectation  of  marriage.  200 

Need  of  extended  and  more  intelligent  experiment  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  wage-earning  specialties  required  in  the  home  itself.  200 
Partial  help  in  home-service  one  aid  in  solution  of  domestic 

service  problem.  qqi 

Specialties  of  child-care,  home-care,  sick-care,  not  reaching 
professional  exactions  but  intelligently  and  conscientiously 
developed,  might  be  well-paid  and  educational  work  for  girls 
of  16  to  21  years.  202 
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Mrs.  Richards  and  her  demonstrations  of  mechanical  aids  to 
better  organization  of  household  industries  as  aid  to  house¬ 


mother.  203 

Valuable  guidance  along  these  lines  already  in  evidence  from 
college-trained  women.  204 

Sociology  the  one  new  study  contributing  most  both  toward 
social  control  as  a  means  of  social  progress  and  to  the 
special  direction  of  the  modern  education  of  women.  204 

Sociology  more  congenial  than  philosophy  to  minds  of  feminine 
truth-seekers.  20.5 

Sociology  furnishing  so  far  best  answer  to  question,  “what  are 

women  and  what  are  they  for?”  206 


Sociology,  in  high  school  instruction,  in  normal  school  curriculum, 
in  college  and  university  courses  and  as  specialty  in  technical 
schools,  is  helping  to  standardize  private  home  life  and  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership.  207 

Sharp  division  of  pedagogic  direction  between  needs  of  young 
girls  seeking  trade-teaching  and  needs  of  more  mature 
women  students  preparing  for  higher  professions;  demand 
for  both  pure  and  applied  sociology  as  a  part  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  equipment.  208,  209 

The  genius  of  woman  practical;  and  her  organic  function  teach¬ 
ing;  and  her  tendency  ever  toward  social  service.  210 

Hence,  the  translation  of  applied  sociology  in  terms  of  enlight¬ 
ened  philanthropy  and  moral  reform  needed  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  average  young  woman.  210 

The  normal  schools  the  weak  point  in  our  educational  system, 

requiring  introduction  of  right  sort  of  sociology.  211 

Nothing  else  can  give  social  sense  and  social  adaptability  needed 

by  our  teachers.  212 

Greatest  need  in  American  life  a  common  ethical  aim  and  disci¬ 
pline  in  education;  sociology  may  answer  demand  for  Her- 
bart’s  “irrefragable  foundation  for  morality”  by  its  appeal 
to  experience  and  the  laws  of  common  growth.  212 

Moral  and  social  instruction  in  high  school  imperiously  de¬ 
manded;  although  text  book  instruction  would  fail,  teachers 
rightly  equipped  can  present  sociological  bases  for  self¬ 
culture  and  social  usefulness  in  effective  ethical  appeal.  213 
Mixture  of  social  science  and  household  economics  proved  useful 

to  women  students.  214 
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Professional  training  for  more  specialized  and  effective  social 
service  new  and  satisfying  educational  opportunity  for 
young  women.  215 

New  conception  of  worth  of  human  nature  as  a  whole  estab¬ 
lishing  new  feminine  ideal.  216 

Humanity  has,  at  last,  conferred  on  women  the  franchise  of  the 

mind.  216 

The  new  feminine  ideal  demands  the  new  school.  217 


VIII 


THE  SOCIAL  USE  OF  THE  POST-GRADUATE  MOTHER 

The  treatment  of  witches  the  blackest  page  in  human  history 

and  old  women  the  chief  victims.  218 

One  reason  for  this  inhumanity  to  elderly  women,  the  hatred 

of  their  sex  engendered  by  asceticism.  219 

Leaders  of  classic  civilization  merely  contemptuous,  early 

Christian  Fathers  malevolent,  toward  women.  219 

Although  women  first  escaped  spiritual  bondage  of  ethnic  re¬ 
ligions  through  Christianity,  this  freedom  soon  nullified  for 
all  but  a  few  women  in  holy  orders  by  perversion  of  doctrine 
concerning  marriage  and  the  belief  in  woman’s  special 
depravity.  220 

Extent  of  horrible  tortures  and  judicial  murders  shows  depth 

and  breadth  of  superstition.  221 

Belief  in  magic  dates  far  back  of  Christianity  and  women  in 
primitive  life  were  thought  good  for  “lobby-work  between 
worlds.”  221,  222 

Personalizing  of  nature  by  child-mind  of  the  race  gave  the 

woman-spirit  high  place  among  the  Gods.  222,  223 

The  belief  in  magic  powers  not  at  first  denoting  evil  spirits;  but 
Christian  asceticism  turned  all  spirits  of  the  air  into  emis¬ 
saries  of  Satan.  224 

Natural  union  of  woman-nature  with  child’s  charm  and  glad¬ 
ness  indicated  wickedness  to  asceticism  and  made  hatred 
and  fear  of  woman  and  consequent  witchcraft  delusion 
possible.  224 

Also  although  women  are  less  disposed  than  men  to  serious 
nerve  disorders,  their  peculiar  susceptibility  to  slighter  men- 
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tal  disturbances,  in  ages  of  extreme  hardships  in  women’s 
lives,  induced  diseased  conditions  in  premature  old  age  which 
seemed  to  ignorance  to  prove  their  alliance  with  the  devil. 

Even  the  alleviation  of  bad  conditions  in  the  old  age  of  woman, 
induced  by  her  position  as  chief  mother  in  collective  family 
life,  did  not  give  her  adequate  protection  against  abuse. 

Of  all  social  wastes  that  of  the  later  years  of  woman’s  life 
the  greatest. 

Phrase  of  contempt  applied  to  “old  women”  due  to  exploita¬ 
tion  and  neglect  of  capacities  of  womanhood  in  mature 
life. 

Women  more  than  men  now  seen  to  be  the  favorites  of  nature  in 
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respect  to  health,  strength  and  longevity;  and  easier  condi¬ 
tions  of  civilized  life  especially  favorable  to  women.  22 7,  228 
The  greater  physical  frailty  of  men  and  greater  tenacity  of  life 
in  women  only  balanced  by  man’s  ability  to  summon  for 
crisis-effort  more  muscular  power  than  women.  229 

Men’s  greater  efficiency  in  regulated  employments  due  to  straight 
line  of  development  fully  balanced  by  nature’s  new  deal  to 


women  at  the  climacteric  of  middle  life. 

After  child-bearing  period  is  past,  women  attain  a  second  youth. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Woman’s  Club  movement  and  modern 
enlargement  of  social  functions  for  elderly  women. 

Old  theories  of  womanhood  took  no  account  of  this  rich  pos¬ 
sibility  of  later  development;  now  we  are  learning  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  a  woman. 

Nature  has  shared  her  gifts  justly  between  men  and  women. 

The  emergence  of  the  woman  with  grown  children  from  that 
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variability  which  is  the  price  of  her  special  sex-contri¬ 
bution  to  the  social  fabric  gives  her  power  to  become  a  Per¬ 
son  in  a  new  sense. 

The  special  advantage  inhering  in  the  second  youth  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  woman  and  mother  is  that  she  is  enabled  by  that  ex¬ 
perience  to  understand  men  as  well  as  women  far  better 
than  the  average  spinster  can  do  and,  therefore,  can  become 
more  serviceable  to  both  sexes. 

W^en  the  world  learns,  at  last,  what  old  women  are  for,  they 
can  help  as  post-graduate  mothers  to  emancipate  ethical 
ideals  and  mental  conceptions  from  the  one-sidedness  of 
both  sexes. 
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The  modern  woman  has  now  outlined  before  her  a  “three-fold 

path”  of  life.  236,  237 

Chief  obstacle  to  woman’s  highest  usefulness  as  post-graduate 
mother,  aristocratic  objection  of  both  men  and  women  to 
the  earning  of  money  by  women.  238 

Must  become  natural  and  common  for  any  woman,  whether  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  to  earn  money  who  wants  to  and  can.  239 

Adjustment  in  plans  of  living  which  may  possibly  include  earn¬ 
ing  by  married  woman  the  private  concern  of  each  married 
pair  save  that  society  has  a  paramount  claim  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  be  well-cared-for  in  every  respect.  239 

Utopias  in  which  all  difficulties  vanish  less  helpful  than  con¬ 
scientious  and  intelligent  experimentation.  240 

Need  that  young  married  women  use  leisure  secured  by  rightful 
economic  care  and  protection  during  child-bearing  period 
along  some  line  of  vocational  interest,  if  not  of  vocational 
work.  241 

Majority  of  house-mothers  now  overworked.  241 

Waste  of  womanhood  in  later  life  due  to  this  and  to  careless 

misuse  of  girlhood.  242 

The  special  danger-point  in  women’s  physical  life  between  the 

ages  of  13  and  20.  242 

At  this  period  they  need  more  social  consideration  in  health 

matters  than  do  men.  243 

Yet  this  the  period  when  premature  marriage  and  child-bearing 
have  destroyed  not  only  the  health  of  women  but  the  strength 
of  nations  in  many  ages  and  peoples.  243 

Modern  civilization  almost  as  wickedly  wasteful  in  misuse  of  girl¬ 
hood  of  the  poorer  classes  in  machine-dominated  industry.  244 

Illustrations  of  poorly-paid  and  health-destroying  labor  of 

young  girls  in  premature  wage-earning.  244-247 

First  right  of  human  being  of  the  mother-sex  a  happy  and 

healthy  girlhood.  247 

Given  proper  protection  up  to  20  years  and  given  the  wise  use 
of  marriage  and  maternity,  the  second  youth  of  women 
would  show  unexampled  fruit  in  personal  values  and  social 
service.  248 

Marriage  should  not  disqualify  a  trained  and  devoted  woman 

for  her  most  natural  functions  of  teaching.  248,  249 

On  the  contrary,  a  premium  should  be  given  the  tested  and  sue- 
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cesstul  married  woman  teacher  in  part-time  and  flexible 
employment  in  order  to  prevent  an  undue  celibacy  in  teach¬ 
es  force.  249>  25Q 

Marriage  should  not  disqualify  a  trained  and  effective  social 


worker  for  her  natural  office  of  care-taker  of  the  weak  and 
unfoitunate,  but  should  exact  for  her  all  necessary  ad¬ 
justment  in  hours  and  conditions  of  labor. 

Ingenuity  of  industrial  mechanism  needed  for  the  higher  utili¬ 
zation  of  paid  work  of  women  waits  for  development  only 
for  more  just  conception  of  social  worth  of  women’s  work- 
power. 

Present  economic  pressure  in  wages  of  men  that  forces  married 
women  with  young  children  to  work  outside  the  home  in 
present  bad  industrial  conditions  no  solution  of  problem. 

But  patient  efforts  in  daily  living  by  those  able  to  command 
their  circumstances  will  give,  at  last,  a  needed  class  of  slowly 
trained,  slowly  apprenticed  women  workers  in  fields  where 
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women  naturally  excel. 

From  this  class  will  come,  after  the  second  youth,  a  needed 
social  leadership  of  post-graduate  mothers.  okq 


IX 


PROBLEMS  OF  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE 

A  subject-woman  cannot  determine  any  terms  of  marriage. 

Problems  of  divorce,  therefore,  appear  only  after  there  is  a 
marriage  contract  with  some  recognition  of  woman’s  free¬ 
dom  of  choice. 

The  rise  of  the  marriage  contract  a  part  of  social  movement 
from  status  to  contract. 

This  the  reason  why  problems  of  marriage  and  divorce  attach 
themselves  to  pros  and  cons  of  woman’s  rights. 

To-day  general  feeling  of  alarm  respecting  instability  of  family. 

No  one  who  believes  in  free  womanhood  need  fear  unique  do¬ 
mestic  catastrophe. 

Marriage  and  the  family  social  institutions  following  main  lines 
of  social  development. 

Those  concerned  should  consider  small  minority  of  serious 
wrong-doers  in  American  life. 
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Yet  certain  tendencies  of  modern  life  inimical  to  family  sta¬ 
bility.  256 

Love  of  change,  wrong  side  of  freedom,  divergence  of  ethical 
standards  in  cosmopolitan  population  tend  to  unduly  exalt 
personal  preference  as  a  rule  of  life.  256 

Present  inheritance  of  ideals  and  customs  in  marriage  and  di¬ 
vorce  includes  three  main  tendencies  of  thought  and  life, 
Jewish,  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon.  257 

Latin  Christianity  incorporated  these  in  the  rule  of  the  Church.  257 
Protestant  Christianity  restored  the  State  to  superior  control 

over  marriage.  258 

The  friction  developed  in  discussion  of  problems  of  marriage  and 

divorce  roots  in  fundamental  ethical  ideals.  258 

When  rights  of  women  recognized,  problems  of  marriage  and 

divorce  inevitable.  259 

One  thing  clear,  that  women  will  not  longer  consent  to  indigni¬ 
ties  and  suffering  endured  by  them  in  the  past.  259 

Refusal  by  women  of  enforced  physical  union  with  vicious  and 

diseased  men  for  the  benefit  not  harm  of  family.  260 

Permanent  legal  separation  for  serious  cause  now  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  right.  260 

Divorce  and  remarriage  of  either  party  still  moot  points;  yet 

tendency  toward  freedom  in  both.  260 

Many  countries  granting  absolute  divorce,  with  freedom  to  re¬ 
marry,  have  high  average  family  standards.  260 

Divorces  now  obtained  not  all  for  serious  causes,  however,  and, 

hence,  socially  harmful.  26 1 

Greatest  need  to  work  for  lessening  of  causes  for  divorce.  26 1 

Ours  the  first  civilization  placing  entire  burden  of  success  in  mar¬ 
riage  and  family  life  on  two  persons  only.  26 1 

Social  control  in  modern  life  must  take  place  of  ancient  collec¬ 
tive  family  discipline  to  reduce  marriage  failures  to  mini¬ 
mum.  262 

The  State  the  only  force  in  modern  society  adequate  and  suitable 

as  agency  for  this  social  control.  262 

First  step,  therefore,  in  constructive  effort  toward  greater  family 
stability  is  insistence  upon  uniform  civil  marriage  service 
as  only  legalization.  26 3 

This  early  Protestant  usage  should  be  returned  to  in  United 

States.  263 
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This  uniform  civil  service  should  be  such  as  all  religious  beliefs 
could  accept  and  should  be  performed  in  such  place  and 
manner  as  would  give  dignity  and  sacredness  to  function. 

Justices  of  character  and  distinction  to  be  employed  in  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

Next  logical  step  the  protection  of  the  family  against  marriage 
of  the  unfit. 

Largest  producing  cause  of  human  misery  the  child-bearing  of 
degenerates;  hence,  prevention  of  legal  marriage  of  such 
should  be  the  rule. 

Next  in  importance  to  preventing  marriage  of  unfit  is  social 

help  toward  permanent  union  of  the  less  developed  but 
normal. 

Domestic  Relations  Courts,  with  magistrates  of  highest  charac¬ 
ter  and  wisdom,  should  work  in  favor  of  rehabilitation  of 
family  life  and  against  all  divorce  not  sought  for  unbear¬ 
able  conditions. 

To  this  end  imperative  that  all  commercial  trafficking  in  divorce 
by  any  lawyer  of  any  sort  be  absolutely  abolished. 

Family  life  in  democratic  State  can  be  made  more  stable  only  by 

working  from  character  and  social  condition  outward  toward 
law. 

If,  after  all,  a  divorce  is  demanded,  a  democratic  State  cannot 
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refuse  it. 

'The  welfare  of  the  children  of  a  marriage,  however,  first  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  State. 

Children  of  divorced  parents,  whether  rich  or  poor,  should  be 
permanent  wards  during  minority  of  Domestic  Relations 
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Courts  and  all  decisions  concerning  them  made  for  their 
higher  interests.  ^ 

As  no  legal  decree  can  make  up  for  loss  of  either  parent,  society 

must  do  utmost  to  make  amends.  271  27# 

Greatest  need  in  this  as  in  other  realms  of  obligation  toward 

children,  more  effective  ethical  training.  273 

The  old  sanctities  of  domestic  life  must  be  reincarnated  in 

forms  suited  to  modern  life.  ^73 

The  conviction  that  law  and  the  social  good,  rather  than  per¬ 
sonal  caprice  and  undisciplined  passion,  should  rule  in  mar¬ 
riage  is  precious  asset  of  human  experience  and  should  be 


sacredly  preserved. 
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A  new  consecration  of  obedience  to  social  wisdom  in  family  life 

now  demanded.  275-277 


X 

WOMAN  AND  THE  STATE 


Despotic  rulers  claiming  to  be  the  State  have  sometimes  been 

women.  278 

Feudal  families  claiming  to  be  the  State  have  sometimes  been 
ruled  by  women.  278 

Property  holders  of  landed  estates  claiming  right  to  political 

control  have  often  been  women.  278 

Passage  of  State  from  despotism,  aristocracy  and  property-rule 
toward  democracy  lost  women  temporarily  their  footing  in 
political  arena.  279 

As  regards  men  of  all  races,  modern  society  rapidly  moving 

toward  universal  participation  in  government.  279 

Women  for  a  long  time  overlooked  in  this  movement;  great 
authorities  in  political  science  ignoring  them  when  dealing 
with  rights  of  man.  280 

If  women  can  justly  be  thus  ignored  in  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  then  they  should  all  be  under  perpetual  guardian¬ 
ship  of  all  men;  yet  this  logical  ultimate  not  clearly 
taught.  280 

If  “family”  is  literally  the  “social  Unit,”  then  head  of  family 
who  alone  votes  exercises  “royal  power”  over  all  its  mem¬ 
bers.  281 

Significance  of  this  not  perceived  until  democratic  State  be¬ 
comes  consciously  responsive  to  social  sentiments,  when 
moral  and  intellectual  uneasiness  results.  281 

Chief  reason  why  women  were  ignored  in  18th  century  move¬ 
ment  toward  democracy  the  failure  at  that  time  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  them  as  human  in  the  same  sense  as  men.  281 

Having  no  legal  rights  of  property,  of  person  or  of  guardian¬ 
ship  of  children,  they  were  held  as  perpetual  minors.  282 

Both  common  and  civil  law,  while  protecting  against  some 

abuses,  gave  husbands  full  power  of  control  over  wives.  282 

This  family  subordination  the  basis  of  political  nonentity  of 


women. 
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This  leads  to  double  standard  of  morals,  allowing  indulgence 

to  men  and  subjecting  even  little  girls  to  vicious  exploitation.  283 

High  authorities  in  church  justified  this  double  standard  of 
morals. 

Suffrage  based  upon  humanity  could  not  include  women  until 
they  could  outgrow  this  dependent  position  in  family  life. 

While  common  men  were  absorbed  in  getting  their  own  political 
rights  and  women  overburdened  with  drudgery,  this  exclu¬ 
sion  of  women  from  the  democratic  State  was  natural.  285,  286 

History  of  townships  in  colonies  of  America  showed  persistence 
both  of  economic  basis  and  church-member  basis  for  suf¬ 
frage,  in  both  of  which  women  were  in  part  included.  286 

But  when  “manhood  suffrage”  was  fully  adopted,  sex-disqualifi¬ 
cation  was  definitely  declared. 

First  voting  privileges  given  to  women  in  the  United  States  a 
limited  educational  franchise. 

Full  suffrage  now  granted  to  women  in  several  States  of  the 
Union  and  more  States  moving  rapidly  in  this  direction. 

Movement  for  full  citizenship  of  women  led  by  distinguished 
persons. 

Movement  for  full  enfranchisement  of  women  worldvdde. 

Too  late  for  any  reactionary  anti-suffrage  agitation  to  stem  the 
tide. 

Argument  that  government  is  force  and  woman  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  rightfully  excluded  from  it,  proved  fallacious,  be¬ 
cause  the  force  of  a  democratic  State  is  that  of  an  “agree¬ 
ing  majority”  delegating  its  power  of  execution  to  police  and 
other  chosen  representatives;  hence,  as  easily  secured  by 
women  as  by  men. 

Significance  of  woman  suffrage  movement  two- fold;  part  of 
general  movement  toward  democracy  and  also  special  ex¬ 
pression  of  increase  of  social  functions  of  government. 

First  element  has  revolutionized  position  of  woman  from  status 
to  contract  in  a  century.  29^  qq 3 

But  two  real  arguments  against  woman  suffrage;  one,  that 
women  are  not  human  beings,  the  other  that  they  are  so 
different  from  men  that  human  experience  has  no  guidance 
for  them.  294 

Both  these  arguments  now  disproved.  295 
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Political  democracy  led  to  educational  and  that  to  industrial 

demand  for  universal  sharing  of  human  commonwealth.  296 

This  requires  the  democratizing  of  the  family  and  woman's 
preparation  for  bearing  and  raising  fit  citizens  for  a  demo¬ 
cratic  State.  296 

Second,  the  democratic  State  has  already  taken  over  from  family 
and  church  spiritual  functions  of  education,  charity  and 
social  effort  toward  common  welfare.  297 

These  State  functions  cannot  be  performed  without  the  direct 

and  varied  aid  of  women.  297 

The  large  army  of  women  public  school  teachers  and  women 
State-employed  caretakers  of  the  weak,  diseased  and  un¬ 
fortunate  prove  this.  298 

Necessity  for  this  State  service  by  women  accepted  by  those 
who  believe  that  it  should  be  confined  to  subordinate  posi¬ 
tions;  but  ancient  woman  not  only  filled  but  directed  these 
offices.  298 

Distinctions  in  propriety  made  between  women’s  filling  appoint¬ 
ive  and  elective  positions  proved  fallacious  by  fact  that 
States  differ  in  method  of  selection  of  State  officers.  299 

If  democratic  States  are  taking  over  “women’s  sphere”  of  social 
service,  they  must  take  over  women  also  as  part  of  the 
body-politic.  300 

The  moral  unity  of  nations  can  only  be  secured  by  full  expres¬ 
sion  of  all  individuals  composing  them;  hence,  women  can¬ 
not  be  left  out  of  the  electorate  without  social  loss.  301 

XI 

WHERE  TWO  WALK  AND  WORK  TOGETHER 

Close  comradeship  of  men  and  women  in  modern  times  302 

In  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Labor  302 

In  Teaching,  Industry,  Business  and  Professional  Careers  303 

Women  pioneers  in  farming,  now  independent  producers  303 

Specialties  of  work  in  domestic  science  305 

Yet  general  helpers  in  the  household  still  needed  306 

New  experts  in  child-care  and  child  training  307 

Commercial  aids  to  the  cook  and  cleaner  308 

Enabling  many  competent  and  trained  house-mothers  to  dispense 

with  servant  in  home  309 
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Leads  to  co-operative  work  in  household  and  often  eliminates  alien 
element  3Q9 

Teaching,  next  to  mothering,  includes  largest  number  of  women  310 

Educational  trend  downward,  toward  cradle,  gives  nursery  schools  310 
Men  teachers  of  subjects  and  women  teachers  of  children  310 

Educational  trend  outward,  toward  vocations,  to  give  schooling  instead  of 
apprenticeship  for  professions  3  2  2 

In  art  literature  and  other  expressions  of  special  talent  women  like  men, 
secure  individual  preparation  gjg 

Women  now  in  almost  all  higher  vocations  324 

Scientific  discovery  and  the  social  impulse  offer  many  special  departments 
to  women  in  learned  professions  of  law  and  medicine  315 

Women  in  routine,  salaried,  health  work  315 

Women  already  eminent  as  Judges  in  special  Courts  of  Domestic  Rela¬ 
tions,  Juvenile  Offenders  and  Dependent  classes  316 

Three  movements  to  overcome  remaining  effects  of  masculine  monopoly 
in  vocations  0, 0 

One,  protective  legislation;  two,  trade  training;  three,  trade  unions  319 
Basic  fact  of  women’s  less  permanent  relation  to  vocation  to  be  always 
considered  in  respect  to  wages  329 

Leads  toward  continued  dependence  on  protective  legislation  319 

Youth  of  women  workers:  need  for  identical  “Minority”  of  men  and 
women  21  years,  and  drastic  protection  of  minors  320 

Overwhelming  majority  of  working  girls  under  2 5  years  320 

Girls,  like  boys,  differentiate  at  point  where  compulsory  education  ends  320 
Some  go  to  crafts  and  trades,  some  to  colleges,  some  to  technical  schools  320 
In  all  cases  race  culture  demands  health,  mental  poise  and  fine  character 
in  potential  mothers  321 

Effect  of  Great  War  to  turn  millions  of  women  into  lines  of  work  hitherto 
only  using  men  laborers  322 

After  armistice  and  return  of  soldiers  acute  problems  appear  322 

How  to  secure  justice  both  to  returning  men  and  to  women  workers  323 
Equal  pay  for  equal  work  a  principle  not  so  easy  to  apply  as  thought  323 
Women  in  some  industries  do  only  less  expert  work;  in  some,  work  of 
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